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Note on Conventions 


Inthis work, terms of Arabic derivation found in Webster’s Third New Inter- 
naional Dictionary generally follow the first spelling given and are treated 
asregular English words. Otherwise, Arabic or Persian words and proper 
nimes have been transliterated following, with few exceptions, the 
Romanization tables established by the American Library Association 
aid the Library of Congress (ALA-LC Romanization Tables: Transliteration 
Sdemes for Non-Roman Scripts. Compiled and edited by Randall K. Barry. 
Wshington, DC: Library of Congress, 1997). 

All works cited in the notes appear in short form. Full information 
fo each citation is available in the bibliography at the end of the book. 
Rierences to many of the primary sources cited in the notes include book 
aid chapter divisions as well as page and sometimes line numbers. Book 
aid chapter numbers are separated by a period; page and line numbers 
ar indicated with abbreviations, thus: Categories 3.4 (p. 113, ll. 9-11). 
Note also that unless otherwise specified, Avicenna is the author of such 
wks, and they will be found listed under his name in the bibliography. 

In the Arabic text, the original pagination of the Cairo critical edition 


olthe Metaphysics is shown in brackets. 
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Translator’s Introduction 


The Metaphysics (Al-Iahiyyat)! is the climactic, concluding part of Avi- 
cenna’s voluminous The Healing (Al-Shifa’). It builds on what preceded 
it but remains a self-contained work, its subject matter being unique. 
What, then, is its subject matter? Avicenna gives his answer in two comple- 
mentary, overlapping definitions of metaphysics. The first finds its fullest 
expression in the very first volume of The Healing, in the Isagoge 1.2; the sec- 
ond is given in the Metaphysics 1.1 and 2. Both definitions are Aristotelian. 
Both rest on the distinction drawn between metaphysics and the other 
two theoretical sciences, physics (natural philosophy) and mathematics. 

In the Jsagoge,” the distinction between these three sciences is based 
on the relation of their respective objects of knowledge to matter. The 
object of knowledge of physics and mathematics, Avicenna asserts, is 
always “mixed” with matter. In the case of physics, the object of knowl- 
edge is always mixed with a specific kind of matter, depending on the 
particular branch of natural science. The scientist, for example, is con- 
cerned with the causes pertaining to a specific kind of matter, not with 
the concept of causality as such. With mathematics, the object of knowl- 
edge is also always mixed with matter, but not, however, with a specific 
kind of matter. Thus, for example, geometric objects in the world outside 
the mind must consist of some kind of material, but they are not confined 
to a specific kind. As objects of mathematical knowledge, they undergo a 
degree of abstraction whereby the mathematician will consider their prop- 
erties dissociated from any specific kind of material, but not, however, 
from any matter whatsoever. Mathematical objects have no autonomous 
extramental nonmaterial existence. 

Metaphysics, on the other hand, has as its object of knowledge that 
which is not mixed with matter. This object, Avicenna explains in the 
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Isagoge, may be necessarily immaterial. This is the case with God and 
mind, But there can be an object of metaphysical knowledge which is not 
necessarily immaterial, an object that can mix with matter. The meta- 
physician, however, is not concerned with this object in its association 
with matter. The metaphysician is concerned with it in itself, abstractly, 
dissociated from its external material existence. To take the example of 
causality again, unlike the natural philosopher who is concerned with the 
causes operative in a specific kind of matter, the metaphysician is con- 
cerned with causality as such and with causality as one of the concomi- 
tants of the existent considered as such. This brings us to the second 
complementary definition of metaphysics, the definition appropriately 
encountered in the Metaphysics: 

All three theoretical sciences have the existent as their subject matter. 
Physics, however, is concerned with the existent “by way of its being subject 
to motion and rest.” Mathematics has as its subject matter the existent 
inasmuch as it is quantified or relates to measure and quantity. (Arith- 
metic thus is the science of discreet quantity; geometry, of continuous 
quantity.) Metaphysics, on the other hand, has for its object the existent as 
such, the existent without qualification. Its subject matter is the existent, 
not inasmuch as it is either in motion or quantified, but simply inasmuch 
as it is an existent. The metaphysician undertakes to examine the various 
meanings of existence, the relation of the existent to the ten categories, 
the necessary concomitants of existents—namely, unity and plurality, 
particularity and universality—and the relation of existence to quiddity 
or essence.” 

Avicenna draws a distinction between the subject matter of meta- 
physics and the things that are “sought after” in it. Among the things 
“sought after” are the principles presupposed in physics and mathemat- 
ics; also the four causes in the terrestrial realm, the higher celestial 
causes, and the cause of all causes, God. None of these causes constitute 
the subject matter of metaphysics. Avicenna is quite emphatic in main- 
taining that the existence of God, the principle of all existents other 
than Him, is one of the things “sought after” in metaphysics. It is not its 
subject matter. 

Avicenna brings home this point by raising a possible objection to the 
concept of the existent as such as being the subject matter of meta- 
physics. According to this objection, if the existent, inasmuch as it exists, 
is made the object of metaphysical knowledge, the principle of all the 
other existents cannot be established in it. For science investigates only 
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the concomitants of its subjects, not its principles. Avicenna answers this 
objection by maintaining, first of all, that the inquiry into the principles 
of metaphysics (as distinct from the principles of physics and mathemat- 
ics) is also an investigation of the concomitants of the existent. This is 
because being a principle is not a defining characteristic of the existent 
as such. Moreover, he then adds, the principle that is being sought after 
is not the principle “of the whole of existence.” For then the principle 
would be the principle of itself. Rather, the principle that is being sought 
after is the principle only of existence that is caused. : 
In making this point early in the Metaphysics (1.2), Avicenna gives us 
a first hint at the Neoplatonism that becomes the marked characteristic 
of the cosmology he develops in the last three books of this work (books 
8-10). God, for Avicenna, is not only the prime mover and the supreme 
teleological cause of the universe,* He is also the cause of the very existence 
of all things other than Himself. The world emanates eternally fom God 
as a consequence of His self-knowledge, in a hierarchical chain of causes 
and effects. Avicenna develops an emanative theory that was greatly influ- 
enced by that of his predecessor, al-Farabi (d. 950), but which remains 
distinct from it. 
Al-Farabi formulated a dyadic emanative scheme. After the emana- 
tion of the first intellect from God, there proceeds a series of dyads: 
celestial intellects and celestial spheres. Avicenna transforms al-Farabr’s 
dyadic emanative scheme into a triadic one. Accordingly, after the ema- 
nation of the first intellect from God, the series that Sree is a series of 
celestial triads. Each triad consists of an intellect, a soul, and a sphere 
Each member of each triad, whether intellect, soul, or body. eanstitutes 
the only member of its species. This point is vital for snderstandiue what 
Avicenna means when he maintains that God and the celestial intellects 
(as distinct from the celestial souls) know particulars “in a universal 
ee ae are of the celestial particulars is the only member of its 
at : ae in which God and the celestial intellects, by 
a ee ete: know its sole particular instance. This 
ee dite pas e€ oe the particulars in the world 
amici ier GSA = in this world, the species, whether 
God and the éelestial intelli ae eee if ae a fo see 
eee ra es a bee i s as | the universal qualities ofa 
eis ae pese ay es ie ar itself. The case is different 
are the causes of patter ae in nee a a iota eeeae 
e terrestrial realm. As causes of 
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these particulars, they also have knowledge of future terrestrial events, 
Such knowledge emanates from the celestial souls to the imaginative 
faculty of prophets. In this way prophets are given knowledge of future 
particular events. 

This emanative scheme, expanded to explain (among other things) 
prophetic predictions, represents a synthesis of Neoplatonic, Aristotelian, 
and Islamic ideas. The scheme, however, is grounded in Avicenna’s ontol- 
ogy, which in turn is developed within the framework of basic Aristotelian 
concepts. Regarding this connection, it should be remarked that Avicenna 
regards The Healing as a peripatetic work. In introducing it (Jsagoge 1.1)5 
he mentions his book The Eastern Philosophy (Al-Falsafa al-mashrigiyya), in 
which he tells us that he presents philosophy ‘ald ma hiya_fi al-tab‘, liter- 
ally, “as it is ‘in nature,’” a statement open to different interpretations. 
As we read it, Avicenna is referring to philosophy as it comes to one nat- 
urally. It has also been interpreted as referring to philosophy in itself.® 
Avicenna contrasts this work with The Healing, which, he states, is more 
extensive in exposition and more cooperative with the peripatetics. (He 
also indicates that The Healing contains intimations which if heeded would 
render the Eastern Philosophy dispensable.) 

The peripatetic nature of The Healing manifests itself in its approach, 
particularly in the first seven books. It is analytic and probing as it seeks 
to answer questions and resolve difficulties, and it is highly critical of non- 
Aristotelian views—metaphysical Platonism, Pythagorianism, atomism, 
and aspects of Islamic theological thought (kalam). Avicenna’s Metaphysics 
is an endorsement of basic Aristotelian concepts—an endorsement, how- 
ever, that includes refinements and expansions leading to formulations, 
as in the discussion of universals, that are distinctly Avicennan. There is 
also synthesis. As already suggested, Aristotelian concepts are integrated 
in Avicenna’s emanative scheme of things to form a comprehensive 
metaphysical system. The conceptual building blocks, so to speak, of this 
system are largely Aristotelian and Neoplatonic. The final structure, 
however, is other than the sum of its parts, and the cosmic vision it por- 
trays has a character all its own. 

Turning to Avicenna’s ontology, underlying his worldview is the distinc- 
tion he draws between essence, or quiddity, and existence. From knowing 
what a thing is, one cannot infer that it exists. The quiddity of any caused 
existent, considered strictly in itself, excludes the idea of existence and its 
necessary concomitants—unity, plurality, universality, and particularity. 
“Horseness,” to use Avicenna’s well-known example in Metaphysics 5.1, 
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“is nothing at all except horseness.” “Horseness” by itself is not the uni- 
versal “horse.” It becomes the universal “horse” (for Avicenna, existing 
only in the mind) when the “accident” universality, the quality that ee 
ders a concept in the mind predicable of many of a kind, is attached to it. 
The distinction between essence and existence underlies both Avi- 
cenna’s proof of God’s existence and his argument for the manner in 
which the world emanates from Him. Although quiddities, considered in 
terms of what they are, exclude the idea of existence, they do in fact 
exist, whether in the mind or externally.” The impossible does not exist. 
Hence, any existent must either be necessary or possible in itself. If it is 
necessary, it would have to be one, simple, and the cause of all other exis- 
tents. This is God. If it is possible, then its existence must be necessitated 
by something else. Thus, every existent other than God is possible in 
itself but necessary through another. In other words, every existent other 
than God is possible in the sense of being contingent. If its cause is also 
only possible in itself, it must in turn be necessitated by another cause, 
and if the latter is also only possible in itself, by yet another, and so on. 
These causes are essential causes. Unlike accidental causes that precede 
their effects in time, essential causes coexist with their effects. A chain 
of such essential causes, if infinite, would constitute an actual coexisting 
infinite, which for Avicenna is impossible. The chain must be finite 
caused by a cause that in itself is necessary, namely God.* With God the 
distinction between essence and existence ceases. God has no quiddity 
other than His existence. 
it is in terms of this conception of existence as being either possible 
In itself but necessary through another or of being necessary in itself 
that Avicenna explains the triadic emanative process. God, the being nec- 
essary in Himself, is engaged in an eternal act of self-knowledge. This 
results in the emanation of the first intellect. The first intellect then con- 
templates (a) God as the existent necessary in Himself, (b) his own exis- 
tence as necessitated by God, and (c) his own existence as in itself only 
Possible. These three contemplative acts produce, respectively, three 
existents: another intellect, a soul, and a sphere. This ebiitemplative 
activity 1s repeated by the successive intellects, resulting in the celestial 
triads that terminate with the active intellect from which the terrestrial 
world emanates. 
: Winn this emanative scheme, we meet some of the basic ideas of 
Mie philosophy. We meet them in such discussions as those 
utes (8.1, 6, and 7), of divine providence (9.6), and of 
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the Hereafter (9.7). We also meet them in the exposition of his political 
philosophy, to which book ten is devoted. Significantly, book ten begins 
with a chapter that sums up Avicenna’s emanative scheme. His concep- 
tion of the ideal “virtuous” city is developed within the framework of his 
emanative cosmology. At the basis of Avicenna’s political philosophy— 
which is rooted in al-Farabi’s political thought—is the concept of the 
philosopher-prophet, the recipient and conveyer of the revealed law. In 
the second chapter of book ten, Avicenna argues that the appearance in 
history of law-giving prophets (necessary for the very survival of human 
beings, to say nothing of establishing a virtuous political state) is a nec- 
essary consequence of God’s knowledge of “the order of the good.” In the 
three chapters that follow, he offers a philosophical interpretation of 
Islam, the religion and its institutions. He concludes his Metaphysics with 
the following statement: 


If one combines with justice speculative wisdom, he is a happy man. 
Whoever in addition to this wins the prophetic qualities becomes 
almost a human god. Worship of him, after worship of God, becomes 
almost allowed. He is indeed the world’s earthly master and God’s 
deputy in it. 


In Avicenna’s cosmology the prophet becomes the human link 
between the celestial and the terrestrial worlds. 


There are three complete translations of the Metaphysics into modern 
European languages: Max Horten’s German translation (1907), G. C. 
Anawati’s French translation (books 1-5, 1978 and books 6-10, 1985), 
and very recently an Italian translation by Olga Lizzini and Pasquale 
Porro (2002). A critical edition of the medieval Latin by S. Van Riet has 
also been published (books 1-4, 1977 and books 5-10, 1980), with a valu- 
able glossary of Latin, French, and Arabic terms (1980).° In his compre- 
hensive introduction to the French translation, Father Anawati discussed 
the German translation, the Tehran edition, and the Cairo edition on 
which the French translation and the present English translation are 
based, giving also a list of emendations. Father Anawati was a member 
of the team of scholars under the supervision of I. Madkour who were 
responsible for editing The Healing, and, with others, Anawati edited a 
number of its volumes, including the Metaphysics. A scholar of vast expe- 
rience with the writings of Avicenna and with the manuscripts of his 
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works, his considerable contributions to Avicennan studies culminated in 
his authoritative French translation of the Metaphysics. We have consulted 
with benefit Anawati’s translation, particularly where the Arabic text 
poses interpretative problems. Happily, we found that there is substantial 
agreement between it and the translation we are presenting. But ina text 
that poses many difficulties, both in its wording and its thought, there 
are bound to be differences in interpretation. 

The Arabic text prepared for this translation is essentially that of the 
1960 Cairo edition. The paragraphing, however, has been changed, and 
the paragraphs of both the Arabic and the translation have been num- 
bered. There are some changes in punctuation, although in general we 
have stayed close to the original Cairo edition. Other changes include 
some different readings taken from the apparatus criticus and from the 
emendations of Father Anawati. These are placed in the Arabic text in 
square brackets, with a note indicating the original reading in the Cairo 
edition and the source of the change. 


Key to the Arabic Notes 


In what follows, the reading is first given as it appears in the Cairo edi- 
tion, beside it, the reading we have adopted for this edition. Our reading 
is sometimes given by itself, with no reference to the manuscripts. This 
means that the correction is made on our part, either for a printing or 
grammatical error, or otherwise dictated by the flow of Avicennan lan- 
guage and thought. Sometimes our reading comes with the term, (51,3, 
which means that it has been chosen following the corrections of Father 
Anawati included in the table of corrections for the Cairo edition, which 
he produced in the introduction to his French translation. When our read- 
ing is enclosed in brackets in the text, it means that it does not appear in 
the body of the text of the Cairo edition. Sometimes our readings come 
associated with a letter or letters indicating a manuscript or manuscripts 
used in the Cairo edition and reported in its apparatus criticus. The symbols 
for the manuscripts used in the Cairo edition are as follows: 


& Tehran printing 

\» The margin of the Tehran printing 
~ Bakhit (al-Azhar) 331 

The margin of Bakhit 

Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya 144 

> Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya 894 

vw Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya 826 

The British Museum 7500 


(8 


All the manuscripts have been described in the introduction of the Isagoge 
of the Shifa’ with the exception of manuscripts @ and vy, which have 
been described in the introduction to the Cairo edition of the I/ahiyyat of 
the Shifa’. 


— xxvi — 
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In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


Praise be to the Lord of the Worlds 
and His prayers on the chosen Prophet, Muhammad, 
and all his noble family. 
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THE THIRTEENTH TOPIC, ON METAPHYSICS, 
OF THE BOOK OF THE HEALING 


+ 





BOOK ONE 
Consisting of eight chapters 





Chapter [One] 


On beginning to seek the subject of first philosophy so that its 
individual quiddity' among the sciences becomes evident 


(1) Now that God, patron of mercy and success, has granted us suc- 
cess so that we have set forth [those] ideas of the logical, natural, and 
mathematical sciences that ought to be conveyed, it behooves us to com- 
mence making known the ideas of metaphysics. We [thus] begin, asking 
God’s help, by saying: 
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2 Book One, Chapter One 


(2) The philosophical sciences, as has been pointed out elsewhere in 
[our] books, are divided into the theoretical and the practical. The 
difference between the two has [also] been indicated. It has been men- 
tioned that the theoretical are those wherein we seek the perfecting of 
the theoretical faculty of the soul through the attainment of the intellect 
in act—this by the attainment of conceptual and verifiable knowledge? 
through things that are [the things] they are, without [reference to their] 
being® our [own] actions and states. Thus, the aim in these [things] is 
to attain an opinion‘ and belief which is not an opinion and belief per- 
taining to the manner of an action, or to the manner of a principle of an 
action inasmuch as it is a principle of action. And [it has also been stated] 
that practical [philosophy] is that wherein one first seeks the perfection 
of the theoretical faculty by attaining conceptual and verifiable knowl- 
edge involving things that are [the things] they are in being our own 
actions—thereby attaining, secondly, the perfection of the practical fac- 
ulty through morals.” 

(3) It was stated that theoretical knowledge is confined to three 
divisions—namely, the natural, the mathematical, and the divine. 

(4) [It was also stated] that the subject matter of the natural is bod- 
ies, with respect to their being in motion and at rest, and [that] its inves- 
tigation pertains to the occurrences that happen to them essentially in 
this respect. 

(5) [It was also stated] that the subject matter of mathematics is 
either that which is quantity essentially abstracted from matter, or that 
which has quantity—the thing investigated therein being states that 
occur to quantity inasmuch as it is quantity and where one includes in its 
definition neither a species of matter nor a motive power. 

(6) [Finally, it was stated] that the divine science investigates the 
things that are separable from matter in subsistence and definition.® 

(7) You have also heard that the divine science is the one in which 
the first causes of natural and mathematical existence and what relates 
to them are investigated; and [so also is] the Cause of Causes and Prin- 
ciple of Principles—namely, God, exalted be His greatness. 

(8) This much is what you would have come to know from the books 
that have previously come to you. But from this it would not have become 
evident to you what the subject matter of metaphysics really is (except 
for a remark in the Book of Demonstration,’ if you remember it). This is 
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3 Book One, Chapter One 


because in the other sciences you would have something which is a subject; 
things that are searched after; and principles, [universally] admitted, from 
which demonstrations are constructed. But now you still have not truly 
ascertained what is the subject matter of this science—whether it is the 
essence of the First Cause, so that what one seeks here is knowledge of His 
attributes and acts, or whether the subject matter is some other notion. 

(9) Moreover, you used to hear that there is here [at hand] philosophy 
in the real [sense], and a first philosophy; and that it imparts validation to 
the principles of the rest of the sciences; and that it is, in reality, wisdom. 
You also used to hear, at one time, that wisdom is the best knowledge of the 
best object of knowledge; at another, that it is the most correct and per- 
fect knowledge; and, at yet another, that it is knowledge of the first causes 
of all [things]. [But] you did not know what this first philosophy is, and 
what this wisdom is, and whether these three definitions and attributes 
belong to one art or to different arts, each of which is termed “wisdom.” 

(10) We will now show you that this science we are after is first phi- 
losophy and that it is absolute wisdom, and [moreover] that the three 
attributes with which wisdom has been described are the attributes of one 
art, it being this art. It has also become known that for each science there 
is a subject matter proper to it. Let us now investigate what the subject 
matter of this science is; and let us consider whether it is the existence® 
of God—exalted be His greatness—or not, except [that God’s existence 
is] one of the things searched after in this science. We will thus say: 

(11) It is not possible that [God’s existence] should be the subject 
matter. This is because the subject matter of every science is something 
whose existence is admitted in that science, the only thing investigated 
being its states. (This was known in other places.) The existence of God— 
exalted be His greatness—cannot be admitted as the subject matter of this 
science; rather, it is [something] sought in it. This is because, if this were 
not the case, then [God’s existence] would have to be either admitted in 
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this science but searched for in another, or else admitted in this science 
but not searched for in another. Both alternatives are false. For it cannot 
be sought in another science, since the other sciences are either moral, 
political, natural, mathematical, or logical. None of the philosophical sci- 
ences lies outside this division. There is [absolutely] nothing in them 
wherein the proof of God—exalted be His greatness—is investigated. 
[Indeed,] this is impossible. (You will know this with minimum reflection 
from principles repeated to you.) Nor can it be sought in sciences other 
than these, for then it would not be sought in any science at all. [God’s 
existence] would then have to be either self-evident or [else] something 
one despairs of proving through theoretical reflection. But it is neither 
self-evident nor something one despairs of demonstrating; for [in fact] 
there is a proof for it. Moreover, how can an existence which one despairs 
of demonstrating be legitimately admitted [as the subject matter of this 
science]? It thus remains that the investigation [of God’s existence belongs] 
only in this science. 

(12) The inquiry concerning [God] would, then, have two aspects— 
one [being] an inquiry concerning Him with respect to His existence® 
and the other [an inquiry] with respect to His attributes. If, then, the 
inquiry concerning His existence is in this science, it cannot be the subject 
matter of this science. For it is not for any science to establish its own 
subject matter. We will presently show you that the inquiry concerning His 
existence can only [reside] in this science, since it has become clear to 
you from the state of this science that it investigates [the things] that 
are basically separable from matter. You have glimpsed in the natural 
sciences that God is neither a body nor the power of a body, but that He is 
one—free in every respect from matter and from admixture with motion. 
Hence, the inquiry concerning Him must belong to this science. What 
you have glimpsed regarding this in the natural sciences was foreign to the 
natural sciences—{something] used in them that does not belong to them. 
By this, however, it was intended to hasten for man the knowledge of the 
existence of the First Principle, so that the desire to acquire the other 
sciences would take hold of him, and [to hasten] his being drawn to the 
level [of mastering these sciences] so as to reach true knowledge of Him. 
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(13) Since it is inescapable that there should be a subject matter for 
this science, and since it has become clear to you that that which was 
believed to be its subject matter was not its subject matter, let us consider: 
Is its subject matter the ultimate causes for all the existents—the four 
of them—not one being excluded from the discussion? For this is also 
{a view] which some people may believe. 

(14) But examining all the causes must also include their being con- 
sidered either [(a)] inasmuch as they are existents, [(b)] inasmuch as 
they are absolute causes, [(c)] inasmuch as they consist of each of the 
four [existents] in the manner that is peculiar to it (I mean, inasmuch as 
this is an agent, this a recipient [of action], and that some other thing), 
or {(d)] with respect to the aggregate composed thercof. 

(15) We thus say: Examination of them cannot be with respect to 
their being absolute causes, whereby the purpose of this science would 
be to examine matters occurring to the causes inasmuch as they are 
absolute causes. This is seen in a number of ways. Onc of these is that 
this science investigates notions that are not accidents proper to causes 
inasmuch as they are causes—[notions] such as the universal and the 
particular, potency and act,'® possibility and necessity, and others. [Now,] 
it is obvious and clear that these matters in themselves are such that 
they necessarily call for investigation. Moreover, they are not among the 
accidents proper to natural and mathematical things. Nor do they fall 
within the [class of] accidents proper to the practical sciences. It thus 
remains that the investigation of these rests with the science that is left 
in the division [of the sciences] —namely, this science. 

(16) Again, knowledge of the absolute causes comes about after the 
science establishing the existence of causes for those things that have 
causes. For, as long as we have not established the existence of causes for 
those things that are effects (by establishing that the existence of [the 
latter] has a relation to what precedes them in existence), it does not 
become a rational necessity that there is an absolute cause and that 
there is here some cause. As for sensation, it leads only to concomitance. 
And it is not the case that, if two things are concomitants, it then follows 
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necessarily that one of them is the cause of the other.'! The persuaded 
belief that occurs to the soul due to the multiplicity [of things] conveyed 
by sensation and empirical test does not become assured, as you have 
known, except through the knowledge that the things that exist are, for 
the most part, either natural or voluntary. And this, in reality, depends 
on the affirmation of underlying reasons and the acknowledgment of the 
existence of reasons and causes. This is not a primary [self]-evident 
[knowledge] but is something commonly held;!? and you have known the 
difference between the two. Nor is it the case, when it is close to being 
self-evident to the mind that temporal! things have some originating prin- 
ciple, that this must be self-evident. ([This is] exemplified by many of 
the geometrical matters demonstrated in Euclid’s book.) Moreover, the 
demonstrative proof of the above does not belong to the other sciences. 
Hence, it must belong to this science. 

(17) How, then, can the existence of the subject matter of science, 
whose states are investigated within [the category] of the things sought 
after [in science], be sought therein? If this [impossible state of affairs] 
is the case, then it is also evident that the inquiry concerning [the causes] is 
not with respect to the existence proper to each—because this is [some- 
thing] sought after in this science—nor can it be with respect to their 
being some aggregate and a whole (I do not say “aggregational” and 
“universal”). For, examining the parts of the aggregate is prior to exam- 
ining the aggregate (although in one respect, you have learned, this is not 
the case with the particular instances of the universal). Hence, examin- 
ing the parts must be either in this science—whereby they would have the 
greater claim to be the subject matter—or else in another science. But 
no science except this one includes discussion of the ultimate causes. 
If, however, the examination of the causes pertains to them inasmuch as 
they exist and [pertains] to the things that relate to them in this respect, 
then the primary subject matter [of metaphysics] must be the existent 
inasmuch as it is an existent. 

(18) Thus, the falsity of this theoretical [argument]—namely, that 
the subject matter of this science is the ultimate causes—becomes evi- 
dent. Rather, it should be known that [probing the ultimate causes] is its 
perfection and what it seeks after. 
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Chapter [Two] 


On attaining the subject matter of this science 


(1) Hence, we must inescapably indicate the subject matter of this 
science so that the purpose that lies in this science becomes evident for us. 
We thus say: 

(2) The subject matter of natural science [as we have seen] was 
body, [but] not by way of its being an existent, nor by way of its being 
substance, nor by way of its being composed of its two principles ([by 
which] I mean matter and form), but by way of its being subject to motion 
and rest. The sciences that fall under natural science are farther away 
from this;! the same is the case with the moral sciences. 

(3) As for mathematical science, its subject was either measure 
abstracted in the mind from matter, or measure apprehended in the mind 
with matter, or number abstracted from matter, or number in matter. 
This investigation, too, was not directed toward establishing that it is 
either measure abstracted [from matter] or measure in matter or number 
abstracted [from matter] or [number] in matter, but [it] was in the direc- 
tion of the states that occur to measure after being thus posited. With 
the sciences that fall under the mathematical, it is more proper for their 
investigation to be confined to the accidental occurrences that attach to 
posited things [that are] more specific than these [former]. 

(4) The subject matter of logic, as you have known, was the second- 
ary intelligible ideas that depend on the primary intelligible ideas? with 
respect to the manner by which one arrives through them from what is 
known to what is unknown—not [however] with respect to their being 
intelligible[s], having [that] intellectual existence that either is not at 
all attached to matter or attached to noncorporeal matter.® Besides these 


sciences, there are no other sciences. 
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(5) Moreover, investigating the state of substance inasmuch as it is 
an existence and a substance; of body inasmuch as it is a substance; of 
measure and number inasmuch as [these] two exist, and the manner of 
their existence; and [the state of] formal things that are either not in 
matter or are in matter which is not corporeal matter, and the manner 
of their existence and what mode of existence is proper to them—[all 
this] is one of the things to which one ought to devote [a special] inquiry. 
This [inquiry] can neither be part of the knowledge of sensible things 
nor [be] part of the knowledge of what exists in sensible things. The acts 
of estimating and of defining, however, strip [what exists in sensible 
things] from sensibles. It is, hence, part of the knowledge of that whose 
existence is separable. 

(6) As for substance, it is clear that its existence, inasmuch as it is 
only substance, is not connected with matter. Otherwise, there would be 
no substance that is not sensible. As for number, it would apply to [both] 
sensible and non-sensible things. Thus, inasmuch as it is number, it is 
not attached to sensible things. 

(7) In the case of measure, however, the utterance [denoting it] is an 
equivocal term. It includes [(1)] what is said to be “measure,” by which is 
meant the extension that gives subsistence toa natural body; and [(2)] what 
is said to be “measure,” by which is meant a continuous quantity predi- 
cated of the line, the surface, and the determinate body. You have known 
the difference between the two. Neither of them is separate from matter. 
However, measure in the first sense, although inseparable from matter, is 
also a principle for the existence of natural bodies. If, then, it is a principle 
of their existence, its subsistence cannot be connected with them in the 
sense that it derives subsistence from sensible things; rather, sensible 
things derive their subsistence from it. It is, hence, also essentially prior to 
sensible things. This is not the case with shape. For shape is an accident 
[that occurs] as a necessary concomitant of matter after its substantiation 
as an existing finite body and its carrying a finite surface. For limits are 
necessary for measure with respect to matter’s realizing its perfection 
through [measure]—[limits] becoming thereafter necessary concomitants 
of [measure]. If, then, this is the case, shape exists only in matter and is 


not a primary cause for the emergence of matter into actuality. 
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(8) As for measure in the other sense, it is subject to theoretical 
inquiry with respect to its existence and to theoretical inquiry with respect 
to the accidental occurrences [it undergoes}.* As regards the theoretical 
inquiry concerning its existence [that asks] what mode of existence [this] 
is and to what division of the existent it belongs, [this] is also not an inves- 
tigation of an idea that is connected with matter. 

(9) Regarding the subject of logic viewed in itself, it is clear that it is 
outside sensible things. 

(10) It is thus evident that all these [subjects] fall under the science 
that is engaged with [those things] whose subsistence is not connected 
with sensibles. It is impossible to posit for them a common subject matter 
other than the existent of which they would all constitute the states and 
accidental circumstances. For some of them are substances, some are 
quantities, and some are other categories. No ascertainable meaning can 
be common to all of them other than the true meaning of existence. 

(11) Similarly, one may also find matters that must be defined and 
ascertained in the soul, being common to [all] the sciences, where not any 
one of the sciences undertakes discussion thereof—for example, the one 
inasmuch as it is one, the numerous inasmuch as it is numerous, the 
agreeing, the different, the contrary, and others. Some [of the sciences] 
only use them; others will only take their definitions without discussing 
the mode of their existence. These are not accidental circumstances 
proper to anything pertaining to the subjects of these particular sciences; 
nor are they among the things whose [mode of] existence is anything 
other than the existence of attributes for entities; nor [again] are they 
among the attributes shared by all things so that each one of [these 
attributes] would be common to everything. Moreover, [the subject mat- 
ter of metaphysics] cannot be specifically confined to any one category, 
nor can it be the attributes of any one thing except the existent inasmuch 
as it is an existent. 

(12) It is thus clear to you from this totality [of what has been said] 
that the existent inasmuch as it is an existent is something common to 
all these things and that it must be made the subject matter of this art 
for the reasons we have stated. And, moreover, because it is above the 
need either for its quiddity to be learned or for itself to be established 


so as to require another science to undertake to clarify [such] a state of 


affairs therein ([this] because of the impossibility of establishing the 
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subject matter of a science and ascertaining its quiddity in the very science 
that has that subject), [it thus needs] only the admission of its existence® 
and quiddity. The primary subject matter of this science is, hence, the 
existent inasmuch as it is an existent; and the things sought after in 
[this science] are those that accompany [the existent,] inasmuch as it is 
an existent, unconditionally. 

(13) Some of these things belong to [the existent] as though they 
were species®—as, for example, substance, quantity, and quality. For, in 
undergoing such a division, the existent does not require, [as is] required 
by substance, [a] prior division into many divisions, where it must [for 
example] be divided into human and not human. Some of these are akin 
to proper accidents,’ such as the one and the many, the potential and the 
actual, the universal and the particular, and the possible and the necessary. 
For, the existent, in accepting these accidents® and in being prepared for 
them, does not need to become specified as natural, mathematical, moral, 
or some other thing. 

(14) Someone, however, may say: If the existent is made the subject 
matter of this science, then the principles of the existents cannot be 
established in it, because, in every science, investigation is of the things 
that follow its subject, not of its principles. 

(15) The answer to this is that theoretical inquiry of the principles is 
also an investigation of the things that occur as accidents to this subject. 
[This is] because the existent’s being a principle is neither [something] 
that gives it its subsistence nor [something] impossible in it; but, with 
respect to the nature of the existent, [it] is something that occurs acci- 
dentally to it and is one of the accidents to it. For there is nothing more 
general than the existent [that would allow a principle] to attach to [some] 
other [thing] in a primary way. Neither does the existent need to become 
natural, mathematical, or some other thing in order to be subject to the 
occurrence of being a principle. Moreover, the principle is not a principle 
of the existent in its entirety.® For, if it were a principle of the existent in 
its entirety, then it would be a principle of itself. On the contrary, the 
existent in its entirety has no principle, a principle being a principle only 
for the existent that is caused. The principle is thus a principle of part of 
the existent. Thus, this science does not investigate the principles of the 
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existent absolutely but investigates only the principles of some [of the 
things] in it, as in the case of the particular sciences. For, although these 
[latter] do not demonstrate the existence of their common principles 
(since they have principles common to everything toward which each 
moves),'° they [nonetheless] demonstrate from the things within them the 
existence of that which is a principle [for the science] posterior to them. 

(16) What adheres necessarily to this science [therefore] is that it is 
necessarily divided into parts. Some of these will investigate the ultimate 
causes, for these are the causes of every caused existent with respect to its 
existence. [This science] will [also] investigate the First Cause, from which 
emanates every caused existent inasmuch as it is a caused existent, not only 
inasmuch as it is an existent in motion or [only inasmuch as it is] quantified. 
Some [of the parts of this science] will investigate the accidental occur- 
rences to the existent, and some [will investigate] the principles of the 
particular sciences. And because the principles of each science that is 
more particular are things searched after in the higher science—as, for 
example, the principles of medicine [found] in natural [science] and of 
surveying [found] in geometry—it will so occur in this science that the 
principles of the particular sciences that investigate the states of the par- 
ticular existents are clarified therein. 

(17) Thus, this science investigates the states of the existent—and the 
things that belong to it that are akin [to being] divisions and species— 
until it arrives at a specialization with which the subject of natural science 
begins, relinquishing to it this speciality; [and at a] specialization with 
which the subject matter of mathematics begins, relinquishing to it this 
speciality; and so on with the others. And [this science] investigates and 
determines the state of that which, prior to such specialization, is akin to 
a principle. Thus, [some of] the things sought after in this science are 
the causes of the existent inasmuch as it is a caused existent; some [of the 
things sought after] pertain to the accidental occurrences to the existent; 
and some [pertain] to the principles of the particular sciences. 

(18) This, then, is the science sought after in this art. It is first philos- 
ophy, because it is knowledge of the first thing in existence (namely, the 
First Cause) and the first thing in generality (namely, existence and unity). 
It is also wisdom, which is the best knowledge of the best thing known. 
For, it is the best knowledge (that is, [knowledge that yields] certainty) of 
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the best thing known (that is, God, exalted be He, and the causes after 
Him). It is also knowledge of the ultimate causes of the whole [of caused 
things]. Moreover, it is knowledge of God and has the definition of divine 
science, which consists of a knowledge of the things that are separable 
from matter in definition and existence. For, as has become clear, the 
existent inasmuch as it is an existent, and its principles and the acciden- 
tal occurrences [it undergoes] are all prior in existence to matter, and 
none of them is dependent for its existence on [matter’s] existence. 

(19) If, in this science, one investigates that which is not prior to 
matter, what is being investigated therein is only an idea, that idea not 
requiring matter for its existence. But the things investigated in [this 
science] are of four parts: [(1)] Some of these are basically devoid of mat- 
ter and that which attaches to matter. [(2)] Some are mixed with matter, 
but [this] is the admixture of the cause that gives subsistence and is prior; 
it is not matter that renders it subsistent. [(3)] Some may be found with 
or without matter—for example, causality and unity. What these share 
in common, insofar as they are [the things] they are [in themselves], 
consists in their not needing matter for their realization. This group also 
shares in not being material in existence in the sense that it does not 
derive its existence from matter. [(4)] Some are material things—as, for 
example, motion and rest. What is investigated in this science, however, 
is not their state in matter, but only the mode of existence that belongs 
to them. Thus, if this last division is taken with the others, they would all 
have in common the fact that the mode of investigation pertaining to 
them is in the direction of an idea whose existence does not subsist in 
matter. The case here is [the same] as it is in the mathematical sciences, 
wherein sometimes that which is determined by matter is posited, but 
where the mode of theoretical inquiry and investigation concerning it 
would be in the direction of an idea [that is] not determined by matter 
and where the relation with matter of what was investigated does not 
remove the investigation from being mathematical. 

(20) [From the above,] the purpose of this science has become mani- 
fest and apparent. 

(21) This science shares something in common with dialectical and 
sophistical [arguments] in one respect, differs from both [together] in 
[another] respect, and differs from each [separately] in [yet another] 
respect. As for its having something in common with the two, this is 
because what is investigated in this science is [something] which no 
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exponent of a particular science discusses, whereas both the dialectician 
and the sophist discuss it. Regarding its differing from both, [this] is due 
to the fact that the [metaphysician] (the first philosopher inasmuch as he 
is the first philosopher) does not discuss the problems of the particular 
sciences, whereas [the former] two discuss them. As regards the special 
difference [of this science] from dialectic, [the difference lies] in power. 
For dialectical discussion yields opinion [and] not certainty, as you have 
learned in the art of logic. As for its difference from sophistry, [this] is in 
terms of desire.!! This is because [the metaphysician] desires the truth 
itself, whereas [the sophist] desires to be thought of as a wise man who 
utters truth, even though he is not a wise man. 


Chapter [Three] 


On the benefit of this science, the order’ 
[in which it is studied], and its name 


(1) Regarding the benefit of this science, you must have come to 
know from the sciences preceding this one the difference between the 
beneficial and the good and the difference between the harmful and 
evil_—that the beneficial is the cause that in itself leads to the good and 
that benefit is the idea through which one arrives from evil at the good. 
Now that this is established, you would have known that all the sciences 
share in one benefit—namely, the attainment of the human soul’s per- 
fection in act, preparing it for happiness in the hereafter. However, when 
one looks in the introductions of [philosophical] books for [a statement 
about] the benefit of the sciences, [one discovers] that the intention is 
not directed to such a meaning but, rather, to the assistance [each science] 
renders the other, so that the benefit of any one science becomes an idea 
through which one arrives at the validation of another science. 

(2) If “benefit” is [used] in this [second] sense, then it can either be 
spoken of in an absolute sense or be spoken of in a specific manner. As 
regards the absolute [sense], it consists in the beneficial being conducive 
to the validation of another science of whatever [level]. As regards the 
specific [sense], it consists in the beneficial being conducive to the [vali- 
dation] of a [science] higher than it. [This higher science] acts as the 
purpose for the [lower science], since [the latter] acts for its sake, the 
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(3) Hence, if we take “benefit” in the absolute sense, then this [meta- 
physical] science does have a benefit. If [however] we take “benefit” in the 
special sense, then this science is above being of use to another science; 
rather, the rest of the sciences are of use to it. 

(4) On the other hand, if we divide absolute benefit into its divisions, 
it would consist of three parts: [(1)] a division wherein that which is con- 
ducive is conducive to a loftier idea than it; [(2)] a division wherein that 
which is conducive is conducive to an idea equal to it; and [(3)] a division 
wherein the conducive is conducive to an idea lower than it—[where, | 
in effect, it contributes to a perfection lower than itself. If a special name 
is sought for this [latter], the most appropriate would be “emanation,” 
“bestowal,” “providence,” “leadership,” or some similar thing which you will 
find once you examine inductively the suitable utterances in this category. 

(5) Benefit, in the specific [sense], is close to the rendering of service, 
whereas the benefit attained by the lower from the nobler does not resemble 
the rendering of service. [For] you know that the servant benefits the one 
served and that the one served also benefits the servant (I mean, when 
“benefit” is taken in the absolute [sense]), where the species and specific 
aspect of each benefit constitute a species that is other [than the rest]. 
Hence, the benefit of this science—the manner of which we have shown— 
is to bestow certainty on the principles of the particular sciences and to 
validate the quiddity of the things they share in common, even when [the 
latter] are not principles. This, then, is the benefit of the leader to the sub- 
ordinate and of the one served to the servant, since the relation of this 
science to the particular sciences is that of the thing which is the object of 
knowledge in this science to the things that are the object of knowledge 
in those sciences. For just as [the former] is a principle for the existence of 
these [latter sciences], knowledge of [the former] is a principle for vali- 
dating the knowledge of these [latter sciences]. 

(6) Concerning the order [in which] this science [is studied], it should 
be learned after the natural and mathematical sciences. As regards the 
natural [sciences], this is because many of the things admitted in this 
science are among the things made evident in the natural sciences— 
as [for example] generation and corruption, change, place, time, the 
connection of every moved thing by a mover, the termination of [all] 
moved things with a first mover, and other than these. As for the mathe- 
matical [sciences], this is because the ultimate aim in this [metaphysi- 
cal] science—namely, knowledge of God’s governance, knowledge of the 
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spiritual angels and their ranks, and knowledge of the order of the 
arrangement of the spheres—can only be arrived at through astronomy; 
and astronomy is only arrived at through the science of arithmetic and 
geometry. As for music and the particular divisions of mathematics and 
the moral and political [sciences], these constitute benefits that are not 
necessary for this science. 

(7) A questioner, however, may ask and say: “If the principles in the 
natural sciences and mathematics are only demonstrated in this science, 
and [if] the questions in [those] two sciences are demonstrated through 
the principles, and [if] the principles of those two sciences become prin- 
ciples for this [metaphysical] science, this would be a circular demon- 
stration, becoming, in the final analysis, a demonstration of a thing from 
itself.” What ought to be said in resolving this doubt is what has already 
been said in the Book of Demonstration.” From this, however, we will bring 
only a measure sufficient for this context. We say: 

(3) The principle of a science is not a principle merely because all 
the questions depend on it for their demonstrative proofs, actually or 
potentially; rather, the principle may be taken in the demonstrations of 
some of these questions. Moreover, it is possible that there are questions 
in the sciences whose demonstrations do not employ something posited? 
[from other sciences] at all but only use premises that have no demon- 
strations proving them. The principle of a science, however, is only a truly 
scientific principle if its adoption bestows the certainty acquired from the 
cause. If, however, it does not give the cause, [then it is] only said to be a 
principle of a science in a different manner; it is more fitting to speak of 
it as a principle in the way that sense is said to be a principle, where sense 
inasmuch as it is sense bestows only [knowledge of] existence. 

(9) The doubt is, hence, removed. For the natural principle can either 
be self-evident or [be] demonstrated in first philosophy through that which 
is not demonstrated by [the natural principle] thereafter. Through it, 
however, only other questions are demonstrated, so that what constitutes 
a premise in the higher science for yielding that principle is ignored in 
the principle’s [own] yielding [of a demonstrative conclusion]; but [the 
latter] would have another premise. It is also possible that the natural and 
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mathematical science would have yielded for us [only] a demonstration of 
the fact, even if it did not yield for us demonstration of the reasoned fact;* 
and that this [metaphysical] science would then yield for us a demonstra- 
tion of the reasoned fact, particularly as regards the remote final causes. 

(10) It has thus become clear that that which is, in some manner, a 
principle of this [metaphysical] science, being [at the same time] one of the 
questions in the natural sciences, is [something] whose demonstration 
either [(a)] does not follow from principles that are demonstrated in [meta- 
physics] but from principles that are self-evident; or [(b)] follows from 
principles that are questions in this [metaphysical] science but which do 
not revert to become principles for these selfsame questions, but for other 
questions. Or [(c) it could be that] these [latter] principles are of things 
belonging to this [metaphysical] science for proving the existence of that 
whose “why-ness” is intended to be shown in this science. It is known that, 
if the matter is in this manner, the proof would not be at all circular so as 
to be a proof that reduces to assuming the [very] thing to be proved. 

(11) You ought to know that, within [this subject] itself, there is a way to 
show that the purpose in this science is to attain a principle without 
[requiring first] another science. For it will become clear to you anon, 
through an intimation, that we have a way for proving the First Principle, 
not through inference from sensible things, but through universal, rational 
premises [(a)] that necessitate [the conclusion] that there must be for 
existence a principle that is necessary in its existence; [(b)] that renders [it] 
impossible for [the latter] to be in [any] respect multiple or changing; and 
[(c)] that necessitate [the conclusion] that [this principle] is the principle 
of the whole [of the other existents] and that [this] whole is necessitated 
[by the principle] according to the order [possessed by] the whole. Due to our 
impotence, however, we are unable to adopt this demonstrative method— 
which is a method of arriving at the secondary [existents] from the [ primary] 
principles and from the cause to the effect—except in [the case of] some 
ageregates of the orders of existence, [and even then] not in detail. 

(12) Thus, in its own right, this science should be prior to all the 
[other] sciences; but, from our point of view, it is posterior to all of them. 
We have thus spoken about the rank of this science within the aggregate 
of the sciences. 

(13) As for the name of this science, it is [metaphysics,] “that which 
is after nature.” By “nature” is not meant the power which is a principle 
of motion and rest, but the totality of the things that come about 
through corporeal matter—|[including the latter] power and accidents. 
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For it has been said that “nature” is said of the natural body that has the 
nature, the natural body being the sensed body [along] with what belongs 
to it by way of properties and accidents. The meaning of “[that which] is 
after nature” [involves] a posteriority relative to us. For, when we first 
observe existence and get to know its states, we observe this natural exis- 
tence. As for that which this science, if considered in itself, deserves to be 
named, [this] is to speak of it as the science of what is “prior to nature,” 
because the matters investigated in this science are, in [terms of] essence 
and generality, prior to nature. 

(14) Someone, however, may say: “The purely mathematical things 
examined in arithmetic and geometry are also ‘prior to nature’—partic- 
ularly number, for there is no dependency? at al] for its existence on 
nature because it cannot be found in nature. It thus follows necessarily 
that the science of arithmetic and geometry should be ‘the science of 
what is prior to nature.” 

(15) What ought to be said in answering this doubting is [as follows]: 
As regards geometry, that aspect of it where theoretical investigation 
pertains only to lines, surfaces, and corporeal things, it is known that its 
subject is not separable in subsistence from nature. Hence, the accidents 
necessary to [this subject] have the greater claim to [this inseparability]. 
[In the case of] that [aspect of geometry] whose subject is absolute 
measure, absolute measure is taken in it inasmuch as it is disposed [for 
the reception] of any relation that happens to occur. This does not belong 
to measure inasmuch as it is a principle for the natural sciences and is 
a form, but [only] inasmuch as it is a measure and an accident. The 
difference between measure as the dimension of matter in an absolute 
[sense] and measure as quantity—and, [moreover, the fact] that the 
term “measure” is used equivocally for both—are [things] known from 
our exposition of the logical and natural sciences. If this is the case, then 
the subject of geometry is not in reality the known measure that gives 
subsistence to the natural body, but measure which is predicated of line, 
surface, and body. It is [this latter] which is disposed [to receive] the var- 


ious [geometrical] relations. 
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(16) As for number, the doubt concerning it is more persistent. At 
first sight, it would seem that the science of number is the science of 
“what is after nature,” unless one means something else by the science 
of “what is after nature”—namely, the science of that which is separable 
from nature in all respects. As such, this science would have been named 
after that which is noblest in it, just as this science is also termed “divine 
science” because knowledge of God—exalted be He—is [its ultimate] 
aim. Often things are named after their noblest meaning, their noblest 
part, and the part which is akin to the purpose. It would thus be as if this 
[metaphysical] science is the one whose perfection, noblest part, and pri- 
mary purpose was knowledge of what is separable from nature in every 
respect. Then, if the appellation [“metaphysics”] is set beside this mean- 
ing, the science of number would have nothing in common with this 
meaning. So much, then, for this. 

(17) But the verified explanation that the science of arithmetic is 
extraneous to the science of “what is after nature” is [as follows]: It will 
become manifest to you that the subject [of arithmetic] does not pertain 
to number in every respect. For number can be found in separable things 
and in natural things; and a posture, abstracted from all things to which 
[number] is an accident, can occur to it in the human estimative facultyS— 
[this] even though it is impossible for number to exist except as an accident 
of something in existence. Number whose existence is in things separate 
[from matter] cannot become subject to any relation of increase or decrease 
that may occur but will only remain as it is. Rather, it is only necessary to 
posit it in such a way that it becomes receptive to any increase that happens 
to be, and to any relation that happens to be when it exists in the matter 
of bodies (which is, potentially, all modes of numbered things) or when 
[number] is in the estimative faculty. In both these states, it is not separable 
from nature, 

(18) Hence, the science of arithmetic, inasmuch as it studies number, 
studies it only after [number] has acquired that aspect possessed by it 
when it exists in nature. And it seems that the first theoretical study of 
[number that the science of arithmetic undertakes] is when it is in the 
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estimative faculty having the description [mentioned] above; for this is 
an estimation [of number] taken from natural states subject to combi- 
nation and separation, unification and division. 

(19) Arithmetic is thus neither a study of the essence of number nor a 
study of the accidents of number inasmuch as it is absolute number, but 
[it is a study] of its accidental occurrences with respect to its attaining a 
state receptive of what has been indicated [above]. It is either material, 
then, or [it] pertains to human estimation dependent on matter. 

(20) As for the theoretical study of the essence of number and what 
occurs to it inasmuch as it is neither connected with matter nor depen- 
dent on it, it belongs to this [metaphysical] science. 


Chapter [Four] 


On the totality of matters discussed in this science 


(1) Hence, we must, in this art, know the state of the relation of the 
thing and the existent to the categories—the state of privation, the state 
of necessity (that is, necessary existence and its conditions), and the 
state of possibility and its true nature (this being the same as theoretical 
investigation of potentiality and actuality). [We must also] examine the 
state of what is in essence and what is accidental; the true and the false; 
and the state of substance and [the number] of divisions it has. For, {in 
order] to be an existing substance, the existent does not need to become 
natural or mathematical; for there are substances that lie outside these 
two. We must, hence, know the state of substance which is akin to prime 
matter—how it is, whether it is separable or not separable, whether it is of 
uniform or diverse species, its relation to form. [We must then investigate] 
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formal substance and what it is, whether it is also separable or not sepa- 
rable, the state of [the substance’s] composite [of form and matter], the 
state of each of [the latter] composites with respect to definitions, the 
manner of correspondence between definitions and things defined. 

(2) Since, in terms of some kind [of opposition], the opposite of sub- 
stance is accident, we must get to know, in this [metaphysical] science, the 
nature of the accident—its [various] types and the mode of definitions 
by which accidents are defined—acquainting ourselves with each of the 
categories of accidents. In the case of [an accident that is] prone! to be 
thought of as a substance when it is not a substance, we will demonstrate 
its accidental nature.? We must [also] know the ranks of all the sub- 
stances in relation to each other in existence according to their priority 
and posteriority. We must likewise know the states of the accidents [in 
this respect]. 

(3) In this place it is proper to acquaint ourselves with the state of the 
universal and the particular, the whole and the part; the manner of exis- 
tence of the universal natures; whether they have an existence in external 
particulars; the manner of their existence in the soul; and whether they 
have an existence separate from [both] external [particular] things* and 
the soul. Here we would acquaint ourselves with the state of genus and 
species and the like.® 

(4) Because, in being either a cause or an effect, the existent does not 
need to be natural, mathematical, or some [similar] thing, it would be fit- 
ting to follow [the above] discourse with [a discussion of | causes—their 
genera and states, and the manner of the state that ought to be between 
them and [their] effects—and to make known the difference between the 
efficient principle and others. We [must] discuss action and passion and 
make known the difference between form and teleological end, prove the 
existence of each, and show that at every level they lead to a first cause. 

(5) We must make clear the discussion of principle and beginning; 
then the discussion of the prior, the posterior, and origination; the kinds 
of these; their species; and the particular property of each of their species. 
[We must make clear] what among [these] is prior by nature and prior 
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for the intellect, and [we must] ascertain the things that are prior for the 
intellect and [make clear] the mode of addressing those who deny them; 
and we will contradict whatever among these things includes a widely 
accepted opinion that is contrary to the truth, 

(6) These [things] and their like are the sequels of the existent inas- 
much as it exists. Because the one is coextensive with existence, it also 
becomes necessary for us to examine the one. Once we examine the one, 
it becomes necessary to examine the many and to know the opposition 
between the two. At this point, it becomes necessary to examine number, 
its relation to existing things, and the relation of the continuous quantity, 
which is in some respects the opposite of [number], to the existents. [We 
must then] enumerate all the false opinions concerning [number] and 
will make known that none of this is separable, [nor does it constitute] a 
principle for existing things. We must establish the accidental happen- 
ings that occur to numbers and the continuous quantities, such as figures 
and their like. [Now,] among the adjuncts of the one are the resembling, 
the equal, the corresponding, the homogeneous, the comparable, the 
similar, and the self-identical.6 We must, hence, discuss each of these 
[things] and their opposites [and show] that [these opposites] relate to 
multiplicity—[opposites] such as the nonresembling, the unequal, the 
heterogeneous, the dissimilar, the “other” in general, difference and con- 
trariety and their types, and the truly contradictory and its nature. 

(7) After this, we will move on to the principles of existing things. 
We will prove the existence of the First Principle and [show] that He is 
one, ‘Truth, and the utmost in majesty. We will make known in how many 
respects He is one and in how many respects He is truth; how He knows 
all things and has power over all things; the meaning of “He knows” and 
of “He is powerful”; that He is bountiful, that He is peace—that is, pure 
good—that He is loved for Himself, that He is true enjoyment, and that 
true beauty [resides] with Him. We will then strip away the opinions 
stated and thought of Him that are contrary to the truth. 

(8) We will then show His relation to the existents [that proceed] 
from Him, [indicating] the first of the things that exist through Him. 
{We will next explain] how the existents [proceeding] from Him are 
ordered in ranks, commencing with the angelic intellectual substances, 
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[followed by] the angelic substances [endowed with] soul, then the celes- 
tial spherical substances, then these elements [in the world of generation 
and corruption, ascending] then to the things formed by them, [and] 
then to man. [We will then explain] how all things revert to Him [in 
dependence] and the manner in which He is for them [both] an efficient 
principle and a perfecting principle. [We will discuss] what the state of the 
human soul would be when the relation between it and nature is severed, 
and what its rank in existence would be. In [the course of discussing all] 
this, we will indicate the high estate of prophecy, the obligation of obeying 
it, and [the fact] that it [proceeds] necessarily from God. [We will also 
indicate] the morals and actions which, together with wisdom, are needed 
by the human soul for [attaining] the felicity of the hereafter; and [we 
will describe] the different types of felicity. 

(9) When we reach this point, we shall have concluded this, our book, 
God being our help in this. 


Chapter [Five] 


On indicating the existent, the thing, and their first division, 
wherewith attention is directed to the objective [sought] 


(1) We say: The ideas! of “the existent,” “the thing,” and “the nec- 
essary” are impressed in the soul in a primary way. This impression does 
not require better known things to bring it about. [This is similar]? to 
what obtains in the category of assent,? where there are primary principles, 
found to be true in themselves, causing [in turn] assent to the truths of 
other [propositions]. If the expression denoting them does not occur to the 
mind or is not understood, then it would be impossible to know whatever 
is known through them. [This is so] even though the informative act 
striving to bring them to mind or to explain what expressions indicate 
them is not engaged in an endeavor to impart knowledge not [already] 
present in the natural intelligence, but is merely drawing attention to 
explaining what the speaker intends and upholds. This may occur through 
things which, in themselves, are less evident than the things intended 
to be made known but which, for some cause or some expression, have 


become better known. 
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(2) Similarly, in conceptual matters, there are things which are prin- 
ciples for conception that are conceived in themselves. If one desires to 
indicate them, [such indication] would not, in reality, constitute making an 
unknown thing known but would merely consist in drawing attention to 
them or bringing them to mind through the use of a name or a sign which, 
in itself, may be less known than [the principles] but which, for some 
cause or circumstance, happens to be more obvious in its signification. 

(3) If, then, such a sign is used, the soul is awakened [to the fact] that 
such a meaning is being brought to mind, in [the sense] that it is the 
intended [meaning and] not another, without the sign in reality having 
given [any] knowledge of it. 

(4) If every conception were to require that [another] conception 
should precede it, then [such a] state of affairs would lead either to an 
infinite regress or to circularity. 

(5) The things that have the highest claim to be conccived in them- 
selves are those common to all matters—as, for example, “the existent,” 
“the one thing,” and others. For this reason, none of these things can be 
shown by a proof totally devoid of circularity or by the exposition of bet- 
ter known things. Hence, whoever attempts to place in them something 
as a [defining] constituent falters—as, for example, one who says: “It is 
of the existent’s true nature to be cither active or acted on.” This, while 
inescapably the case, belongs to the division of the existent, the existent 
being better known than the active and the passive. The masses conceive 
the reality of the existent without knowing at all that it must be either 
active or passive. For my part, up to this point, this has not been evident 
to me except through a syllogism—nothing else. How, then, would it be 
the state of one who strives to define the state of the evident thing in terms 
of some quality belonging to it which requires a proof to establish that it 
exists for [that thing]? 

(6) The case is similar with somebody’s statement: “The thing is 
that about which it is valid [to give] an informative statement,”* for “is 
valid” is less known than “the thing”; and “informative statement” Is 
[likewise] less known than “the thing.” How, then, can this be the defini- 
tion of the thing? Indeed, “is valid” and “information” are known only 
after one uses, in explaining what they are, [terms] indicating that each 
is either a “thing,” a “matter,” a “whatever,” or a “that which [is]”—all 
of these being like synonyms of the word “thing.” 
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(7) How, then, can the thing be truly defined in terms of what is 
known only through it? Yes, in this and similar things there may be some 
act of directing attention; but, in reality, if you say, “The thing is that 
about which it is valid [to give] an informative statement,” it is as if you 
have said, “The thing is the thing about which it is valid (to give] an 
informative statement,” because the meaning of “whatever,” “that which,” 
and “the thing” is one and the same. You would have then included “the 
thing” in the definition of “the thing.” Still, we do not deny that through 
this [statement] and its like, despite its vitiating starting point, there 
occurs in some manner a directing of attention to the thing. 

(8) [Moreover] we say: The meaning of “existence” and the meaning 
of “thing” are conceived in the soul and are two meanings,° whereas “the 
existent,” “the established,” and “the realized” are synonyms. We do not 
doubt that their meaning has been realized in the soul of whoever is 
reading this book. 

(9) “The thing,” or its equivalent, may be used in all languages to 
indicate some other meaning. For, to everything there is a reality by 
virtue of which it is what it is. Thus, the triangle has a reality in that it is a 
triangle, and whiteness has reality in that it is whiteness. It is that which 
we should perhaps call “proper existence,” not intending by this the 
meaning given to affirmative existence; for the expression “existence” is 
also used to denote many meanings, one of which is the reality a thing 
happens to have. Thus, [the reality] a thing happens to have is, as it were, 
its proper existence.® 

(10) To resume, we say: It is evident that each thing has a reality 
proper to it—namely, its quiddity. It is known that the reality proper to 
each thing is something other than the existence that corresponds to 
what is affirmed. 

(11) This is because, if you said, “The reality of such a thing exists 
either in concrete things,’ or in the soul, or absolutely, being common to 
both,” this would have a meaning [that was] realized and understood; 
[whereas,] if you were to say, “The reality of such a thing is the reality of 
such a thing,” or “The reality of such a thing is a reality,” this would be 
superfluous, useless talk. [Again,] if you were to say, “The reality of such 
a thing is a thing,” this, too, would not be a statement imparting knowl- 
edge of what is not known. Even less useful than this is for you to say, 
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“Reality is a thing,” unless by “thing” you mean “the existent”; for then 
it is as though you have said, “The reality of such a thing is an existing 
reality.” If, however, you said, “The reality of A is something and the 
reality of B is another thing,” this would be sound, imparting knowledge; 
because [in saying this] you make the reservation within yourself that 
[the former] is something specific, differing from that other [latter] thing. 
This would be as if you said, “[This is] the reality of A, and the reality of 
B is another reality.” If it were not for both this reservation [you make 
within yourself] and this conjunction, [the statement] would not impart 
knowledge. This, then, is the meaning intended by “the thing.” The neces- 
sary concomitance of the meaning of existence never separates from it at 
all; rather, the meaning of existence is permanently concomitant with it 
because the thing exists either in the concrete or in the estimative [faculty] 
and the intellect. If [this] were not the case, it would not be a thing. 

(12) Concerning what is said—[namely,] “The thing is that about 
which information is given”—[this] is true.2 But when, in addition to 
this, it is said, “The thing may be absolutely nonexistent,” this is a matter 
that must be looked into. If by the nonexistent is meant the nonexistent 
in external reality, this would be possible; for it is possible for a thing 
that does not exist in external things to exist in the mind. But if [some- 
thing] other than this is meant, this would be false and there would be 
no information about it at all. It would not be known except only as 
[something] conceived in the soul. [To the notion] that [the nonexistent] 
would be conceived in the soul as a concept that refers to some external 
thing, [we say] “Certainly not!” 

(13) Regarding the informative statement, [the above analysis is cor- 
rect] because information is always about something realized in the mind. 
No affirmative information about the absolutely nonexistent is [ever] 
given. If, moreover, information about it is given in the negative, then an 
existence in some respect is given it in the mind. [This is] because our 
saying “it” entails a reference, and reference to the nonexistent that has 
no concept in any respect at all in the mind is impossible. For how can 


anything affirmative be said about the nonexistent when the meaning of 


our statement, “The nonexistent is such,” is that the description “such” 
is realized for the nonexistent, there being no difference between the 
realized and the existent? It would be as though we have said, “This 
description exists for the nonexistent.” Indeed, we say: 
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(14) That which describes the nonexistent and is predicated of it 
either exists for the nonexistent and is realized for it or does not exist and 
is not realized for it. If it exists and is realized for the nonexistent, then it 
must, in itself, be either existent or nonexistent. If it is existent, then the 
nonexistent would have an existing description. But, if the description 
exists, then that which is described by it necessarily exists. The nonexistent 
would, then, be an existent—and this is impossible. If [however] the 
description is nonexistent, then how can that which in itself is nonexistent 
exist for something? For that which in itself does not exist cannot exist 
for the thing. Yes, the thing may exist in itself without existing for some 
other thing, [but this is a different matter]. 

(15) If, however, the description did not exist for the nonexistent, this 
would be [tantamount] to the denial of the description for the nonexistent; 
for, if it were not the denial of the description of the nonexistent, then, if 
we were to deny this description, we would obtain the opposite of this. 
Hence, there would be the existence of the description for it. And all this 
is false. 

(16) We say only that we have knowledge of the nonexistent, because 
when the meaning occurs only in the soul and no reference to [what is] 
external [to the soul] is made by it, then what is known would be only 
that very thing in the soul. The assent, occurring in terms of the two parts 
of what is conceived, consists in [affirming] that it is possible that, in the 
nature of the thing known, an intellectually apprehended relation to 
what is external should occur (there being no [such] relation, however, 
at the present time). Nothing other than this is known. 

(17) According to those who uphold the view [rejected above], there are 
matters in the assemblage of whatever is being informed about and known 
that, in [the state of ] nonexistence, have no “thingness.”? Whoever desires 
acquaintance with their doctrine should go to what they rave about in 
their statements—l[statements] that hardly deserve preoccupation. 

(18) These [people] have fallen into [the error] that they have because 
of their ignorance [of the fact] that giving information is about ideas that 
have an existence in the soul—even if these are nonexistent in external 
things—where the meaning of giving information about [these ideas] is 
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that they have some relation to external things. Thus, for example, if you 
said, “The resurrection will be,” you would have understood “resurrection” 
and would have understood “will be.” You would have predicated “will be,” 
which is in the soul, of “resurrection,” which is in the soul, in [the sense] 
that it would be correct for this meaning, with respect to another meaning 
also intellectually apprehended (namely, one intellectually apprehended 
in a future time), to be characterized by a third meaning (namely, [the 
object] of intellectual apprehension: existence). This [pattern of reason- 
ing] applies correspondingly to matters relating to the past.'® It is thus 
clear that that about which information is given must have some sort of 
existence in the soul. Information, in truth, is about what exists in the 
soul and [only] accidentally about what exists externally. 

(19) Hence, you have now understood the way in which “the thing” 
differs from what is understood by “the existent” and “the realized” and 
that, despite this difference, the two [that is, “the thing” and “the exis- 
tent”] are necessary concomitants. 

(20) Yet, it has reached me that some people say that what is realized 
is realized without being an existent, that the description of a thing can be 
something neither existing nor nonexisting! and that the [expressions] 
“that which” and “whichever” denote something other than that which 
[the expression] “the thing” denotes. Such people are not among the 
assemblage of the discerning; if challenged to distinguish between these 
expressions in terms of their meaning, they would be exposed. 

(21) We now say: Although the existent, as you have known, is not a 
genus and is not predicated equally of what is beneath it, yet it has a mean- 
ing agreed on with respect to priority and posteriority. The first thing to 
which it belongs is the quiddity, which is substance, and then to what 
comes after it. Since it [has] one meaning, in the manner to which we 
have alluded, accidental matters adhere to it that are proper to it, as 
we have shown earlier. For this reason, it is taken care of by one science 
in the same way that anything pertaining to health has one science. 

(22) It may also prove difficult for us to make known the state of the 
necessary, the possible, and the impossible through ascertained definition, 

{and we would have to make this known] only through a sign. All that 
has been said of the [things] that have reached you from the Ancients 
in defining this would almost entail circularity. This is because—as you 
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have come across in the [various] parts of the Logic—whenever they 
want to define the possible, they include in the definition either the nec- 
essary or the impossible, there being no other way save this. And when 
they want to define the necessary, they include in the definition either the 
possible or the impossible. [Similarly,] when they want to define the impos- 
sible, they include in its definition either the necessary or the possible. 
Thus, for example, if they define the possible, they would at one time say 
that it is that which is not necessary, or [at another] that it is the presently 
nonexistent whose existence at any supposed moment in the future is 
not impossible. [Again,] if they find that there is a need to define the nec- 
essary, they would say that it is either that which is not possible to sup- 
pose as nonexistent or that which is impossible to suppose [as anything] 
other than it is. Thus, at one time they include the possible in its defini- 
tion and at another the impossible. And as regards the possible, they 
would already have included in its definition either the necessary or the 
impossible. Then [again,] when they wish to define the impossible, they 
either include the necessary in its definition by saying, “The impossible 
is that whose nonexistence is necessary,” or [they include] the possible 
by saying, “It is that for which it is not possible to exist,” or some other 
expression equivalent to these two. 

(23) The case is similar with such statements as: “The impossible is 
that whose existence is not possible, or that whose nonexistence is neces- 
sary; the necessary is that whose nonexistence is not allowable and is 
impossible, or that for which it is not possible not to be; the possible is that 
for which it is not impossible to be or not to be, or that for which it is not 
necessary to be or not to be.” All this, as you see, is clearly circular. A fuller 
exposure of this is something you have come across in the Analytics.'” 

(24) Nonetheless, of these three, the one with the highest claim to be 
first conceived is the necessary. This is because the necessary points to the 
assuredness of existence, existence being better known than nonexistence. 
| This is] because existence is known in itself, whereas nonexistence is, in 
some respect or another, known through existence. 

(25) From our explaining these matters, it will become clear to you 
that it is false for someone to say: “The nonexistent can be brought back 
into existence because it is the first thing about which information is 
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given in terms of existence. This is because, if the nonexistent were to be 
brought back into existence, then there would necessarily be a difference 
between it and that which is similar to it, if [that which is similar to] it 
were to exist in its place. If [only] similar, it would not be identical with 
it, because it is not the thing that had ceased to exist (this latter, in its 
state of nonexistence, being other than [the former]).” 

(26) [But if one argues in this way,] the nonexistent becomes an 
existent in the manner to which we have alluded previously.'* Moreover, 
if the nonexistent were to be brought back into existence, then this 
would require that all of its special properties—in terms of which it is 
what it is—should be brought back into existence. But among these 
properties is the time [in which it existed]. But, if this time is brought 
back, then the thing would not have been brought back into existence, 
because that which would have been brought into existence is that which 
exists at another time. If [then] it is allowed that the nonexistent could 
return into existence with all the nonexisting properties previously exist- 
ing with it, time [being considered] either as having real existence that 
has ceased to be or (according to what is known of their doctrines) as one 
of the accidents having correspondence with an existent,!* then we would 
be allowing that time and temporal [states] could return into existence. 
But then there would not be [one period] of time and [then] another and, 
hence, no return [of the nonexistent to existence]. 

(27) The mind, however, rejects [all] this in a manner that renders 
exposition unnecessary; all that is said concerning this is deviation from 
the path of [peripatetic] teaching. 


Chapter [Six] 


On commencing a discourse on the Necessary Existent 
and the possible existent; that the Necessary Existent has 
no cause; that the possible existent is caused; that 
the Necessary Existent has no equivalent in existence 
and is not dependent [in existence] on another 


(1) We will now return to what we were [discussing] and say: There 
are specific properties that belong individually each to the Necessary Exis- 
tent and the possible existent. We thus say: The things that enter existence 
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bear a [possible] twofold division in the mind. Among them there will be 
that which, when considered in itself, its existence would be not necessary. 
It is [moreover] clear that its existence would also not be impossible, 
since otherwise it would not enter existence. This thing is within the 
bound of possibility. There will also be among them that which, when 
considered in itself, its existence would be necessary. 

(2) We thus say: That which in itself is a necessary existent has no 
cause, while that which in itself is a possible existent has a cause. What- 
ever is a necessary existent in itself is a necessary existent in all its 
aspects. The existence of the Necessary Existent cannot be equivalent to 
the existence of another where each would equal the other as regards nec- 
essary existence, becoming [thereby] necessary concomitants. The exis- 
tence of the Necessary Existent cannot at all be a composite, [deriving] 
from multiplicity. The true nature of the Necessary Existent can in no 
manner be shared by another. From our verifying [all] this, it follows 
necessarily that the Necessary Existent is not [dependent on] relation, is 
neither changing nor multiple, and has nothing associated with His exis- 
tence that is proper to Himself. 

(3) That the Necessary Existent has no cause is obvious. For if in His 
existence the Necessary Existent were to have a cause, His existence would 
be by [that cause]. But whatever exists by something [else], if considered 
in itself, apart from another, existence for it would not be necessary. And 
every[thing] for which existence is not [found to be] necessary—if [the 
thing is] considered in itself, apart from another—is not a necessary 
existent in itself. It is thus evident that if what is in itself a necessary exis- 
tent were to have a cause, it would not be in itself a necessary existent. Thus, 
it becomes clear that the Necessary Existent has no cause. From this it 1s 
[also] clear that it is impossible for a thing to be [both] a necessary existent 
in itself and a necessary existent though another. [This is] because, if its 
existence is rendered necessary through another, it cannot exist without 
the other. But [if anything] whatsoever cannot exist without another, its 
existence [as] necessary in itself is impossible. For if it were necessary in 
itself, then it would have to come into existence, there being no influence 
on its existence by way of necessity from that which is other and which 
affects the existence of something else. [But since such an influence has 
been supposed,] its existence would not be necessary in itself. 
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(4) Moreover, whatever is possible in existence when considered in 
itself, its existence and nonexistence are both due to a cause. [This is] 
because, if it comes into existence, then existence, as distinct from 
nonexistence, would have occurred to it. [Similarly,] if it ceases to exist, 
then nonexistence, as distinct from existence, would have occurred to it. 
Hence, in each of the two cases, what occurs to the thing must either occur 
through another or not. If [it occurs] through another, then [this] other 
is the cause. And if it did not exist through another, [then the nonexis- 
tence of the other is the cause of its nonexistence]. 

(5) Hence, it is clear that whatever exists after nonexistence has 
been specified with something possible other than itself. The case is the 
same with nonexistence. This is because the thing’s quiddity is either 
sufficient for this specification or not. If its quiddity is sufficient for either 
of the two states of affairs [existence or nonexistence] to obtain, then 
that thing would be in itself of a necessary quiddity, when [the thing] has 
been supposed not to be necessary [in itself]. And this is contradictory. 
If [on the other hand] the existence of its quiddity is not sufficient [for 
specifying the possible with existence ]—[the latter] being, rather, some- 
thing whose existence is added to it—-then its existence would be neces- 
sarily due to some other thing. [This,] then, would be its cause. Hence, it 
has a cause. In sum, then, either of the two things [existence or nonexis- 
tence] would obtain necessarily for [the possible that was] due, not to 
itself, but to a cause. The existential idea would be realized through a 
cause (namely, an existential cause); and the nonexistential idea [would be 
realized] through a cause (namely, the absence of the [former] existential 
idea, as you have known). 

(6) We thus say: [The possible in itself] must become necessary 
through a cause and with respect to it. For, if it were not necessary, then 
with the existence of the cause and with respect to it, it would [still] be 
possible. It would then be possible for it to exist or not to exist, being speci- 
fied with neither of the two states. [Once again,] from the beginning this 
would be in need of the existence of a third thing through which either 
existence (as distinct from nonexistence) or nonexistence (as distinct 
from existence) would be assigned for [the possible] when the cause of its 
existence with [this state of affairs] would not have been specified.! This 
would be another cause, and the discussion would extend to an infinite 
regress. And, if it regresses infinitely, the existence of the possible, with 
all this, would not have been specified by it. As such, its existence would 
not have been realized. This is impossible, not only because this leads to 
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an infinity of causes—for this is a dimension,” the impossibility of which 
is still open to doubt in this place—but because no dimension has been 
arrived at through which its existence is specified, when it has been sup- 
posed to be existing. Hence, it has been shown to be true that whatever 
is possible in its existence does not exist unless rendered necessary with 
respect to its cause. 

(7) We [further] say: It is impossible for the Necessary Existent to 
be equivalent to another necessary existent so that this would exist with 
that and that would exist with this, neither being the cause of the other 
[but] both, rather, being equal with respect to the matter of the necessity 
of existence. [This is] because, if the essence of the one is considered in 
itself, apart from the other, then it would have to be either [(a)] neces- 
sary in itself or [(b)] not necessary in itself, 

(8) If [(a}] necessary in itself, then either it would have also a neces- 
sity with respect to the other, whereby a thing would be both a necessary 
existent in itself and a necessary existent through another (which, as we 
have seen, is impossible); or it would have no necessity by reason of 
another and, hence, it would not be necessary for its existence to be con- 
sequent on the existence of the other, and it follows necessarily that its 
existence would have no relation with the other such that it exists only 
when this other exists. 

(9) But, if [(b)] it is not necessary in itself, then, considered in itself, 
it must be possible in existence and considered, with respect to the other, 
necessary in existence. From this it follows that either the other is of the 
same [state] or [it is] not. [If not, then it would not be equivalent in exis- 
tence.| If the other is of the same [state], then it follows that the neces- 
sity of existence of this [one] derives from that [other] when that [other] 
is either [(i)] within the bounds of possible existence or [(ii)] within the 
bounds of necessary existence. 

(10) If the necessary existence of this [one] derives from that [other]— 
that [other] being within the bounds of necessary existence—and does not 
derive from itself or some prior third thing, as we have stated in a previous 
context, but [derives] from that from which it comes to be, then a condition 
of the necessary existence of this [one] becomes the necessary existence of 
what occurs thereafter [as a consequence of | its necessary existence, the 
posteriority [here] being in essence. As such, no necessary existence is 
realized at all for it. If [on the other hand] the necessary existence of this 
[one] derives from that [other]—[that other] being within the bounds of 
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possibility—then the necessary existence of this [one] derives from the 
essence of that [other] when [that other] is within the bounds of possibility. 
The essence of that [other] which is within the bounds of possibility would 
bestow necessary existence on this [one], having derived not possibility 
but necessity from this [one]. Thus, the cause of [that one] is the possible 
existence of this [one], whereas the possible existence of this [one] is not 
caused by that [other]. As such, the two cannot be equivalent—I mean, 
that whose causality is essential and that which is essentially caused. 

(11) Another [circumstance]? occurs [relating to the above argument]: 
namely, that, if the possible existence of that [one] is the cause of the 
necessary existence of this [one], then the existence of [the latter] is not 
connected with the necessary existence of [the former], but only with its 
possibility. It follows, then, that the existence of [the latter] is possible 
with the nonexistence of [the former], when both have been supposed 
to be equivalent—and this is contradictory. Hence, it is impossible for 
the two to be existentially equivalent in the circumstance of not being 
attached to an external cause. Rather, one must be the one that is essen- 
tially prior, or else there must be some other external cause that either 
necessitates both by necessitating the relation between them or necessi- 
tates the relation between them by necessitating them. 

(12) The two related things [are such that] one is not necessitated by 
the other but ts [necessary] with the other, that which necessitates them 
being the cause that brought them together (and also the two substances 
or two subjects described by the two [relatives]). The existence of the two 
subjects or substances alone is not sufficient to [make] the two [related], 
a third thing that combines the two [being required]. This is because the 
existence of each of the two and its true nature would either consist in their 
being with the other [or not].* [If they consist in being with the other,] 
then the existence of [each] in itself would not be necessary. It thus becomes 
possible and, hence, becomes caused. Its cause, as we have stated, would 
not be equivalent [to it] in existence. As such, its cause would therefore be 
something else, and hence [the existent] and its cause would not be the 
cause of the relation between the two, but [the cause would be] that other. 

(13) [If, on the other hand, the existence and true nature of each] 
does not consist in [being with the other], then the conjunction of the two 
would be an occurrence pertaining to the proper® existence of each and 
consequent to it. Also, the existence proper to the one would not be due 
to its equivalence inasmuch as it is equivalent, but due to a prior cause, if 
it is caused. Then its existence would be due either [(a)] to its companion, 
not inasmuch as the latter is its equivalent, but due to the existence that 
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is proper to its companion (and, as such, they would not be equivalent, 
but, rather, [an instance of] cause and effect, its companion being also a 
cause of the imagined relation between them, as in the case of father 
and son); or [(b)] they would be equivalent, belonging to the class of 
equivalents where one is not the cause of the other, the relation [of con- 
comitance] being necessary for their existence. As such, the primary 
cause of the relation would be something external that brings about the 
existence of both, as you have known, the relation being accidental. 
Hence, there would be no equivalence there, except in terms of a differ- 
ing or a necessary concomitant accident. But this is something other than 
that with which we are concerned. There would necessarily be a cause 
for that which is accidental; and the two things, as far as equivalence is 
concerned, would both be caused. 


Chapter [Seven] 


That the Necessary Existent is one 


(1) We further say: The Necessary Existent must be one entity. Other- 
wise, let [us suppose the Necessary Existent were] a multiplicity in which 
each [member] is a necessary existent. It would then follow that each, 
with respect to the meaning which is its true nature, either would not 
differ at all from [any] other [member] or would differ from it. If it does 
not differ from the other in the meaning that belongs to [itself] essentially, 
differing from [the other] only in not being it—and this is inescapably 
a difference—then it differs from it in [something] other than the meaning. 
This is because the meaning in both does not differ; [but] something has 
conjoined [with] it, in terms of which it becomes “this” or in “this” (or it 
was conjoined by the very fact of being “this” or in “this”), while this 
[thing] that conjoins [with] it did not conjoin [with] the other. Rather, it 
is through [what the former has] that [the other] becomes “that,” or 
[through] the very fact that “that” is “that.” This is some [kind] of specifica- 
tion that has attached to that meaning through which there is a difference 
between the two [necessary existents]. Hence, each of the two differs from 
the other through [this thing that conjoined the one, but not the other,] 
but would not differ from it in [that it has] the same meaning. It would 
thus differ from it in [something] other than this meaning. 
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(2) [Now,] the things that are other than the meaning but which attach 
to the meaning are the accidents and unessential sequels. These sequels 
either occur to the thing’s existence inasmuch as it is that existence ([in 
which case] it is necessary that everything in this existence [must] agree, 
when [in fact] these were supposed to be different—and this is contradic- 
tory), or [these sequels] occur to [the thing’s existence] from external 
causes, not from [the thing’s| quiddity itself. [As such, | it would then follow 
that, if it were not for that cause, [the sequels] would not have occurred; 
and, if it were not for that cause, [the existent] would not be different 
[from another]; and, if it were not for that cause, the essences either would 
or would not be one; and if it were not for that cause, “this” by itself would 
not be a necessary existent, [nor] “that” by itself a necessary existent— 
[that is,] not with respect to existence, but with respect to the accidents. 

(3) Thus, the necessity of existence of each, particular to cach and 
singled out [for each], would be derived from another. But it has been 
stated that whatever is a necessary existent through another is not a nec- 
essary existent in itself; rather, within its own domain! it is a possible 
existent. It would then [follow] that, although each one of this [supposed 
multiplicity] is in itself a necessary existent, it is [also], within its own 
domain, a possible existent—-and this is impossible. 

(4) Let us now suppose that [each member of the supposed multi- 
plicity] differs from the [other] in some basic meaning, after agreeing 
with it in the meaning [of being a necessary existent]. It follows, then, 
that either that [basic] meaning would be a condition for the necessity of 
existence, or it would not. If it is a condition for the necessity of existence, 
it is obvious that everything that is a necessary existent must agree with 
respect to it. If it is not a condition for the necessity of existence, then 
the necessity of existence would have been established [as] a necessity of 
existence without it, [the latter] intruding on it, occurring accidentally 
to it, and [being] related to it after that [existence] has been completed 
as a necessary existence. But we have denied this as impossible, showing 
its falsity. Hence, [each member of the supposed multiplicity] cannot 
differ from [the other] in [the supposed basic] meaning. 

(5) Indeed, we must add further clarification of this, [taking it] from 
another aspect—namely, that division of the meaning of necessary exis- 
tence in [the supposed] multiplicity must conform to [only] one of two 


alternatives. It would have to be either by way of its division in terms of 
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differentiae or by way of its division in terms of accidents. [Now,] it is 
known that differentiae are not included in the definition of that which 
stands as genus, for they do not confer on the genus its true nature, con- 
ferring on it only actual subsistence. This is exemplified by “the rational,” 
for “the rational” does not confer on animal the meaning of “animality” 
but confers on it subsistence in actuality, as a specific existing entity. It 
must also be the case that the differentiae of necessary existence, if [such 
attribution] is correct, would have to be such that they do not confer on 
necessary existence its true nature but would confer on it actual existence. 
But this is impossible in two respects. 

(6) One of the two is that the true nature of necessary existence is 
nothing but the very assuredness of existence, unlike the true nature of 
animality, which is something other than the assuredness of existence 
(existence being either a necessary concomitant of it or an intruder on it, 
as you have known). Hence, the conferring of existence upon unnecessary 
existence would necessarily be the conferring of a condition [constituent] 
of its true nature. But the permissibility of this [to obtain] between dif- 
ferentiae and genus has been denied as impossible. 

(7) The second respect is that it would follow that the reality of nec- 
essary existence is dependent on its being realized in actuality through 
that which necessitates it, [in which case] the sense in which a thing is 
a necessary existent would be that it is a necessary existent though 
another. But what we are discussing [here] is necessary existence in 
itself. Thus, the thing which is a necessary existent in itself would be a 
necessary existent through another; and we have refuted this. 

(8) It has thus become clear that the division of necessary existence 
into these matters would not be the division of the generic meaning into 
differentiae. Hence, it has become evident that the meaning that entails 
necessary existence cannot be a generic meaning, divisible by differentiae 
and accidents. It thus remains that it would be a meaning [in terms of] 
species. We thus say: It would not be possible for its kind of species to be 
predicated of many, because, if the individuals of the one species, as we 
have shown, do not differ in the essential meaning, they must then differ 
only in terms of accidents. But we have prohibited the possibility of this in 
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necessary existence. It may be possible to show this by a kind of summary, 
where the purpose would turn out [to be] what we mean. We thus say: 

(9) If necessary existence is an attribute of the thing, existing for it, 
then [there are two alternatives. The first is that] it would be necessary, as 
regards this attribute—that is, necessary existence—that that very attri- 
bute should exist for this [thing] to which it is attributed. As such, any other 
[hypothetical attribute] of [the kind] cannot exist except as an attribute 
of that [one] thing. Hence, it would be impossible for [such an attribute] 
to exist for another and it must, hence, exist for [that thing] alone. [The 
second alternative is that] the existence [of the attribute] is possible but 
not necessary for it. As such, it would be possible for that thing not to be 
a necessary existent in itself when it is a necessary existent in itself— 
and this is a contradiction. Hence, necessary existence [belongs] to only 
one [existent]. 

(10) If [to this] someone were to say, “Its existence for this [thing] 
does not prevent its existence as an attribute for the other, and its being 
an attribute of the other does not falsify its being an attribute of [the 
former],” we say: 

(11) We are speaking of the assigning of necessary existence as an 
attribute [to the thing] inasmuch as it belongs to it and inasmuch as no 
attention is paid to the other. For this [necessary existence] is not an 
identical attribute of the other but is similar to it, [where] what is nec- 
essary in it is the very same thing which would be necessary in the other. 
To put it in another way, we say: 

(12) [In order for] each one of [the hypothesized necessary existents] 
to be a necessary existent and to be the specific thing that it is, it [must 
be] either one [and the same—in which case] whatever is a necessary 
existent is itself [that] thing and no other[—or not one and the same]. 
If its being a necessary existent is other than its being the very same 
thing [that] it is, then the conjunction of the Necessary Existent with 
[the fact] that it is the very thing that it is would have to be due either to 
itself, or to a necessitating ground, or to a cause other than itself. If due 
to itself and to the fact that it is a necessary existent, then whatever is a 
necessary existent would have to be this very thing. If due to a necessi- 
tating ground and cause other than it, then it would have a cause for 
being this very thing. Hence, there would be a cause for the specific prop- 
erty of its singular existence. It is, then, caused. 
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(13) The Necessary Existent is therefore one in [its] entirety (not as 
species are [subsumed] under genus) and one in number (not as individ- 
uals [subsumed] under species). Rather, it is a meaning, the explication 
of whose term belongs only to it; and its existence is not shared by any 
other. We will clarify this further in another place. These are the specific 
properties with which the Necessary Existent is exclusively endowed. 

(14) As regards the possible existent, from this its specific property has 
become evident—namely, that it necessarily needs some other thing to 
render it existing in actuality. Whatever is a possible existent is always, con- 
sidered in itself, a possible existent; but it may happen that its existence 
becomes necessary through another. This may either occur to it always, or 
else its necessary existence through another may not be permanent— 
occurring, rather, at one time and not another. This [latter] must have 
matter that precedes its existence in time, as we will clarify. That whose 
existence is always necessitated by another is also not simple in its true 
nature. [This is] because what belongs to it [when] considered in itself 
is other than what belongs to it from another. It attains its haecceity in 
existence from both together. For this reason, nothing other than the 
Necessary Existent, considered in Himself, is stripped of associating with 
what is in potentiality and [what is within the realm of] possibility. He is 
the single existent, [every] other [being] a composite [dual].? 


Chapter [Eight] 


On clarifying [the meaning] of “truth” and “veracity”; 
defense of the primary statements in true premises 


(1) As regards truth, one understands by it existence in external things 
absolutely, and one understands by it permanent existence, and one 
understands by it the state of the verbal statement or of the belief indi- 
cating the state of the external thing, if it corresponds with it, such that 
we would say, “This is a true statement” and “This is a true belief.” The 
Necessary Existent would thus be the permanently true in itself, while the 
possible existent would be true through another and false in itself. Hence, 
all things other than One Necessary Existent are, in themselves, false. As 
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for the truth by way of correspondence, it is similar to the veracious, except 
that, as I reckon, it is “veracious” when considered in terms of its relation 
to the fact and “true” when the relation of the fact to it is considered. 

(2) The statements most deserving of being [called] true are those 
whose truth is permanent; and, of these, the most deserving are those whose 
truth is primary, requiring no cause. And the most primary of all true state- 
ments, to which everything in analysis reduces (so that it is predicated 
either potentially or actually of all things demonstrated or made evident 
through it), is—as we have shown in the Book of Demonstration!—l[as 
follows]: “There is no intermediary between afhirmation and negation.” 
This property is not an occurrence to one [particular] thing but is one of 
the occurrences to the existent inasmuch as it exists, because of its perva- 
siveness in all existing [things]. When the sophist denies this [primary 
statement], he either denies it only with his tongue, obdurately, or [denies 
it] because of a doubt in matters where, for example, he fails to see the 
contradictory extremes due to his being overcome by an error (because of 
his not having attained knowledge of the [true] state of the contradictory 
and its conditions). Moreover, censoring the sophist and ever alerting the 
perplexed [against error] is incumbent at all times on the philosopher— 
[a task he undertakes] inescapably through some type of dialogue. There 
is no doubt that this dialogue would be a type of syllogism whose required 
[conclusion] is necessary (unless it would not in itself? be a syllogism 
whose required {conclusion} was necessary but would [instead] be a syllo- 
gism in terms of [simply] being a syllogism [in form]).3 

(3) This is because the syllogism whose required [conclusion] is nec- 
essary is of two aspects. [The first] is a syllogism that is [a syllogism] in 
itself—namely, the one whose premises are themselves true* and are 
better known to the rationally discerning than the conclusion, and whose 
composition [is such] that it yields a valid conclusion. [The second] is a 
syllogism similar to the [former] in terms of being a syllogism [in form]. 
[This is] where [(a)] the state of the premises is similar to the first— 
[but only] for the one being debated—so that [the latter] would admit 
something even if [it is] not true, and, [(b)] if true, [the premises] would 
not be better known than the conclusion, which [the latter] would [also] 
admit. Thus, a syllogism is constructed against [the one being debated] 
either in an absolutely correct way or in a manner [that the latter] deems 
[to be correct]. In summary [then] a syllogism is that from which some- 
thing follows necessarily, once its premises are admitted. And [the above 
dialectical argument] would be a syllogism inasmuch as it is [as] thus 
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[described]. It does not follow, however, that every syllogism whose 
required conclusion is necessary has to be a syllogism. [This is] because 
its required conclusion must be accepted [only] if [its premises are] 
admitted.> If [these are] not admitted, it [could still] be a syllogism 
because there has been placed in it that which, if postulated and admitted, 
makes {the acceptance of its conclusion] necessary. But inasmuch as [the 
premises] have not yet been admitted, its conclusion is not necessary. As 
such, [the definition of] the syllogism is more general than its being a 
syllogism whose required [conclusion] is necessary. [Moreover,] its being 
a syllogism whose required [conclusion] is necessary is, as you have known, 
of two divisions. Thus, the syllogism whose required [conclusion] is nec- 
essary in accordance with the fact itself is the one whose premises are in 
themselves admitted® and are prior to the conclusion.’ As for the one 
[described] in terms of [simply] being a syllogism [in form], [this is the 
syllogism] where the person being addressed has admitted the premises 
and, hence, adherence to the conclusion becomes necessary for him. 

(4) One of the astonishing things is that the sophist whose purpose is 
to wrangle is forced into one of two states of affairs: either silence and the 
desisting [from all argument]; or, inescapably, the acknowledging of [the 
truth of certain] things and the confession that they yield [necessary] 
conclusions against him. 

(5) As regards the perplexed, his treatment [by us] consists in resolv- 
ing a difficulty. This is because the perplexed has inevitably fallen into 
the state of affairs he is in [due to a number of alternative reasons. It may 
be] due to what he sees of the disagreement among the many who excel, 
and to his witnessing that the opinion of each one of them is contrary to 
the opinion of the other, [each of ] whom [the perplexed] deems to be 
equal [to the other], not lesser than him. Thus, [the perplexed] cannot 
find [any] one of two [contrary] opinions necessarily more deserving of 
acceptance than the other. [His perplexity may also] be due to [the fact] 
that he has heard from the [above mentioned] famous [people], whose 
excellence is well attested, statements which his intellect, in its innate 
intelligence, does not accept. An example of this is the statement of one 
who said: “You cannot see a thing twice, nor even once,” and, “A thing has 
no existence in itself, [but] only through relation.” If [then] the one who 
utters such a statement is celebrated for wisdom, it is [hardly] unlikely for 
the seeker of knowledge to become perplexed by his statement. Alterna- 
tively, [the perplexity may also be] due to [the fact] that syllogisms are 
assembled for [the perplexed] whose conclusions are contrary, where he 
is unable to choose the one [as true] and to deem the other as spurious. 
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(6) The philosopher obviates what afflicts the likes of these [per- 
plexed individuals] in two ways: The first is to resolve the doubt into 
which [such an individual] has fallen. The second is to point out in a 
definitive manner that the existence of an intermediary between two 
contradictories is impossible. 

(7) As for resolving [the doubt] into which [the perplexed] had 
fallen, it includes making it known to him that people are people, not 
angels. To this [he should add] that it is not necessarily the case that they 
would be equal in being correct, [nor does] it necessarily follow that, if 
one is more correct [than another] in one thing, the other may not be 
more correct than [the former] in something else. [The philosopher must 
also point out] that most of those who pretend to be philosophers learn 
logic but do not use it, resorting, in the final analysis, to innate bent, riding 
it as one who runs without pulling reins or restraining a bridle; also that, 
among the virtuous, there are those who make hints with symbols and 
utter expressions that are outwardly repulsive or false, having, in [utter- 
ing them], a hidden intention. This, indeed, is the pattern followed by 
most wise men—nay, by the prophets, who in no way commit error or 
[fall into it] inadvertently. This [then] would remove the [perplexed per- 
son's] preoccupation of heart with respect to what he disapproves of in 
men of learning. 

(8) [The philosopher must] then apprise [the perplexed person fur- 
ther] and say: “When you speak, you must either intend by your utter- 
ance one specific thing or not intend [{it].” If he says, “When I speak, I do 
not understand a thing,” then [such an individual] would lie outside the 
lot of the seekers of guidance who are perplexed, contradicting [by his 
utterance] the very {statement he makes]. This type of discourse [can- 
not] be carried out with him. And if he says, “When I speak, I understand 
by [my] utterance all things,” then [again] he lies outside the pale of 
those seeking guidance. If [on the other hand] he says, “When I speak, 
I understand by my speech either one specific thing or a multiplicity of 
limited things,” then, in any case, he would have made, for the utterance, 
a signification to specific things where other things are not included in 
such a signification. [For,] if the multiplicity agrees in one meaning, then 
[the utterance} would have also signified one thing. If not, then the term 
[that is uttered] is equivocal, and it is certainly possible to single out a 
name for each one of that aggregate [of equivocal meanings]. This, then, 
is admitted by those who represent the perplexed who seek guidance. 
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(9) [Now, to continue,] if a name signifies one thing—as, for example, 
“human”—then “not human” (I mean that which differs from human) is 
not signified in any manner by the [former] utterance [“human”]. That 
which the term “human” signifies is not that which the term “not human” 
signifies. For if “human” were to signify “not human,” then it would fol- 
low necessarily that “human,” “stone,” “boat,” and “elephant” are one 
and the same thing. Indeed, it would signify “the white,” “the black,” 
“the heavy,” “the light,” and all [other] things outside the signification of 
“human.” The same would apply to what is understood by [all of] these 
expressions, From this it would necessarily follow that neither each thing 
nor each non-thing is identical with itself and [hence] that [all] discourse 
would have no meaning. 

(10) Moreover, it follows either that this would be a rule governing 
every expression and everything designated by the expression, or that 
[only] some things [would] have this characteristic [and] some [would be 
governed] by its contrary. If this obtains in all things, there would occur 
neither discourse nor speech—also, indeed, neither doubt nor argument. 
If [on the other hand] it is only in [some] things that the affirmative and 
negative [statements] are distinguishable, and in some they are not dis- 
cernible, then, when they are distinguishable, it is necessarily the case 
that what is signified by “human” is other than what is signified by “not 
human.” Where they are not distinguishable—as, for example, “white” 
and “not white”—then their signification would be one (in which case all 
that is “not white” is “white,” and all that is “white” is “not white”). If 
“human” were to have a distinct signification and were to be “white,” 
then it would also have to be [the] “not white” which is identical with 
“white”; and the same would apply to “not human.” Hence, once again it 
would happen that “human” and “not human” are not distinct. 

(11) This [analysis] and its like may remove the malady of the per- 
plexed seeking guidance in that he would know that affirmation and 
negation do not combine and are not both true together. Similarly, it 
becomes clear to him that both cannot simultaneously be removed and 
denied. For, if both together are false with respect to one thing, then that 
thing would, for example, be “not man” and also “not not man.” Hence, 
the thing which is “not man” and its negation (which is “not not man”) 
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would have been combined. The falsity of this has been indicated. These 
things and their like are among the things that do not require our elabo- 
ration. By resolving the difficulty [arising] from [the existence] of contrary 
syllogisms [encountered by] the perplexed, we are able to guide him. 

(12) As for the obdurate, he must be subjected to the conflagration 
of fire, since “fire” and “not fire” are one. Pain must be inflicted on him 
through beating, since “pain” and “no pain” are one. And he must be 
denied food and drink, since eating and drinking and the abstention from 
both are one [and the same]. 

(13) This principle, which we have defended against those who deny 
it, is the first principle of demonstrative proofs. It is incumbent on the first 
philosopher to defend it. The principles of demonstrations are useful in 
demonstrations, while demonstrations are useful in knowing the essential 
accidents of [the latter’s] subjects. [On the other hand,] knowledge of 
the substance of the subjects—which previously was known only through 
definition—is one of the things the philosopher here must attain. Thus, 
it is for this one [metaphysical] science to discuss both matters. 

(14) One may, however, wax skeptical about this, indicating that, if 
there are in [these matters] things discussed by way of definition and 
conception, then this would be that [topic] discussed by the practitioner of 
a science that is particular,’ while, if [these things are] discussed in terms 
of assent, then the discourse concerning them would be demonstrative. 

(15) [In response,] we say: These things which have been subjects in 
other [particular] sciences become accidental occurrences in this [meta- 
physical] science, because they are states that occur to the existent and 
are a division of it. Thus, that which is not demonstrated in another sci- 
ence is demonstrated here. Moreover, if no attention is paid to another 
science, and [if] the subject of this [metaphysical] science itself is divided 
into substance and accidental happenings proper to it, then that sub- 
stance, whether the subject of some [particular] science or of absolute 
substance, would not be the subject of this science but a part of its subject. 
Thus, this in some manner would be something occurring to the nature of 
its subject, which is the existent, where it would belong to the nature of the 
existent to attach to that substance and no other thing, or to be identical 
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with it. For the existent has a nature that is properly predicated of all 
things, whether it is that substance or something else. For it is not because 
[that thing] is an existent that it is a substance, some substance, or some 
subject—as you have previously understood. 

(16) In addition to all this, the investigation of the principles of con- 
ception and definition is not itself definition and conception; nor is the 
investigation of the principles of demonstration itself a demonstration, 
for the two distinct investigations become one [and the same]. 
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BOOK TWO 
Consisting of four chapters 





Chapter [One] 


On making known substance and 
its divistons in a universal way 


(1) We say: Existence may belong to a thing in itself (as, for example, 
the existence of the human as human), and it may [belong to it] acci- 
dentally (as, for example, the existence of Zayd as white). The things 
that are by accident are limitless. Let us, therefore, now leave [this topic] 
and concern ourselves with the existent and with the existence [belong- 
ing to a thing] in itself. 

(2) The most prior of the division of [things that] in themselves are 
existents is substance. This is because the existent is of two divisions. 
One of them is the existent in another thing (that other thing being [one] 
that realizes subsistence and species in itself) in a manner dissimilar to 
the existence of a part of [that other], but whose separation from that 
{other} cannot take place. This is the existent in a subject. The second 
is the existent that does not inhere in any other thing in this manner.' 
Hence, it would not be in a subject at all. This is substance. 
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(3) [Now,] if what was referred to in the first division exists in a sub- 
ject, then that subject also is not devoid of one of [the following] two 
descriptions: If the subject is a substance, then the subsistence of the 
accident would be in a substance. If it is not a substance, then it would 
also [still] be in a subject, [in which case] the investigation reverts to the 
[question] of starting point. It is impossible for [the sequence of subjects] 
to regress ad infinitum, as we will show with reference to such a meaning 
in particular. It necessarily follows that the end [of this sequence] would 
have to be that which is not in a subject. It would thus be in a substance. 
Hence, the substance that renders the accident subsistent exists and is 
not rendered subsistent by the accident. Substance would thus be the 
one that is prior in existence. 

(4) As regards [the question] of whether an accident [inheres] in an 
accident, this is [something] that is not to be disavowed.? For speed [exists] 
in motion, straightness in a line, and the flat shape in the surface. Also, 
accidents are attributed to unity and plurality which, as we shall show 
you, are all accidents. [But,] if the accident is in [another] accident, then 
the two exist together in a subject. The subject, in reality, is the thing that 
renders both [of them] subsistent while it [itself] is self-subsistent. 

(5) Moreover, many who claim to have knowledge have allowed that 
something can be both a substance and an accident with respect to two 
things. Thus, [one of these people] would say: “Heat is an accident in 
something other than the body of fire, but in fire [as such]? it is not an 
accident because it exists in it as a part. Moreover, it is not possible to 
remove [heat] from fire with the fire remaining [a fire]. Hence, its exis- 
tence in fire is not that of the existence of an accident inhering in it. And 
if its existence in [the fire] is not the existence of an accident, then [the 
existence of heat] in [the fire] is the existence of a substance.” 

(6) This is a grave error. We have discussed it fully in the first parts 
of Logic. For, even though it was not the [proper] place [for discussing it], 
it was there that they had committed [this] error.‘ 

(7) We say: It was previously known that there is a difference between 
the receptacle and the subject; that by “subject” is meant that which 
becomes subsistent in itself and, in terms of being the species, becomes 
thereafter a cause for something to subsist in it ([but] not as a part of it); 
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and that the receptacle is anything in which something dwells [and 
which] becomes, by virtue of that [indwelling] thing, [the possessor] of a 
certain state. It is, hence, not unlikely for a thing to exist in a receptacle 
and for that receptacle not to have become in itself a perfectly subsistent 
species in act, but to have its subsistence realized through that which has 
indwelled in it alone, or with some other thing, or with other things com- 
bined, [thus] rendering that receptacle an existent in actuality or render- 
ing it a specific species. The thing which comes to indwell in this receptacle 
would necessarily not exist in a subject. This is because it would not be 
proper to say that it is in a thing except [in the sense that it] is in the 
aggregate or in the receptacle. In the aggregate, it would be as a part, 
whereas the subject is that in which a thing exists, [but] not as a part of it. 
In the receptacle, it would not be as a thing that occurs in another thing 
[that] is actually subsistent as a species and in which the indweller there- 
after resides. Rather, we have posited this receptacle as subsisting in act 
only through its being rendered subsistent by that which came to indwell 
in it. Moreover, we have rendered it [such that] it is only through [the 
indweller| that [its] being a species is achieved, or else that its being 
a species would come about through the combination of things whose 
aggregate would constitute that species. It is evident, then, that some 
[things] in the receptacle are not in a subject. 

(8) As for establishing this thing which exists in a receptacle but not 
in a subject, this is something incumbent on us to show shortly. Once we 
establish it, {it will be seen] that it is the thing to which, in this place, the 
name “form” is properly attributed, even though we equivocally speak of 
[some] other thing as “form.” [Now,] if that which exists in no subject is 
termed “substance,” then form is also substance. As for the receptacle 
that is not in another receptacle, it is necessarily not in a subject. [This is] 
because everything that exists in a subject exists in a receptacle; but the 
converse is not the case. Hence, the true receptacle is also a substance, 
and this composite [of form and matter] is also a substance. 

(9) You have known from the properties belonging to the Necessary 
Existent that the Necessary Existent can only be one and that that which 
has parts, or that which is equivalent to the existence [of that which has 
parts], cannot be a necessary existent. From this it becomes known that 
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this compound and these parts are all, in themselves, possible in existence 
and that they necessarily have a cause that necessitates their existence. 

(10) Hence, we will first say: Each substance is either body or other 
than body. If [it is] other than body, then it is either part of a body or it is 
not part of a body but is something altogether separable from bodies. If it 
is part of a body, then either it is its form or it is its matter. If it is sepa- 
rable [and] not a part of a body, then either it has some administrative 
relation to bodies in terms of moving [them]—and this is called “soul”— 
or it is free from material things in all respects and is called “intellect.” We 
will engage in [a] discussion establishing each of these divisions. 


Chapter [Two] 


On ascertaining corporeal substance 
and what is composed from it 


(1) The first thing [this involves] is knowledge of body and ascertain- 
ing its nature. 

(2) As for showing that body is a single continuous substance not 
composed of indivisible parts, [this is something that] we have completed 
[discussing].’ As regards ascertaining and defining it, it is customarily 
said that body is a long, wide, and deep substance; hence, one must look 
into the manner of this. But, by each of the expressions “length,” “width,” 
and “depth,” one understands a variety of things. Thus, sometimes 
“length” is said of a line in whatever manner it happens to be; some- 
times “length” is said of the greater in magnitude of the two lines that 
encompass a surface; sometimes “length” is said of the greatest of various 
extended, intersecting dimensions in whatever manner they happen to be, 
regardless of whether they are lines or not; sometimes “length” is said of 
the supposed distance between the head and its opposite—whether foot 
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or tail—in animals. As regards “width,” this is said of the surface itself, 
and of the lesser in magnitude of two distances, and of the dimension 
connecting right and left. “Depth” is [also] said of a thing such as the 
dimension connecting two surfaces, being so termed when one takes it 
starting from the top, [whereas] if one starts from the bottom it is termed 
“height.” These, then, are the popular perspectives in this. 

(3) It is not necessary that in every body there should be an actual 
line. For, as long as a sphere is not moving, it does not have a line at all 
in actuality, nor is an axis assigned to it. It is not a condition that, for the 
sphere to be a body, it should be moving, whereby an axis or some other 
line would appear in it. For it is realized as a body through that which 
realizes corporeality, motion occurring to it thereafter either accidentally 
or as a necessary concomitant. Moreover, body inasmuch as it is body does 
not necessarily need to have a surface. This is only required in it inas- 
much as [body] is finite. But to be realized as a body, and for us to know 
it as a body, it is not required that it should be finite. Rather, finitude is an 
accidental occurrence that is a necessary concomitant of it. For this reason, 
when conceptualizing body, the conception [of finitude] as belonging to 
body is not required. Whoever conceives an infinite body does not con- 
ceive a body which is “not body”; and [moreover] absence of finitude is 
only conceived for that which is conceived as body. But [an individual] 
would have erred [in this] in the way someone [errs] who says that “body 
is an organ.” For in this he would have erred [in the realm] of assent [to 
the truth or falsehood of a proposition] but not in the conception of [each 
of] its two simple constituents—namely, the subject and the predicate. 

(4) [To continue,] then, if body, in its realization as body, must have 
surfaces, it may be a body that is enclosed by [only] one surface—[this 
body] being the sphere. Moreover, it is not a condition for the body to be 
a body that it should have unequal dimensions. For the cube is also a body, 
and although it is enclosed by six edges, yet it does not [require] unequal 
dimensions in order to have “length,” “width,” and “depth” in one of the 
meanings [of this term]. Nor, moreover, is its being body dependent on 
its being placed under the heaven so that the different directions would 
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obtain for it in accordance with the direction of the world or {so that], in 
another sense, it would have length, width, and depth ([this] even 
though [body] must be either a heaven or within a heaven). From this it 
is clear that, for a body to be body in actuality, it is not necessary that 
there should in actuality be three dimensions in body in the manner 
[normally] understood by these three dimensions. 

(5) If this, then, is the state of affairs, how can we compel ourselves 
to suppose three dimensions existing in actuality in the body [in order] for 
[the latter] to be a body? Rather, the meaning of the description? of a 
body is that the body is the substance for which it is possible for you to 
begin by postulating in it a dimension in whatever manner you desire. 
The thing you begin with would be the length. Then you could also postu- 
late another dimension intersecting the other perpendicularly at bases. 
This second dimension would be the width. You could then postulate a 
third dimension intersecting the other two at bases where the three meet 
at one place. You are not able, however, to postulate a perpendicular 
dimension other than these three. 

(6) It is due to the body’s having this description that one refers to 
body as being long, wide, and deep, just as it is said that body is that which 
is divisible in [terms] of all dimensions. It is not meant by this that it is 
divided in actuality, as something completed; rather, [it is understood] 
as being of a nature that this division is postulated of it. 

(7) This, then, is how body should be defined—namely, that it is the 
substance that has this form by virtue of which it is what it is and that the 
rest of the dimensions postulated between its limits, and also its limits, 
its shapes, and its position, are not matters that render it subsistent but 
are, rather, sequels to its substance. It may be the case that some bodies 
would have some or all of these [things] as necessary concomitants; or it 
may be that all of these [things], or only some of them, would not become 
necessary concomitants of some bodies. 

(8) If you were to take a piece of wax and give it a shape that imposes 
on it actual dimensions between these limits that are numbered, meas- 
ured, and limited, and if you were then to change that shape, none of those 
[former dimensions] would remain in actuality [as] individually one [and the 
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same], having that [previous] limit and measure. Rather, new dimensions, 
numerically different from those [previous ones], would have taken [their] 
place. These are the dimensions that belong to the category of quantity. 

(9) If it happens that a body—like the celestial sphere, for example— 
has one [set] of dimensions as a necessary concomitant, this does not belong 
to it inasmuch as it is body, but by virtue of another nature that preserves 
its secondary perfections. For corporeality, in reality, is the form of a con- 
tinuum that is receptive of the hypothesized three dimensions of which 
we spoke.? This meaning is other than measure and other than mathe- 
matical corporeality. For this body, inasmuch as it has this form, does not 
differ from another body in being larger or smaller and does not relate to 
it by being equal [to it], [or by being] measured by it, [or by] measuring it, 
[or by] sharing [something with it], or [by] being different [from it]. This 
[relation] would belong to it only inasmuch as it is something measured 
and inasmuch as part of it [is used to] measure it numerically. This con- 
sideration is other than the consideration of corporeality, which we have 
mentioned. These are matters that we have explained to you in a simpler 
way in another place,* which you [may] need for help. 

(10) It is for this reason that the one body is rarefied and condensed 
through heating and cooling so that, while its corporeality (which we have 
mentioned) does not vary and change, the measure of its corporeality 
becomes different. Hence, natural body is a substance having [such a] 
description. 

(11) As for our saying “mathematical body,” either one intends by it 
the form of [the above] (inasmuch as it is limited and quantified [when] 
taken in the soul, not in [external] existence), or one intends by it some 
measure that has continuity [that is] also of this description (inasmuch 
as it has a continuum that is limited and measured, whether in a soul or 
in matter). It is as though mathematical body is [something] that in itself 
occurs to this body we have explained, the surface [of mathematical body] 
being its limit, and the line being the limit of its limit. We will be clarify- 
ing the discussion of [this mathematical body] hereafter and examining 
the manner in which continuity belongs to it, and [also] the manner in 


which it belongs to natural body. 
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(12) We first say: It is of the nature of bodies to be divided, but observa- 
tions are not sufficient for establishing this. For someone may say: “Nothing 
among observed bodies is a body that is purely one. Rather, [observed 
bodies] are composed of bodies. Unitary bodies are not perceived by the 
senses and cannot be divided in any manner whatsoever.” 

(13) [Now,] we have said [something] in refutation of this [view] 
through demonstrations pertaining to [natural science], particularly 
against the doctrine that is easiest to refute—namely, the doctrine of those 
who differentiate between [the indivisible bodies] in terms of shape.’ 
However, should someone say, “Their natures and their shapes are similar,” 
then his doctrine and his theoretical view must be refuted by what I say. 

(14) We thus say: If he makes the smallest of bodies indivisible both 
potentially and actually, so that it becomes altogether like a point, then that 
[indivisible] body becomes necessarily governed by the [same] rule that 
governs a point with respect to the impossibility of a sensible body’s being 
composed from it. If [however] this is not the case, but, rather, that in itself 
it is such that one part of it can be set apart from another part, and yet it 
does not submit to [any actual] division separating [those] two parts (whose 
supposition [as separated parts] in [such a division] is possible [only] as 
[an act] of the estimative faculty),® then we would say: 

(15) It is either the case that the state [obtaining] between the one 
part [of the atom] and the other [part]—[this state] differing from the 
state obtaining between one [atom]’ and another in that [the atoms] do 
not coagulate and the parts do not separate—is [either] due to the nature 
of the thing and its substance or [due] to a cause extraneous to nature and 
substance. If it is [due to] a cause extraneous to nature and substance, 
then it would either have to be a cause in terms of which nature and sub- 
stance are in actuality rendered subsistent (as with [the relation] of form 
to substance and of receptacle to accident) or a cause through which 

[such] rendering of subsistence does not take place. 

(16) If it is a cause in which [such] substantiation does not take place, 
then it becomes possible, in terms of nature and substance, that [among 
the atoms] there would be coagulation after separation and separation 
after coagulation, in which case this corporeal nature, considered in itself, 
would be receptive of division but would not divide due to an external 


cause. And this much is sufficient for our purpose. 
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(17) If this cause is one through which each of the [indivisible] parts 
[or atoms] is rendered subsistent either in a manner pertaining to its 
nature and quiddity or in a manner pertaining to its actual existence 
[and] not to its quiddity (in which case there would be variance [between 
one atom and another]), then it would happen as a first [consequence] 
that these [atomic] bodies would differ in [their] substances. But those 
[whom we are refuting] do not uphold [this view]. Secondly, [it follows] 
that it is not the corporeal nature these [atoms] possess which [renders 
their divisibility] impossible; rather, this [divisibility] is impossible for 
them in terms of the form of [what differentiates them] as a species. 
This we do not disallow. For it is possible that something should attach to 
corporeality, rendering that body subsisting as a species receptive neither 
of division nor of contact with another [body]. And this is what we main- 
tain about the [celestial] sphere. What is needed here is [to establish] 
that the nature of corporeality insofar as it is the nature of corporeality 
does not prevent {the divisibility of bodies]. 

(18) We first say: We have verified for ourselves that corporeality inas- 
much as it is corporeality is not unreceptive of division, for it lies in all the 
natures of corporeality to receive division. From this it becomes clear that 
the dimensions and form of the body subsist in something. [ This is] because 
these dimensions are [either] the connections themselves or something 
that occurs to the connections (as we shall verify), and [because they] are 
not things to which connection occurs. For the expression “dimensions” is 
a name for the contiguous magnitudes themselves, not for the things to 
which connection occurs. The thing which is the connection itself or which 
is connected in itself cannot remain its identical self [once] the connection 
ceases to be. For, if the connection of every dimension® is separated, that 
dimension ceases and two other dimensions come to be. The case is similar 
when connection takes place—I mean, connection in the sense that it is 
a differentia, not an accident. This we have explained in another place.” 
For then another dimension! would have occurred and each one that had 
been with its special characteristic would have ceased to be. Hence, in 
bodies there is something that is the subject for connection and separation 
and for what occurs to connection by way of limited measures. 

(19) Also, body inasmuch as it is body that has the form of corporeality 
is something in actuality; and inasmuch as it is disposed [for reception], 
then in whatever disposition you wish for it, it is in potentiality. [Now,] 
the thing inasmuch as it is a thing potentially is not some other thing 
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inasmuch as it is in actuality. Potentiality [however] would not belong to 
the body inasmuch as it has actuality. Hence, the form of the body con- 
joins something belonging to it which is other than its being a form. 
Body, then, would be a substance composed of something from which it 
has potentiality and something from which it has actuality. That through 
which it has actuality is its form, and that from which it is potential is its 
matter—namely, hyle. 

(20) A questioner, however, may ask and say, “Hyle is also composite. 
This is because it is in itself hyle, and a substance in actuality, and [yet] 
is also disposed [to receive form].” 

(21) We say, “The substance of hyle and its being in actuality hyle is 
not some other thing, except that it is a substance disposed for [the 
reception] of [such and such] a thing. The substantiality it has does not 
render it anything in actuality but merely prepares it to become some- 
thing actual through form. The meaning of its substantiality is nothing 
but that it is “a something” that is not in a subject. The affirmation here 
is that it is “a something.” As regards its not being in a subject, [this] is 
a negation. [The fact] that it is “a something” does not necessitate that 
it be a specific thing in actuality, because this is general, and a thing does 
not become a thing in actuality through a general state of affairs as long 
as it does not possess a differentia proper to it. Its differentia is that it is 
prepared [for the reception] of all things. Its form (which is thought of 
as belonging to it) consists in its being prepared, receptive. 

(22) Therefore, here there is no [first] true nature belonging to hyle 
through which it is rendered [something] in actuality, and {then} another 
true nature [that renders it something] in potentiality—unless a true 
nature comes to it from the outside through which it becomes [something] 
in actuality, remaining [something] in potentiality in itself and when 
considered in terms of [its] existence [as an] entity. This true nature 
would be the form. [But] the relation of hyle to these two meanings 1s 
more akin to the relation of the simple to what is a genus and a differentia 
than it is to that which is a composite of what is matter and form. 

(23) From this it has become evident that the form of corporeality 
inasmuch as it is the form of corporeality is in need of matter. And, 
because the nature of the form of corporeality inasmuch as it is the form 
of corporeality does not vary in itself—for it is one simple nature—it 
cannot become varied in species through differentiae that enter into it 
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inasmuch as it is [the form of | corporeality. Should differentiae enter into 
it, these would be things added to it from the outside and would also con- 
sist of one of the forms that attach to matter. The [rule] governing [these 
forms in relation to hyle] would not be the [rule] governing real differentiae. 

(24) The demonstration of this is that, if corporeality differs from 
another corporeality, this would be either because this [one] is hot, that 
one cold, or [because] this has a celestial nature, that a terrestrial nature. 
This is unlike measure, which is not a realized thing in itself so long as it 
has not become varied in species by being a line, a surface, or a body. And 
[this is] like number, which is not a realized thing so long as it has not 
become varied in species [such] as [being] two, three, or four. Moreover, if 
[measure] becomes realized, its realization does not come about through 
the addition to it of some external thing where there would be, besides the 
generic nature—such as “measureness” and “being numeral”—a sub- 
sisting indicated nature to which another nature is added and through 
which [the generic nature] becomes varied in species. Rather, the nature 
of “twoness” itself is the [characteristic of] “being numeral” that is 
predicated of “twoness” and is proper to it; and longitude itself is the 
“measureness” that is predicated of it and is proper to it. 

(25) However, this is not the case here. But, if another form is added 
to corporeality, then that form, which is thought to be a differentia, and 
corporeality would not, through their combination, be corporeality. 
Rather, corporeality would be one of the two that is in itself achieved, 
realized. For, here, we mean by corporeality that which is akin to form, not 
akin to genus. You have known the difference between the two in the Book 
of Demonstration.) Here you will have [further] clarification and explana- 
tion of this. 

(26) You have, however, ascertained through what has been made 
clear to you the difference between the two. In the case of what is akin to 
measure, it is possible for its species to differ through things that belong 
to them in themselves, whereas absolute measure does not have any of 
these things in itself. This is because no stable essence is realized for the 
absolute measure unless it is a line or a surface. Once it is realized as 
either line or surface, then it is possible for the line in itself to have a 
difference from the surface through a differentia that renders the nature 


of “measureness” realized as either line or surface. 
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(27) As for the corporeality which we are discussing [however] it is 
in itself a realized nature whose specific kind is not realized through 
something that joins it, so that, if we imagine!” that no [added] meaning 
joins corporeality but that it is [only] corporeality, [then it is not the case 
that] it would be impossible to have attained for ourselves [as objects of 
knowledge] anything but matter and connection alone. Likewise, if we 
affirm some other thing with the connection, this is not because the con- 
nection in itself is not realized for us except by adding and conjoining 
[this thing] to it. Rather, it is shown through other arguments that con- 
nection does not exist in act by itself. For a thing not to exist in act, how- 
ever, does not [mean] that its nature is not realized. For whiteness and 
blackness [are such that] each of them is of a realized nature as a specific 
idea in its most complete manner—which is [realization] in itself. [Yet,] 
it is impossible for [such a thing as whiteness or blackness] to exist in act 
except in matter. 

(28) Absolute measure, on the other hand, cannot be realized as a 
nature to which one points unless it is necessarily made a line or a surface 
in order that it would be possible for it to exist. [This is] not [to say] that 
measure can exist as measure and that as a consequence thereafter there 
would exist a line or a surface that constitutes a state of affairs that [could 
not] exist in actuality without [measure]. And even though [measure] 
realizes its essence, this is not similar to [corporeality]. Rather, corpore- 
ality is conceived to exist through the causes belonging to it ([causes] 
through which and by which it exists, being only corporeality, without 
[anything] additional), whereas measure is not conceived to exist through 
the causes belonging to it ([causes] through which and by which it exists, 
being only measure, without [anything] additional). For, this measure in 
itself requires differentiae so as to exist as a realized thing. These differ- 
entiae are essential to it [so] that, when realized, they do not require it 
to be [something] other than [that] measure. It is thus possible for one 
measure to differ from another measure in terms of something which it 
possesses essentially. 

(29) As regards the form of corporeality inasmuch as it is corporeality, 
it is one nature—simple, realized, with no variance in it. The pure form 
of corporeality does not differ from [another] pure form of corporeality 
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through a differentia included in [the definition of] corporeality. What 
adheres to it consequentially is something extraneous to its nature. Hence, 
it is not possible that one corporeality should need matter and [another] 
corporeality should not need matter. The external things that attach to 
it consequentially do not in any way render it not in need of matter. 
[This is] because the need for matter belongs essentially to corporeality 
and to whatever possesses matter—and it belongs to corporeality inas- 
much as it is corporeality, not inasmuch as it is corporeality with a con- 
sequential [attachment]. 

(30) It thus has become clear that bodies are composed of matter 
and form. 


Chapter [Three] 


That corporeal matter 1s not devoid of form 


(1) We now say: This corporeal matter cannot exist devoid of form 
in actuality. One of the things that quickly clarifies this is [what] we have 
shown: namely, that every existence that has something in actuality exist- 
ing in it [that is] realized and subsistent and in which there is also a dis- 
position to receive another thing—[every] such existence is composed of 
matter and form, the last matter! not being composed of matter and form. 

(2) Also, if [corporeal matter] were to separate from corporeal form, 
then either it would have a position and a bound within the existence 
that it then would have, or it would not. If it were to have a position and 
a space and [hence] could be divided, then it would necessarily have 
measure, whereas it was postulated to have no measure. And if it were 
not possible for it to be divided, but it had a position, then it would nec- 
essarily be a point with which a line could terminate. [But,] as you have 
learned from several places, [the point] cannot exist [independently] as 
a single entity, separated spatially [in a confine all its own]. 

(3) If [on the other hand] this substance has neither position nor 
[spatial] reference—being, rather, akin to substances in intellectual 
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apprehension—then it would follow either [(a)] that the realized dimen- 
sion in its entirety would indwell in it all at once, or [(b)] that [this sub- 
stance] would itself move continuously toward the perfection of its 
measure. [But] if measure indwells in it all at once and [this] necessarily 
comes about with the [substance’s] acquiring of measure in a specific 
spatial confine, then measure would have encountered it as [something] 
having a specific confine—otherwise, no one confine would have been 
more appropriate for it than [any] other. [Measure] would have then 
encountered it where [the specific confine] became related to it. Hence, 
[measure] would have necessarily encountered it while being in the 
confine it is in. That substance, then, would have been in a confine 
(although, perhaps, a confine not experienced by the senses) when it was 
supposed to have had no confine at all—and this is a contradiction. Nor 
is it possible that its occupying a confine should have occurred to it all at 
once as a result of the reception of measure. [This is] because, if measure 
were to come to it when it was not within a confine, then that measure 
would have connected with it in no confine. It would, then, not come to 
it in one specific confine from among the various possible confines to 
which it may belong. [Measure] would, then, have no confine—and this 
is impossible. Or, alternatively, [measure] would exist in every confine 
that can possibly belong to it [and would] not [be] confined to some 
specific one—and this is also impossible. 

(4) This is seen more clearly [when, through exercising] our estimative 
faculty, we think of the matter of some clod of clay that is separated 
[from its form], the form of that clod occurring in it thereafter. [The 
form] cannot occur in it when [the clod] is not in a consigned place, nor 
is it possible for that clod to exist in every confine that is potentially a 
natural confine to that clay clod. For, being a clod does not render it an 
occupant of every confine of its species, nor does it render it more fit to 
be in one direction of its confine than another. It can exist only in one 
specific direction within the general totality of the confine. Nor can it 
come to be in a specific direction when there is no circumstance specify- 
ing [such a direction], for [here] there is nothing except the connection 
of a form with matter, and this has the common possibility [of occurring] 
in any of the natural directions of the parts of the earth. [Now,] you have 
known that such an occurrence in a direction of the confine takes place 
in the way it does only either [(1)] by dint of its occurring close to 
it through the compulsion of a compelling [agent] that specifies that 
proximity, directing it through uniform motion to that very confine, or 
[(2)] by its coming to be there initially. With [its initial existence] in this 
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proximity, or with its occurrence, [then] through being transported by 
a transporter, there is specification. But we have spoken fully about this. 
Hence, after abstraction [from form], the matter that belongs to the clod 
does not become specified [with a consigned place]. Moreover, the form 
of being a clod is not in any [specific] direction unless it has an appropriate 
relation to that direction. It is due to this relation—not, first of all, to its 
actually being matter, nor, secondly, to its actually acquiring form—that 
it became specified with [the direction]. And that relation is a position 
[of a kind]. 

(5) The case is similar if the reception of measure in its entirety [by 
the hypothesized formless matter] occurs not all at once but in a spread- 
out fashion—where whatever is such that it spreads out has directions, 
and where whatever has directions [also] has position. That substance 
would then have a position and a confine, whereas it was stated that it 
had neither position nor confine—and this is contradictory. 

(6) What has necessitated all [these absurd consequences] is our sup- 
position that [matter] separates from corporeal form. It is thus impossible 
that [matter] should exist in actuality unless it is rendered subsistent by 
corporeal form. For how can an entity that possesses a confine neither in 
potentiality nor in actuality [be such as to] receive measure? It has become 
evident, then, that matter never remains separated [from form]. 

(7) Again, either [matter’s] existence would have to be the existence 
of a recipient (in which case it would always be receptive of some thing [or 
another] that it is never deprived of receiving), or it would have a special 
existence” that is subsistent [to begin with], which it then follows that it 
receives. [In this latter case] it would, in its special subsisting existence, 
possess neither quantity nor a confine. Corporeal measure would then 
be [the thing] that occurred to it, rendering itself such that it potentially 
possessed parts—[this] after it became due for [corporeal measure] to 
render subsistent a substance that in itself is without a confine, quantity, 
or receptivity of division. 

(8) If its special existence? through which it subsists would basically 
not endure when [it became] multiple, then to that which subsists in being 
without a confine and which is divisible neither in estimation nor in sup- 
position, it would happen that that through which it is rendered subsistent 
ceases to be due to the occurrence to it of an accident, even though that 
unity [hypothesized for its special existence] is not due to that which ren- 
dered prime matter subsistent, but to something else. Then that which 
we have supposed as a special existence for it would not be a special exis- 
tence through which it is rendered subsistent. Matter, then, would have 
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a form that comes to it through which it becomes one in potency and act 
and another form coming to it through which it does not become one in 
potency and act. There would then be something in common between 
the two things—namely, the one recipient of the two states of affairs, 
[a recipient] of a nature [such] that at one time it would not have the 
potentiality to be divided and at another time [it would have] the poten- 
tiality to be divided. [By potentiality] I mean proximate potentiality that 
has no intermediary. 

(9) Let us now suppose [such] a substance and [suppose further] 
that it has become two in actuality, each numerically different from the 
other and each governed by the rule that it [can] separate from corporeal 
form. Then let each of the two separate from corporeal form so that each 
of the two would remain one substance potentially and actually. Let us 
[now] suppose fone of the two] in itself not to have been divided, except 
that corporeal form has been removed from it, so that it remains one 
substance potentially and actually. It would then follow that that which 
has remained a substance ([although] not a body) would in itself either 
be similar to that which is akin to being part of it and which likewise has 
remained separate [from corporeal] form or [would be] different from it. 
If [it is] different, then this would be due either to [the fact] that this [one] 
has continued to exist while the other ceased (or [to] the converse of 
this); or else [to the fact] that both have continued to exist but that one 
has been specified with a quality or form that exists only for it; or [else to 
the fact] that, after their agreement, the two differ in surpassing [each 
other] in terms of measure, quality, or some other thing. 

(10) If one of the two remains [in existence] and the other ceases to 
exist, the nature [of both] being one [and the same] and similar (where 
only the removal of corporeal form has rendered the one nonexistent), then 
[this removal of form] must [also] render that very other as nonexistent. 
And if one is particularized by some quality—the nature [of the two] being 
one [and the same, with] no other occurrence taking place except the sep- 
aration of the corporeal form and no new occurrence taking place with 
this state other than that which is a necessary concomitant of this state— 
then it follows necessarily that the state of the other must be similar. 

(11) If {to this] it is [then] said, “The first two, while two, are united 
and, hence, become one,” we say: It is impossible for two substances to 
unite. For, if they were to unite, each of the two [still] existing, then they 
would be two, not one. And if they were to unite, one being nonexistent and 
the other existent, then how would the nonexistent unite with the existent? 
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If both, by their union, were to become nonexistent and a third thing 
should come into existence from the two, then they would not be united 
but would be two corruptible things, and between them and the third 
[thing] there would be common matter. But we are speaking about matter 
itself, not about something having matter. [On the other hand,] if they 
differ in that [the one] surpasses [the other] in measure or some other 
thing, then they would necessarily have to exist devoid of corporeal form 
while yet possessing the form of being a measure. But this is contradictory. 
As for the two not differing in any respect [if this were so] then the rule 
governing [the one] thing (if that which is other [than it] were not sepa- 
rated from it) would be the very same governing rule when it has dissoci- 
ated from [the] other—[this] when its rule governing another and the 
rule that governs it alone are one and the same in all respects—and this is 
contradictory. [By this I mean] that it is [contradictory] for a rule govern- 
ing part of the subject and for the rule governing all of it to be one and the 
same in all respects. I mean that a thing would not decrease when some- 
thing was not taken away from it as it would if something was taken away; 
and the self-same rule would govern it, both when something was not added 
to it and when something was added to it. 

(12) In brief, there is in the very nature of everything that at one 
time or another can become two a disposition toward divisibility which 
cannot separate from it. It may happen that it is prevented from [dividing] 
by an accidental occurrence other than the disposition of its essence. And 
this disposition is impossible except through the conjoining of measure to 
the essence. 

(13) It thus remains that matter is never stripped of corporeal form. 
And, because this substance has become a measure through some quan- 
tity that indwelled in it, it is not in itself measure. Hence, it is not neces- 
sary for its essence to be specified with the reception of one particular 
dimension rather than another and with one magnitude rather than 
another, even though the corporeal form is one. The relation of any 
quantity whose existence is possible to that which in itself is neither 
divisible nor quantified and which becomes divided and quantified only 
through another is one [and the same]. Otherwise, it would have a quan- 
tity in itself corresponding to that which equals [such hypothesized sub- 
stance], not to that which exceeds it. 

(14) From this it becomes evident that matter can contract through 
condensation and expand through rarefaction. This is something observed 
by the senses. Indeed, its specification with quantity must be necessarily 
due to a cause that decrees that quantity to be in existence. Either that 
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cause must be one of the forms and accidents that exist in matter, or [it 
must be] an external cause. If it is an external cause, then either [(a)] it must 
bestow that measured amount through the mediation of some other thing, 
or by reason of a special disposition (in which case the rule governing this 
and the first alternative [above] becomes one and the same, reducing [to 
the fact] that bodies have different measures due to their different cir- 
cumstances); or [(b)] the bestowal is not due to this [external cause] and 
its mediation (in which case bodies would be equally deserving of quantity 
and are [all] equal in size, which is false). 

(15) Also, in addition to this, it is not necessary that from that cause 
there should proceed one specific size rather than another size, except 
by reason of something. By this “something” I mean a condition that is 
added to matter, rendering it deserving of that specific quantity [that it 
has]—not by its actually being matter, neither by its being matter that has 
[a giver of forms] that informs it with quantity, but in that [the] matter 
will have something because of which it deserves to be informed by the 
[giver] of the form with that size and quantity. It is possible for [matter] 
to differ absolutely in species, and it is possible for it to differ in being 
stronger and weaker ([while] not [differing] absolutely in species), even 
though the difference in being the stronger or the weaker may be close to 
the difference in species. But in the difference between [one matter and 
another] in terms of absolute species, and in the difference between [one 
matter and another in terms of which is] the stronger [or] the weaker, 
there is a contrariety known to the perceptive examiners. For it is known 
that hyle in itself may be disposed [to receive] different measures. This 
is also a principle of natural philosophy. 

(16) Also, every body is necessarily specified with one spatial confine. 
It does not have this confine proper to it inasmuch as it is body; other- 
wise, each body would be thus [specified with the same spatial confine]. 
Hence, it is necessarily specified with a confine by reason of some form it 
has in itself. This is evident. For, either it is not receptive to varieties [of 
shapes] and to differences in detail so that it thus becomes [receptive of 
these] due to some form—not in that it is receptive of [them] inasmuch 
as it is body—or else it is [in itself] receptive of them, either easily or 
with difficulty. Whatever the case, [body] would possess one of the forms 
mentioned in the natural sciences. Hence, corporeal matter does not 
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exist separate from form. Matter, hence, is rendered subsistent in act 
through form. Thus, when matter is abstracted [from form] in the esti- 
mative faculty, then what was done to it is [something] that does not 


hold in [external] existence. 


Chapter [Four] 


On placing form prior to matter in the rank of existence 


(1) It has thus [been shown] to be true that corporeal matter subsists 
in actuality only with the existence of form and, moreover, that corporeal 
form does not exist separated from matter. It follows, then, that between 
them either there must be the connection of relation—where the quiddity 
of each is only conceivable as predicated with respect to the other—l[or 
not]. But [the first alternative] is not the case. For we apprehend intel- 
lectually many of the corporeal forms, but we must [exert] strenuous 
effort in order to establish that they have matter. Similarly with this 
matter, we apprehend it intellectually as the substance disposed [for the 
reception of form]. But from this we know only through investigation 
and theoretical reflection that that for which it is disposed must have 
within it [that] from which something [comes to be] in actuality. Yes, 
inasmuch as [corporeal matter] is disposed, it is related to that for which 
it is disposed, the connection of relation obtaining between them. We are, 
however, speaking about comparing the essences of the two, apart from 
what happens to them or [what] necessarily adheres to them by way of 
relation. You have known the manner of this. 

(2) Furthermore, we are speaking about the state between matter 
and form inasmuch as [the latter] exists. Disposition, however, does not 
necessitate a connection with something that inevitably exists, although 
this is possible. Hence, either the connection between [form and matter] 
is the connection between cause and effect, or else the connection between 
the two is between two things equal in existence, neither of which is the 
cause or the effect of the other, but where, however, the one will not exist 
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unless the other exists.! With any two things, of which neither is the 
cause or the effect of the other [but] which have [the above] connection 
between them, it is not possible for the removal of the one inasmuch as 
it is an essence to be the cause of the removal of the other. Rather, [the 
removal of the one] would be something that [comes about] with it— 
I mean a removal that has no alternative but to be with a removal, if at 
all, not a removal necessitating a removal. You have known the difference 
between the two aspects, having known that the thing whose removal is 
the cause of the removal of the other is its cause. This has previously 
become clear to you in detail in [several] places and will become [yet] 
clearer in the course of what we are explaining.” 

(3) But now you have learned here that there is a difference in say- 
ing about a thing, “Its removal is the cause of the removal of [another] 
thing” and saying, “It is inevitable that, with its removal, the removal of 
[another] thing takes place.” If, then, the removal of [either] one of the 
two things mentioned above is not the cause of the removal of the other, 
yet it is inescapable that with its removal, the removal of the other takes 
place, then it follows either [(a)] that the removal of one of the two 
removed [things] would necessitate the removal of a third thing other 
than [these] two;? or [(b)] that [the removal] of that very thing is neces- 
sitated by the removal of a third thing such that, had no removal of that 
third [thing] occurred, the removal of this one would be impossible; or 
[(c)] [that] nothing of the kind takes place. If nothing of the kind takes 
place—where “this” is only removed with [the removal] of “that,” and 
“that” only with [the removal] of “this,” without a third cause other than 
their two natures—then the nature of each one of the two is connected 
in existence in actuality with the other. This [connection] would, then, 
either belong to their two quiddities—in which case these [quiddities] 
would be related, when it has been clearly seen that they are not related— 
or [it would be found] in the existence of [each]. But it is evident that the 
like of [these] is not [in itself] a necessary existent (being in its quiddity 
a possible existent), but [that it] becomes a necessary existent through 
another. However, it cannot at all become a necessary existent through that 
other; this we have shown. In the final analysis, it and its companion 
would have to become necessary in existence through a third thing (if 
we ascend in terms of causes). That third thing, inasmuch as it would be 
the cause in actuality for the necessary existence of the two, [would be 
such] that the removal of [either] one of the two would not obtain except 
by removing [this third thing’s] being the cause in actuality. These two 
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would then be removed only by the removal of a third thing.* But we 
[have] said that this is not the case, [that] this is contradictory. Hence, 
this [alternative (b)] is false,® and it remains that one of the two other 
alternatives is true. 

(4) If their removal is caused by the removal of a third thing so that 
both are its effects, let us then examine the manner in which the essence 
of each, when connected with the essence of the other, is related {to the 
other]. For it then follows either that [(d)] the existence of each is neces- 
sitated by the cause, through the mediation of its companion, whereby 
each would be the proximate cause for the necessary existence of its 
companion (which is impossible, for this has been shown to be impossi- 
ble in [various] past statements of ours), or that [(e)] one of them in 
itself would be closer to this third thing, becoming thus the intermediary 
cause, [with] the second [becoming] the effect. [In this way,] the true 
[alternative] division would be the one in which we stated that the con- 
nection between them is a connection through which one of them is a 
cause [and] the other an effect. 

(5) If [as in alternative (a)] the removal of one [of the two things] 
necessitates the removal of a third [thing], the removal of which neces- 
sitates [in turn] the removal of the second of the two, then one of the 
two becomes the cause of a cause. But the cause of a cause is [itself] a 
cause. Hence, in the final analysis the affair is settled by having one of 
the two [be] an effect, the other a cause. 

(6) Let us now consider which of the two ought to be the cause. As 
for matter, it cannot be the cause for the existence of form. For, first of all, 
matter is only matter because it has the potency to receive and to be dis- 
posed [to receive]. But [that which is] disposed [to receive], inasmuch as 
it is disposed, is not the cause for the existence of that for which it is dis- 
posed. If it were [such] a cause, then that [which it receives] must exist 
permanently for it without there being [any] disposition [for its reception]. 

(7) Secondly, it is impossible for a thing’s essence, when still in 
potentiality, to be the cause of something in actuality. Rather, its essence 
must have become actual, becoming thereafter a cause for something else, 
regardless of whether [its] priority [to the effect] is temporal or essential 
({by essential] I mean that it would not exist at all unless [it exists] as a 
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cause of the second [thing] and unless the second [thing] was essentially 
rendered subsistent by it, [the first thing] being, for this reason, essentially 
prior) and regardless of whether that [first thing] which [constitutes] a 
cause [for the second] is connected with its essence or is separable from it. 
For it is possible, in the case of some causes of the existence of a thing, 
that there might exist, by [the cause], only a thing that is connected with 
its essence; and [it is also possible,| in the case of some causes for the 
existence of a thing, [that] only a thing that is separate from its essence 
would exist thereby. The mind does not shrink from allowing the possi- 
bility of this, and, moreover, investigation necessitates the existence of 
both alternatives. If matter, then, were to be the cause of form, it would 
necessarily have an essence that in actuality is prior to the form. We have 
denied this as impossible, not on the basis that its essence can necessarily 
exist only [when] conjoined with form, but on the basis that it is only 
through form that its essence can exist in actuality. There is a distinc- 
tion between these two. 

(8) Thirdly, if matter were the proximate cause of form, and [if] 
matter has no variance in itself, and [if] whatever was necessitated by 
that which has no variance has no variance at all in it, it would then nec- 
essarily follow that corporeal forms have no variance in them. If the vari- 
ance in [the corporeal forms] is due to varying things in the states of 
matter, then these things would have to be the first forms in matter, and 
the discussion reverts anew to what it was originally. If [on the other 
hand] the cause of these varied forms is matter and some other thing 
with matter that is not in matter—so that matter alone is not the proxi- 
mate cause, but matter [in conjunction] with something else—then, if 
that other thing and matter join together, some specific form in matter 
comes to be, and, if something other than that [former thing] combines 
with matter, a form other than that specific form comes to be. But then, 
in reality, matter would possess the receptivity of form. 

(9) As regards the particular property of each form, this would be 
due solely to these [external] causes. [Now,| each form is the individual 
{form that] it is solely by virtue of its particular property. Hence, the cause 
for the existence of each form in its particularity would be the external 
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thing, matter having nothing to do with the making of this particularity. 
That form exists as it does only through this particular property. Hence, 
matter would have [contributed] nothing in the making of the particular 
existence of each form, except that [matter] is inevitably [needed] for 
form to exist therein. But this is the specific characteristic of the receptive 
cause. Thus, there remains receptivity alone [for matter]. It thus becomes 
false that matter, in any respect, is the cause of form. It would thus 
remain that form alone is that through which the existence of matter is 
necessitated. Let us, then, consider whether it is possible that form alone 
is that through which the existence of matter is necessitated. We say: 

(10) As for form whose matter is [never] separated from it, this is 
possible. But as regards the form that separates from matter, [with that] 
matter continuing to exist with another form, this is not possible. This is 
because, if [as in the latter case] this form were alone in itself a cause, 
matter would cease to exist after [the form] ceases to exist and the com- 
mencing form would have another matter that comes to exist through 
it. That matter would then be originated, and [this origination] would 
require another matter.® It is thus necessary that the cause of the exis- 
tence of matter is something conjoined with form, so that the existence 
of matter emanates only from that thing. But it is impossible for the 
emanation of that thing to be completed without any form at all. Rather, 
the state of affairs is completed through both together. 

(11) Thus, the connection of matter in its existence would be with 
that thing and a form in whatever manner it proceeds from [that thing] 
into [matter]. Hence, [matter] does not cease to exist with the annihila- 
tion of form, since form only separates from it to be [replaced by] 
another form which acts with the cause (from which the principle of the 
existence of matter derives), performing the same act as the first form. 
Inasmuch as this second [form] shares with the first in being a form, it 
[also] shares with it {the fact] that it assists [the cause] in rendering this 
matter subsistent,’ but differs from it in that it renders matter in actu- 
ality a substance that is other than the substance enacted by the first. 
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(12) For many an existing thing is only completely [realized] through 
the existence of two things. Thus, light and illumination come about 
from an illuminating cause and from a quality that is not specifically the 
[only one] that renders the illuminated body receptive to having the ray 
penetrate it without being reflected. This quality sets up the ray possess- 
ing a specific quality other than the specific quality which some other 
color quality would set up. You ought not to debate [further] what we have 
uttered concerning the ray’s penetration and reflection, once you have 
perceived the objective. It is not unlikely that, after reflection, you may 
arrive at more suitable examples for this. Nor would it harm you if you 
did not find an example, for it is not necessary that for everything there 
should be an example. 

(13) Someone, however, may say: If the connection of matter is with 
that thing and with form, then their combination is akin to the cause [of 
the connection]. If, then, form ceases to exist, then this combination, 
which is the cause, ceases to exist, and it thus follows necessarily that the 
effect ceases to exist. 

(14) [In answering this,] we say: The connection of matter with that 
thing and with the form is not by way of the form [having to be] a form 
of a specified species, but inasmuch as it is [simply] form. This combina- 
tion does not cease at all. For that thing and the form inasmuch as it is 
[simply form] will always exist, so that, if that were not to exist, there 
would be no matter; and, if that form inasmuch as it is form did not 
exist, there would be no matter. If the first form were to cease to exist, 
[but] not because of the successive second [form], then that separate 
thing would be alone, and that thing which is form inasmuch as it is form 
would not exist. It would, then, be impossible for the existence of matter 
to emanate from that [separate] thing, since it is alone, without a partner 
and [without] that which fulfils the condition [for the emanation of mat- 
ter from it]. 

(15) Someone, however, may say: The combination of this—the cause 
and the form—is not numerically one but one in a general sense. But the 
one ina general sense is not a cause of what is numerically one and of what 
is like the nature of matter, for it is numerically one. 
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(16) We say: We do not disallow that the one in the general sense 
which preserves the unity of its generality, in terms of what is numerically 
one, should be the cause of that which is numerically one. And this is the 
case here. For, the one in species, preserved by the one in number, is the 
separable [thing]. That thing would, hence, necessitate [the existence of] 
matter. Its necessitation, however, is only completed by one of the states 
of affairs that conjoin [with the separable thing], whatever [form] this 
might be. As for what this [separable] thing is, you will know it anon. 

(17) Forms, then, are cither forms from which matter never sepa- 
rates or forms from which matter separates but of whose likeness matter 
is never devoid. 

(18) [In the case of | forms that separate from matter to be succeeded 
[by other forms], that which places [the successive form] in [matter] 
perpetuates it by rendering that form the successor. In one respect, then, 
form becomes the intermediary between [this] retained matter and that 
which perpetuates it, and [in another respect it becomes] the intermedi- 
ary in substantiation. For its essence is first rendered subsistent, then 
another is rendered subsistent by it in an essentially prior manner—[the 
latter] being the cause that is proximate to the thing retained in existence. 
If the [first form] is rendered subsistent by the cause that perpetuates 
matter through [the form’s] mediation, then subsistence, deriving from 
the [celestial] first principles, belongs to [the form] first, then to matter. 
If form is not subsistent through that cause but [is subsistent] in itself— 
matter becoming subsistent through it thereafter—then [form’s priority 
to matter] becomes more evident. 

(19) As for the forms from which matter does not separate, it is not 
permissible to make them caused by matter whereby matter in itself 
determines and necessitates them. For [matter] would then be necessi- 
tating the existence of that through which it is rendered complete, 
becoming a recipient inasmuch as it is rendered complete and something 
that brings about existence inasmuch as it necessitates it. It would then 
necessitate the existence of something through which it itself acquires 
form. But a thing inasmuch as it is receptive is other than [a thing] inas- 
much as it is necessitating. Matter would then possess two states of 
affairs. With one it becomes disposed [to receive], and with the other [it 
becomes] that from which something comes into existence. Of the two, 
that which is disposed [to receive] would be the substance of matter; that 
other [state] would have to be something additional to its being matter 
that conjoins it and necessitates in it an influence—as in the case of 
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nature with respect to motion in matter. [This latter] would, then, have 
to be the first form; and the discussion reverts to what it was originally. 

(20) Form, therefore, is prior to matter; and it is not permissible to 
say that form in itself always exists in potentiality, becoming actual only 
through matter. For actuality is the essence® of form. 

(21) As for the nature of that which is potential, its receptacle is 
matter. Thus, it is matter that is properly said to exist in itself in poten- 
tiality and in actuality through form. And even though form does not 
separate from matter, it does not become subsistent through matter 
but through the cause that bestows matter upon it. For how can form 
become subsistent through matter when we have shown that {form] is 
its cause? Cause is not rendered subsistent by effect. [In the case of any] 
two things, neither one is rendered subsistent by the other in [the sense] 
that each bestows existence on the other. The impossibility of this has 
become evident. Moreover, the distinction between that by which a thing 
is rendered subsistent and that from which it does not separate has been 
made clear to you. 

(22) Form, then, exists only in hyle, [but] not in [the sense] that hyle 
is cither the cause of its existence or of its existence in hyle. This is sim- 
ilar [to the way] in which cause exists only with effect, not in that the 
existence of the cause is [either] the effect or its being with the effect. 
Just as [with] the cause [which], when it is a cause in actuality it follows 
necessarily that the effect [exists by it] and that it should be with it, [so 
it is] similarly with form: if the form is an existing form, it follows as its 
necessary consequence that it renders something subsistent, that some- 
thing being conjoined with it. It seems, then, that of the things that render 
a thing subsistent in actuality, bestowing existence on it, some bestow 
[this existence] while being separate and some bestow it while being con- 
nected with it, even though not a part of it (as in the case, for example, 
of substance [in relation] to accidents which it renders as its sequels or 
its necessary concomitants,® and as in the case of the temperaments [in 
the human body]). 

(23) By this it becomes evident that every form that exists in corporeal 
matter exists through some cause. As for [form] that temporally comes 
to be, this is obvious; and in the case of form that permanently adheres to 
matter, this is because corporeal matter has been specified with it by a 


cause. We will explain this more clearly in other places. 
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BOOK THREE 
Consisting of ten chapters 





Chapter [One] 


On indicating what ought to be investigated regarding the state 
of the nine categories and about their accidental [nature] 


(1) We say: We have clearly [indicated] the quiddity of substance and 
have shown that it is predicable of the separable, of body, of matter, and 
of form. As regards body, there is no need to establish [its existence as 
substance]. Regarding matter and form, we have already established [the 
existence of both]. As for the separable, we have established [its substan- 
tial existence] in the potential [manner] that is close to act, and we will 
be establishing it [further] hereafter. If, however, you remember what we 
said about the soul, the existence of a separable substance other than the 
body becomes true to you. It is, hence, [only] appropriate that we should 
now move on to ascertain and establish [the existence] of accidents. 

(2) We say: Regarding the ten categories, you have come to understand 
their quiddities in the introduction to the Logic.! Doubtlessly, the relative 
among them— insofar as it is a relative—is something that necessarily 
occurs [as an accident]? to a thing. The same [applies to] the relationships 
that fall within [the categories] of “where” and “when” in “position,” 
“action,” and “affection.” For these are states that occur [as accidents] to 
things in which they inhere as an existent in a subject—unless one were 
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to say, “[ This] is not the case with action. For the existence of action is not 
in the agent, but in the patient.” Should [someone] say this and it is con- 
ceded him, this does no harm to what you are after—[namely] that action 
exists in a thing as an existent in a subject, even if it is not the agent. 

(3) Hence, there remain two of the categories—the categories of 
quantity and quality—where a difficulty may occur (namely, [the ques- 
tion of ] whether or not they are accidents). 

(4) Regarding the category of quantity, many people judged it [fit] to 
render the line, the surface, and corporeal measure within [the category] 
of substance, and—not restricting [themselves] to this—to make these 
things the principles of substances. Some have adjudged this regarding 
discrete quantities—that is, numbers—and made them the principles 
of substances. 

(5) In the case of quality, others among the natural philosophers held 
the view that it is not at all predicated—[maintaining,] rather, that color 
is in itself a substance; taste, another substance; odor, [yet] another sub- 
stance; and that from these [qualities] the sensible substances are consti- 
tuted. Most of those who uphold the doctrine of latency? maintain this. 

(6) As for the doubts of those upholding the substantiality of quality, 
they are more appropriately discussed in natural science; and it seems 
that we have done this. 

(7) One of the upholders of [the doctrine of] the substantiality of 
quantity, who maintains that continuous [quantities] are substances and 
principles of substances, said: “These are the dimensions that render 
corporeal substance subsistent. And whatever renders something subsis- 
tent is prior, and that which is prior to substances has the greater claim to 
substantiality.” And he maintained that, of the three [dimensions], the 
point has the greatest claim to substantiality.® 

(8) Regarding those who uphold [the doctrine of the substantiality] of 
numbers, they have made these [numbers] the principles of substances, 
except that they have made them composed of unities, so that unities for 
them became principles for the principles. They then said: 
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(9) Unity is a nature in itself [and is} not connected with any one 
thing. This is because unity is in everything, being in [a particular] thing® 
as something other than the quiddity of that thing. For the unity in water 
is other than water; and in people, other than people. Moreover, unity 
insofar as it is unity does not need to be any one thing. Each thing becomes 
[the thing] that it is by being a specified one. Hence, unity becomes a 
principle for the line, the surface, and all things. For the surface does not 
become a surface except through the unity of its proper continuum. The 
case is also the same with the line and the point, [each of] which is a 
unity that has come to have position. Unity is, hence, the cause of all 
things. The first thing that comes about and originates from unity is 
number. Number is thus an intermediary cause between unity and every 
thing. Hence, the point is a positional unity; the line, a positional duality; 
the surface, a positional trinity; the body, a positional quadruplicity. These 
[philosophers] then proceeded to gradually render everything originat- 
ing from number. 

(10) First of all, then, we must show that measures and numbers are 
accidents and then proceed thereafter to engage in resolving the doubts 
of [the above philosophers]. Before this, we must make known the true 
nature of the [different] species of measure. And what is foremost [in 
importance] for us [to do] is to make known the nature of the one. For it 
is incumbent on us to make known the nature of the one in these places 
in terms of two things. One of them is that the one is very closely related 
to the existent, which is the subject of this [metaphysical] science. The 
second is that the one is, in some respect, the principle of quantity. As 
for its being a principle of number, this is easily seen by [any]one who 
reflects [on such a matter]. As regards [its being a principle for] the con- 
tinuous, this is because the continuous is a unity of sorts, [the one] being 
as though [it were] a formal cause of the continuous; [also] because 
measure is measure inasmuch as it is something measured. And being 
{what it is], inasmuch as it is quantified, consists in its being [something 
that is] enumerated; and its being [such as to be] enumerated consists 


in its being such as to have a [numerical count of | one. 
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Chapter [Two] 


On discussing the one 


*l in [several] senses 


(1) We say: The one is spoken of “equivocally 
that agree in that they partake of no divisibility in actuality insofar as 
each one is what it is. But this meaning is found in them in terms of pri- 
ority and posteriority—this after [the meaning of] one by accident. 

(2) The one by accident consists in saying that something united 
with another thing is [that] other, and that both are one. This would be 
either [(a)] an accidental subject and predicate, as when we say, “Zayd 
and “Abdallah’s son are one,” and “Zayd and the physician are one”; [(b)] 
two predicates of a subject, as in our statement, “The physician and 
“‘Abdallah’s son are one,” since it so happens that one thing is both a 
physician and the son of “Abdallah; or [(c)] two subjects [having] one 
accidental predicate, as our saying, “Snow and gypsum are one” (mean- 
ing [one] in whiteness), since it so happens that one accident has been 
predicated of both. 

(3) But the one which is by essence includes [the] one in [terms of ] 
genus, [the] one in [terms of] species (namely, the one in differentia), 
the one in [terms of] correspondence, [the] one [in terms of] subject, 
and [the] one [in terms of] number. The one in number may be in [terms] 
of continuity, and it may be in [terms of] contiguity, and it may be [in 
either of these two terms] by reason of its species, and it may be by rea- 
son of itself. The one by genus may be [in terms of] the proximate genus 
or [in terms of] the remote genus. The one by species may likewise be 
[in terms of] a proximate species that does not divide into [lower] species, 
or it may be [in terms of] remote species so that it accords with one of 
the divisions of the first classification,” although here there would be a 
difference in considering [them]. 
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(4) If it is one in species, it is inescapably one in differentia. It is 
known that [what is] one in genus is many in species, and that the one in 
species may be numerically many, and that it is possible that it is not 
[numerically many] if the entire nature of the species is [included] in [only] 
one individual. For, in one respect it would be a species and in one respect 
not a species, since in one respect it is a universal and in another not a 
universal. Reflect on this in the place where we will discuss the universal, 
or remember places [where this matter] previously occurred to you. 

(5) Regarding the one [in terms] of continuity, it is that which is one 
in act in one respect but also has multiplicity in [another] respect. 

(6) As for the true [one], it is that which has multiplicity only in 
potency. This is either in lines, being the [line] that has no angle; or in 
surfaces, being the plain surface; or in corporeal bodies, being the body 
encompassed by a surface that does not have a forking [to form] an angle. 

(7) Coming after [the true one] is that which has multiplicity in 
actuality, except that its extremes meet at a common limit—as, for 
example, the two lines that together surround an angle. And following 
this is that whose extremes are contiguous in a manner akin to what [in 
locomotion] is the continuous in the necessary and consecutive move- 
ment of one part to another, whereby its unity is as though it follows the 
unity of motion because there is fusing there, as in the case of members 
composed of members—those that have precedence being [the ones] 
whose fused connection is natural, not artificial. In general, unity in this 
is weaker and moves out of [the category] of continuous unity into that 
of combinative unity. Thus, continuous unity has the better claim on the 
meaning of unity than the combinative. This is because continuous unity 
has no multiplicity in act, whereas combinative unity has multiplicity in 
act. Thus, in [the latter] there 1s multiplicity® over which unity is super- 
imposed, [but] which does not remove multiplicity from it. 

(8) [In terms] of continuity, unity is considered either in connection 
with measure alone or with some other nature that would be something 
like water or air. [Also,] being one in subject happens to the one [in 
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terms of] continuity. For the continuous subject is in reality a simple 
body, coherent in nature. This you have learned in the natural sciences. 
Thus, the subject of the unity of continuity would also be one in nature 
inasmuch as its nature does not divide into various forms. Indeed, we say: 
The numerically one is undoubtedly numerically indivisible inasmuch as it 
is one. Indeed, any other one is indivisible inasmuch as it is one. But this 
must be looked into with respect to the nature which [became subject] 
to the occurrence of unity.® Thus, the numerically one would include that 
which, in its nature ([as subjected to the] occurrence of unity), is not to 
be multiple—as, for example, the one human. And it would include that 
in whose nature it is [to become multiple]—as, for example, the one 
[body of | water and the one line. For the one [body of ] water can become 
[many] waters, and the line [many] lines. 

(9) [In the case of] that whose nature [does not admit of multiplic- 
ity], either it becomes multiple in a different respect, or it does not. An 
example of the first [alternative] is the numerically one among people. 
For, when divided, {the human] does not become multiple insofar as his 
nature—that is, insofar as he is a haman—is concerned, but [the human] 
can become multiple in another respect: when divided into body and soul, 
he would have a body and a soul, neither of which [by itself] is a human. 
As for [the second alternative] that does not [become multiple], it is of 
two divisions. Either it [falls under a division] where another nature 
exists for it, even though it is not a divisible thing, or [it does} not. 

(10) If, with [its being something divisible], it has another nature, 
then either [(a)] that nature is position or that which corresponds to it, in 
which case it would be a point—and, since the point is divisible neither 
insofar as it is a point nor in [any] other respect, there would then be a 
nature other than the above mentioned unity—or [(b)] it would not be 
position or what corresponds to it, [in which case] it would be [some- 
thing] like intellect or soul. For the intellect has an existence other than 
what is understood by its being indivisible, and this existence is not a 
position and is divisible neither in its nature nor in any other respect. 

(11) As for that which does not possess another nature, it is like the 
very unity which is the principle of number—I mean, that which [is 
such that] if something else is added to it, the combination of the two 


becomes number. 
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(12) Hence, among these types of unity there are those [where] what 
is understood by them is not divisible in the mind, to say nothing about 
material, spatial, or temporal divisibility. 

(13) Let us [now] enumerate [the components] of the part that also 
becomes multiple through unity with respect to the one nature and with 
respect to continuity. This includes that whose multiplicity is in the 
nature that, in itself, is disposed toward a multiplicity [emerging] from 
the one. This is measure. It [also] includes that whose multiplicity is in a 
nature which has [that] unity disposed toward multiplicity only through 
a cause other than itself. This is the simple body, such as water. For this 
water is numerically one in being water [but] has it in its potentiality to 
become numerically many waters—not, however, by reason of “water- 
ness,” but because of its connection with the cause: namely, measure. 
These numerically multiple waters would then be one in species and also 
one in subject, because it is of the nature of its subject to unite in actu- 
ality as one in number. 

(14) [But] this is not the case with individual people. For it is not by 
virtue of a number of subjects among them that they become united as 
the subject of one human. Yes, cach one of them is one in [terms of] its 
one subject, but what accrues of the multiplicity is not one in subject; nor 
is its state the state of each particle of water. For [the latter] is one in itself 
through its subject. The aggregate of [water particles] is said to be one 
in subject, since it is the function of [such particles] to unite as one sub- 
ject through conjoining, whereby its aggregate then becomes one water. 

(15) Each of these two divisions, however, is either [such that there] 
is realized in it all that is possible to belong to it or not. If [realized 
therein], then it is complete and one in terms of completeness. If not, then 
it is many; and it is the custom of people to make the many other than 
the one. And this unity in completeness is either by supposition, estima- 
tion, and situation (as with a complete dirham and a complete dinar) or 
in reality—this either by way of art, as, for example, the complete house 
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(for the incomplete house is not said to be one house), or by nature, as 
with one individual human with complete [bodily] members. 

(16) Because the straight line is receptive of an increase in a straight- 
ness that does not exist for it, it is not one with respect to completeness, 
As for the circular [line], inasmuch as it is not receptive [of increase in 
circularity]—its surrounding the center [equidistantly] from all direc- 
tions occurring to it naturally—it is complete and one in [terms of ] com- 
pleteness. It seems as though, among people, each individual is also one 
in this respect. Hence, some things have completeness as a necessary 
concomitant (as, for example, individual [humans] and the circular line), 
and some do not have completeness as a necessary concomitant (as with 
water and the straight line). 

(17) Regarding the one [in terms of] equality, this is by virtue of some 
“comparative similarity,”” in that the state of the ship, for example, with 
respect to the captain and the state of the city with respect to the king 
are one. For these are two states that correspond to each other. The unity 
of the two is not by accident. Rather, the unity of whatever is united by 
the two is accidental—I mean that the unity of the ship and of the city 
through the two [states] is by accident. But the unity of the two states is 
not the unity that we have made a unity by accident. 

(18) We thus say once again that when® there is unity, it is either said 
of numerically many things or numerically one thing; and we have shown 
that we have encompassed the divisions of the numerically one. 

(19) Let us [now] turn to the other respective standpoint. We say: 
Regarding the things that are numerically many, they are only spoken of 
as one in another respect by reason of an agreement they have in meaning. 
Their agreement would be either in some relation, in some predicate 
other than the relation, or in some subject. The predicate would be either 
genus, species, differentia, or accident. It would be easy for you from this 
place to know that we have ascertained the divisions of the one. And from 
what you have learned you would know which has the higher claim to 
unity and the precedence for being deserving of it. You would thus know 
that the one in genus has a higher claim to unity than the one in compar- 
ative similarity, that the one in species has a higher claim than the one 
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in genus, that the numerically one has a higher claim than the one in 
species, that the simple that is in no respect divisible has a higher claim 
than the composite, and that the complete among divisible [things] has 
a higher claim than the incomplete. 

(20) The one may correspond with the existent in that the one, like 
the existent, is said of each one of the categories. But the meaning of the 
two differs, as you have known. They agree in that neither of them des- 
ignates the substance of any one thing. This you have known. 


Chapter [Three] 


On ascertaining the one and the many 
and showing that number is an accident 


(1) What is now difficult for us to ascertain is the quiddity of the one. 
This is because, if we say, “The one is not divisible,” we will have said, 
“The one is that which necessarily does not become multiple,” [in which 
case] we will have included multiplicity in the explanation of the one. 

(2) As for multiplicity, it is necessarily defined in terms of the one 
because the one is the principle of multiplicity, the existence and quiddity 
[of the latter] deriving from it. Moreover, whatever definition [we use] in 
defining multiplicity, we necessarily use in it the one. [We are speaking] 
of this [sort] when we say, “Multiplicity is the aggregate of ones”; for, we 
will have included unity in the definition of multiplicity. And, moreover, 
we will have done something else—namely, we will have included “the 
aggregate” in its definition where “the aggregate” seems to be multi- 
plicity itself. And, if we say [multiplicity consists] of “unities,” “units,” or 
“ones,” then, instead of the expression “aggregate,” we will have used 
[these] expressions when their meaning is understood and known only 
[in terms] of multiplicity. If, moreover, we say, “Multiplicity is that which 
is enumerated by [means of] the one,” then we will have also included 
unity in the definition of multiplicity, and we will have also included in 
its definition enumeration and measurement—this being also under- 


stood only through multiplicity. 
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(3) How difficult it is, then, for us to say something that is reliable 
on this topic! 

(4) It seems, however, that multiplicity is better known to our act of 
imagining; unity, better known to our intellects. It seems that unity and 
multiplicity are among the things that we conceive a priori.’ However, we 
imagine multiplicity first, whereas we apprehend unity intellectually, with- 
out a [prior] intellectual principle for its conception; but, if [a principle] 
is needed at all, it would be imaginative. Our defining multiplicity in terms 
of unity would, then, be an intellectual definition. Here, unity is taken as 
conceived in itself and as one of the first principles of conception.? [On 
the other hand,] our explaining? unity in terms of multiplicity would be a 
directing of attention‘ wherein the imaginative course is used to hint at 
an intelligible [which] we [already] have but which we do not conceive to 
be present in the mind. If they say, “Unity is the thing which has no 
multiplicity,” they indicate that what is intended by this expression is the 
thing which for us is an a priori intelligible that opposes this other or is 
not it. It thus draws attention to [what is already in the mind] by negating 
[multiplicity] from it. 

(5) One is astounded by those who define number and say, “Number 
is a multiplicity composed of units or of ones,” when multiplicity is the 
same as number—not as a genus of number—and the reality of multi- 
plicity consists in that it is composed of units. Hence, their statement, 
“Multiplicity is composed of units,” is like their saying, “Multiplicity is 
multiplicity.” For multiplicity is nothing but a name for that which is com- 
posed of units. 

(6) If someone says, “Multiplicity can be composed of things other 
than unities, as in the case of people and beasts,” we say: 

(7) Just as these things are not unities but things constituting the 
subject of unities, in a similar way also they do not constitute multiplicity 
but only the subjects of multiplicity; and [moreover] just as these things 
are ones, not unities, similarly they are multiple, not multiplicity. 
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(8) Those who believe that they then escape from this [difficulty of 
circular definition] once they say, “Number is a discrete quantity that 
has order,” do not escape it. For the soul’s conception of quantity requires 
that [quantity] be known in [terms] of part, division, or equality. As for 
part and division, these can be conceived only through quantity. As for 
equality, quantity is better known to the unclouded intellect because 
equality is one of the accidents proper to quantity, [an accident] in whose 
definition quantity must be included. 

(9) [To this] it is said: Equality is unity in quantity and order, which 
are also included in the definition of number. It is one of {the things] 
that is understood only after number is understood. It must, hence, be 
known that all these are acts of drawing attention—similar to the atten- 
tion drawn by examples, names, and synonymous terms—and that some 
or all of these meanings are conceived in [terms of] their essence.® They 
are indicated by these things only in order to draw attention to them and 
to differentiate them. 

(10) We now say: “Unity” is either said of accidents or said of sub- 
stances. If said of accidents, it would not be a substance; there is no 
doubt about this. If said of substances, it would not be said at all of them 
as either difference or genus, since it plays no part in realizing the quid- 
dity of any one of the substances but is only a necessary concomitant of 
substance, as you know. Hence, its being said of [substance] would not be 
that [said] of genus and difference, but [its being] said of it would be 
accidental. The one, then, would be a substance, and unity [would be] the 
meaning, which is the accident. For, the accident—which is one of the five 
[predicables], although an accident in this sense—is allowed to be a sub- 
stance. This is allowed when it is taken as a composite, as is the case with 
“white.” But the nature of its meaning in the simple sense is inescapably 
an accident in the other sense, since it exists in the substance but not as 
part of it and [since] its subsistence would not hold true separate from it. 
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(11) Let us, then, examine the unity existing in each substance which 
is not a part of it which renders it subsistent. Would its subsistence, sep- 
arate from substance, hold as true? 

(12) We say: This is impossible. This is because if some unity were to 
stand stripped [from substance], then either it would have to be simply 
[a something] which is indivisible (there being no nature of which its 
indivisibility is predicated), or there would [have to] be another nature. 
The first division [of the disjunction] is impossible. For there must at least 
be an existence, that existence being indivisible. [But] if that existence is 
necessarily an idea other than unity and [something] that is indivisible, 
then that existence is either a substance or an accident. If it is an acci- 
dent, then unity is necessarily in an accident, then [subsequently] in a 
substance.” If [that existence, on the other hand], is a substance, unity 
never separating from it, then it exists in it in the way [a thing] exists in 
a subject. If separate from it, then, if the unity separates from that sub- 
stance, it would have another substance to which it comes to belong, having 
toward it—if the existence [of the unity] is supposed—a connectedness 
with a substantiality. That substance would [then] be [such that,] if this 
unity did not come to belong to it, it would have no unity, [which] is 
impossible; or else it would have a unity that had been and a unity that 
follows, [in which case] it would have two unities, not one unity. As such, 
there would be two substances, not one substance, because that substance 
would consist of two ones—and this [too] is impossible. Moreover, if 
each unity existed in another substance, then one of the two substances 
would not be the one to which unity transferred. The discussion would 
revert back to the original question regarding that to which unity trans- 
fers and [which] also would become two substances. And, if every unity 
is in two substances together, then unity would be a duality, and this is a 
contradiction. It thus becomes evident that it is not in the nature of unity 
to separate from the substance in which it exists. 

(13) We begin and say: If unity is not simply that which is indivisible 
but is an existence that is indivisible, so that existence is included in unity 
(not being a subject of it), then, if we suppose that this unity separates 
from substance, then if it can exist in itself it would constitute a bare 
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existence that does not divide and would not be an existence that only does 
not divide.’ Rather, unity would be an indivisible substantial existence 
[only] if that existence does not subsist in a subject. As such, accidents 
would in no respect have unity. And, if accidents were to have unity, their 
unity would be other than the unity of substance, “unity” being said of 
them equivocally. There would, thus, also be those among numbers that 
are composed of the unity of accidents and those [that are] composed of 
the unity of substances. Let us, then, reflect to see whether or not the two 
share the meaning of indivisible existence. 

(14) If the two do not share [this meaning], then the unity in one of 
them would be a divisible existence, but not so in the other. This [how- 
ever] is not what we mean by the unity of accidents or of substances, [for 
this] would lead us to mean by unity—in the case of one of the two— 
something other than its being an indivisible existence. If [on the other 
hand] they share in that meaning, then that meaning is the indivisible 
existence, the very [thing] we mean by unity. This is the more general 
meaning than the one we have just previously mentioned. For it is neces- 
sary for [the former] to constitute a substantial existence in addition to its 
being an indivisible substance, since it is possible to suppose it separately. 
This meaning, if [unity is] a substance, by necessity does not occur to an 
accident. [From this, however,| it does not follow that we should say that, 
if [unity] were an accident, it would not occur to a substance. For the acci- 
dent does occur to the substance, the accident inhering therein; but the 
substance does not occur to the accident so as to be subsistent in it. 

(15) Hence, inclusive unity is more general than this meaning, and 
this is what we are discussing—and [discussing it] only inasmuch as it is 
an indivisible existent, without anything additional. And [this meaning] 
does not separate from its subjects; otherwise, it would become that other, 
more specific meaning. For it is impossible for unity to be an individual 
existence in [both] accidents and substances and, with [all] this, to be 
permitted to separate. For then [it would be the case] that [either] sub- 
stance occurs to an accident [as something that comes to inhere in it] oF 
that the unity in substances and accidents differs. It is, hence, clear that 
the reality of unity is a meaning [pertaining] to accidents? and one of 
the necessary concomitants of things. 
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(16) It is not for someone to say: This unity does not separate in the 
way in which general ideas do not separate, subsisting without their dif- 
ferentiae, as [with] humanity [that] does not separate from animality. The 
impossibility of this separation does not necessitate accidentalness. Rather, 
what necessitates accidentalness is the impossibility of a separation per- 
taining to the realized, existing, individuated meaning. 

(17) [To this] we say: This is not the case. For, the relation of what 
we supposed as more general to what we supposed as more specific is not 
the relation [that obtains] in what is divisible in terms of a substantiating 
differentia. For we have shown that unity is not included in the definition 
of a substance or an accident but is a relation belonging to a generic nec- 
essary concomitant. And if we have pointed to a simple individual instance 
of it, then it is distinct in essence from the specification associated with 
it—not, however, as with “being color” that is in whiteness. If, then, it is 
correct that it is inseparable, then it is correct that the predicate—which 
is a general meaning of a necessary concomitant, nominally derived from 
the name of a simple idea—is the meaning of unity. And this simple [idea] 
is an accident. If, then, unity is an accident, then number, which is com- 


posed of unity, is an accident. 


Chapter [Four] 


That measures are accidents 


(1) As for continuous quantities, they are the measures of continuous 
[things]. As regards body which is quantity, it is the measure of the contin- 
uous [thing] that is body in the sense of form, as you have known from sev- 
eral places.” As for body in the other sense, which is included in the category 
of substance, [it is something] of which we have concluded discussion.” 

(2) [Now,] it has become evident that this measure is in matter and 
that it increases and decreases while substance continues to exist. [Mea- 
sure] is, hence, necessarily an accident. But it is one of the accidents that 
attaches to matter and to something in matter—because this measure 
does not separate from matter except in the [mental] act of estimation 
and does not separate from the form that belongs to matter.‘ [This is} 
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because it is the measure of the continuous thing, receptive of such and 
such dimensions. This [measure] cannot be without this continuous thing 
in the same way that time exists only through the continuous—namely, 
[in] the distance [that is being traversed]. This measure consists of the 
continuous [thing] being such that it is surveyed with [such and such] a 
thing in some manner: once [terminally] or [where] the surveying would 
be interminable, if [the continuous thing] is estimated to be infinite 
through [sheer] estimation. This [measure] is different from a thing 
such that it is receptive to the postulation in it of the above mentioned 
dimensions. For one body does not differ from another in this. As for its 
being surveyed [with something] in a manner once or its being surveyed 
[with something] without at all dispensing [with further surveying],° this 
[is something in which] one body may differ from another. This [latter] 
meaning, then, is the quantity of the body, [the former,] its form. This 
quantity is not separable at all from that form in the “estimation,” but 
both it and the form are separable in the “estimation” from matter. 

(3) As for surface and line, it is proper that they have [both that] 
consideration which [renders them] a limit and [that] consideration which 
{renders them] a measure. Also, the surface has the aspect of being 
receptive to the postulation within itself of two dimensions having the 
description of the above-mentioned dimensions—I mean, only two dimen- 
sions, interacting at a right angle. Moreover, it is measured and surveyed, 
it can be greater and smaller, and [it is subject] to postulating dimensions 
within itself in accordance with the differences in [geometrical] figures. 
Let us, then, reflect on these states within [the surface] and say: 

(4) Regarding its receptivity to the postulating of two dimensions, 
this indeed belongs to it because it is the limit of the body receptive to the 
postulating of the three dimensions. For, a thing’s being a limit to what 
is receptive of [these] three [dimensions] is so [only] inasmuch as it 1s a 
limit to such a thing, not in that it is a limit absolutely, demanding as a 
requirement of it that it be receptive of the postulation of two dimen- 
sions in it. In this respect, it is not a measure. Rather, in this respect, it 
is a relation; [but,] even if a relation, [one] that can only be measure.° 
You have known the difference between the relative in the absolute [sense] 
and the relative which is a category and which cannot, as we have shown, 
be either quantity or quality.” As for its being measure, this is in the 
other respect whereby it is possible for it to differ from other surfaces in 
measure and area. It can in no way differ from them in the first sense.” 
In both respects, however, it is an accident. For, inasmuch as it is a Jimit, 
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it is an accident occurring to the finite because it exists in it as a part of it 
and does not subsist without it. And we have said that it is not a condition 
for the thing existing in another that it should coincide with its entity, 
(As to where we said this, it is in the Physics. Let it be examined there, 
should a perplexity occur in this respect.) 

(5) Moreover, [surface] is an accident inasmuch as it is measure. If 
surface were such that postulating two dimensions in it were something 
that belonged in it in itself, then, to that thing, the relation of “being a 
measure”! in the surface would not be the relation of “being a measure” 
to corporeal form. Rather, the relation of that meaning to being measure 
in the surface would be that of differentia to genus, the other relation being 
that of accident to form. This you will know by examining the principles. 

(6) Know that the surface, by reason of its accidentalness, is that 
which comes into being in the body and ceases to exist through connec- 
tion, disconnection, difference in shapes, and intersections. A body’s sur- 
face may be a plane, then cease to exist inasmuch as it is a plane, [giving 
way] to a circular [surface] that comes to be. From previous statements 
you have learned that the one surface is not, in truth, subject in existence 
to sphericity and “being a plane.” Hence, [although] the one body is sub- 
ject to the differing dimensions that occur successively to it in actuality, 
such is not the case with the surface, whose dimensions are negated if it 
is divested of its shape. This is only possible by cutting it; and through 
[such] cutting [comes about] the negation of the one form of the surface 
that is in act. This you have known from other statements. You have [also] 
learned that this is necessary in the case of hyle, whereby the hyle for 
continuity would be other than that for discontinuity. You have learned 
that, if surfaces are constructed and connected with each other tn a man- 
ner that negates the common boundaries, the resulting existent would be 
numerically another surface. If changed back to its first composition, it 
would not be numerically that same surface but one similar to it. This is 
because that which has ceased to exist is not brought back into existence.” 

(7) Since you have known the state of affairs concerning the surface, 
you will know it [in relation] to the line—make [the connection] by com- 
parison [of the one] to [the other]. It has become clear to you that these 
are accidents that, in existence, do not separate from matter. Moreover, 
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you have known that, in the estimative [mental act],!* they do not sepa- 
rate from the form, which is also material in its natural characteristics. 
It remains for you to know how one ought to understand our statement|[s] 
that “the surface is separable from the body in the estimative [mental 
act],” and that “the line is separable from the surface in the estimative 
{mental act].” 

(8) We say: This separation is understood in this place in two respects. 
One is to postulate, in our estimation, a surface but no body and a line 
but no surface. The other is to direct attention to the surface and, basi- 
cally, to pay no attention to the body as to whether it is with it or not. 
And you know that the distinction between the two things is clear. For 
there is a difference between considering a thing alone, even though it is 
believed to be with another that is inseparable from it, and considering it 
alone with the condition that it is separable from what is with it, adjudged 
[in the following manner]: Just as you have confined attention to it alone, 
so that, in your estimative faculty, it stands alone, in addition to this it is 
[such] that a distinction can be drawn between it and the other thing— 
with the judgment that that thing is not with it. 

(9) Whoever believes that the surface, the line, and the point can be 
thought of in the estimative faculty as surface, line, and point with the 
supposition that there is no body with either surface, line, or point 
believes what is false. This is because the surface cannot be postulated in 
the estimative faculty singly, without [its] being a limit to something, 
unless it is thought of in the estimation in a special position—being 
thought of as having two directions that lead the one going to it in such 
a way as to reach two sides that are [the limits of] two other [things], as 
you have known. But, then, what has been thought of in the estimation 
to be a surface would not be a surface. 

(10) For the surface is the very limit, not that which possesses two 
limits. If, in the estimation, the surface is thought of [as] the very limit 
beyond one direction only, inasmuch as it is as such, or the very direction 
and limit (except that its disjoining is in another direction), then that 
which is its limit would be thought of, in the estimation, as being with it 
in some respect. The same state obtains with the line and the point. 

(11) What is said regarding the point—that through its motion it 
draws the line—is a matter that is said for the sake of the imagination and 
has no possibility [of actually] existing. This is not because one cannot 
hypothesize for the point a contiguity that transfers [from place to place]; 
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for we have shown that this is possible for it in some respect. But, since 
contiguity is not permanent, and [since] after contact the thing does not 
remain except as it was before contact, then neither would there be a point 
that remains as the starting point of a line after contact, nor would there 
be an extension between it and parts of the thing contacted. [This is] 
because it became one point, as you have Jearned in the Physics, through 
contiguity—and no other thing. If the contiguity ceases through motion, 
how would it remain a point? Similarly, how would that for which [the 
point] is a starting point remain a drawing that remains stable? Rather, 
this is something that belongs only to estimative thought and imagining. 
Moreover, its movement takes place when there is necessarily an existing 
thing around [which] or in which motion occurs. This thing is receptive 
to having motion take place in it. It is, hence, a body, a surface, or a 
dimension in a surface—namely, a line. Thus, these things would exist 
prior to the point’s motion; and the point’s motion would not, hence, be 
a cause for [these] to exist. 

(12) As for the existence of corporeal measure, this is evident. Regard- 
ing the existence of the surface, this is due to the necessity of the finitude of 
the corporeal measure. As for the line’s existence, this is by reason of the 
possibility of the intersection of surfaces and the postulating of lines in 
them. As regards the angle, it has been thought of as a continuous quan- 
tity other than the surface and the body. We ought, hence, to examine the 
matter regarding it. We say: 

(13) It may so happen that measure, whether it is body or surface, is 
encompassed by limits terminating at one point. Then, inasmuch as it is 
between these limits, it would be something having an angle, without in 
[any] way considering the state of its limits. It would be as though it is a 
measure greater than a dimension terminating at a point. If you wish, 
you could call this the very measure, inasmuch as it is thus an angle. But, 
if you wish, you could call the quality which it possesses—inasmuch as It 
is as it is—an angle. The first would, thus, be like the square, the second 
like “squareness.” If you apply the name in the first sense, you would 
[speak of ] an equilateral, acute, and obtuse angle in itself, because its 
essence is measure. If you apply [the name] in the second sense, you 
would say that [these properties] belong to it by reason of the measure 
in which it exists, as with “squareness.” [Now,] because it is possible to 
postulate three or two dimensions within that which is an angle in the 
first sense, it is the measure of a body or of a surface. 
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(14) It is [an erroneous] belief of the one who says: “A surface comes 
to be only if the line that enacts it in estimative thinking moves with both 
its [end] points so as to bring it about. It would thus, in reality, be moving 
the length sideways, so that a width occurred after the length. Thereby, 
length and width would come into being. However, the line bringing 
about the existence of [an] angle moves neither in length, as it is alone, 
nor in width so as to bring about the surface; but it moves with one of its 
[end] points, and thereby an angle comes to be.” [Such an individual] 
would thus have made the angle a fourth genus of measures. 

(15) The reason for [all] this is his ignorance of what we mean by our 
saying, “In order to become corporeal or have a surface, a thing has to 
have either three or two dimensions.” Since now you have known this, 
you know that that which [such a person] has said does not necessarily 
follow. The rational person ought not to listen to this. This is only but an 
indulgence on the part of that person in that which is none of his business. 
This unaware, perplexed person may go on to hold that the surface is in 
reality the square or the rectangle and nothing else. His words are not 
worth attending to. 

(16) You have thus known the existence of measures, that they are 
accidents and that they are not principles for bodies. For the error in this 
has occurred for the reasons you have known. 

(17) As for time, its accidentality and connection with motion have 
been previously ascertained for you. It remains for you to know that there 
is no measure beyond these measures. We [thus] say: 

(18) Continuous quantity is either something settled, occurring in 
existence in all its parts, or it is not. If it is not, but has renewed successive 
existence, then it is time. If it is settled and it is measure, then it is either 
[(a)] the most perfect measure, being the one in which it is possible to 
posit three dimensions, since it is impossible to posit more than these— 
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and this would be corporeal measure; or [(b)] one in which only two 
dimensions are posited; or [(c)] one having one dimension only, since 
every continuous thing has some dimension either in act or in potency, 
And inasmuch as there are no more than [these] three [dimensions] and 
no less than one, then measures are three and the continuous quantities 
that are connected in themselves are four.'* It is [sometimes] said of 
other things that they are continuous quantities; but they are not. 

(19) As for place, it is the surface. Regarding heaviness and light- 
ness, through their motions these necessitate measures in times and 
places. It is not for them in themselves to be divided by a division that 
enumerates them. And [it is not for them] to be compared in terms of 
equality and inequality by postulating a limit for them that corresponds 
to a homogeneous limit, whereby that which follows the limit would cor- 
respond, in terms of what is homogeneous to it, to that which comes 
after it; [consequently,] the second limit would be applied to it so that it 
would either equal it or differ from it, becoming unequal but greater. For 
this is what we mean by the equality and inequality that make measure 
known.'® As for the division that occurs to lightness and heaviness, 
whereby one weight is half [another] weight, this [comes about] because 
[one weight] moves half the distance in [the same amount of] time or the 
same distance in twice the time, or else [because] the movement of the 
greater [in weight] downward through an instrument of motion necessi- 
tates conjointly the movement of the lesser [weight] upward, or some 
similar thing. 

(20) This is similar to the heat that is double [another] heat because 
it acts doubly or because it [occurs] in a hot body twice [the size of the 
other] that is similar in temperature. The same is the case with the small, 
the large, the many, and the few. For these are also accidents that attend 
qualities in the category of relation. You have attained to discourse 
[explaining] all this in another place. 

(21) In short, quantity, by definition, is that wherein it is possible to 
find something that is appropriately one [thing] that enumerates—this 
being [so] in itself, regardless of whether “the appropriateness” is exis- 


tential or suppositional. 
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Chapter [Five] 


On ascertaining the nature of number, defining 
its species, and showing its beginnings’ 


(1) Itis important that we should ascertain here the nature of numbers, 
their properties, and how their state and existence ought to be conceived. 
For we have moved away from them, [turning] hurriedly to the continuous 
quantities, because our purpose necessitated this. 

(2) We say: Number has an existence in things and an existence in 
the soul. The statement of one who says that number exists only in the 
soul is not something reliable. But should he say that number stripped 
from numbered things that are in concrete existence has no existence 
except in the soul, this would be true. For we have shown that the once is 
not stripped from concrete things, subsisting by itself, except in the mind. 
The same applies to that whose existence is structured on the existence of 
the one. On the other hand, it is undoubtedly the case that there should 
be numbers in existing things, since among existing things there are units 
[over and] above a unit. 

(3) Each single number is by itself a species; is one in itself, inasmuch 
as it is that species; and has, inasmuch as it is that species, [special] 
properties. [In the case of] the thing that has no reality, it is impossible for 
it to have the properties of precedence, of being composite, of complete- 
ness, of being [subject to] augmentation, of being [subject to] diminution, 
of being squared, of being cubed, of being irrational, and the rest of the 
forms that [number] has. 

(4) Hence, for each of the numbers there is a reality proper to it and 
a form in terms of which it is conceived in the soul. This reality is its 
unity, by virtue of which it is what it is. Number is not a plurality that 
does not combine [to form] one unity, so as to say, “It is [simply] as an 
aggregate of ones.” For, inasmuch as it is an aggregate, it is a unit bear- 
ing properties that do not belong to another. It is not strange for a thing 
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to be one inasmuch as it has some form (for example, being ten and being 
three) and yet possess plurality. For, with respect to being ten, it is what 
it is by virtue of the properties belonging to ten. As for its plurality, it 
possesses only the properties belonging to plurality in opposition to unity, 
For this reason, then, ten, in being ten, does not divide into two tens, each 
of them possessing the properties of being ten. 

(5) It must not be said that ten is nothing but nine and one, or five 
and five, or one and one and one and so on until it terminates with ten, 
For your statement, “Ten is nine and one,” is a statement in which you 
predicated nine of the ten, conjoining the one with it. It would be as 
though you had said, “Ten is black and sweet,” where, by the descrip- 
tions, the one conjoined to the other must be true of the statement; thus, 
the ten would be nine and also one. If, by the conjunction, you did not 
intend a definition but [instead] intended [something parallel to the 
statement], “Man is an animal and is rational”—that is, “ [Man is] an 
animal: that animal which is rational”—it would be as though you had 
said, “Ten is nine: that nine which is one,” and this also is impossible. If 
you mean that ten is nine with one, your intention being that ten is the 
nine that is [conjoined] with one—so that, if nine is by itself, it would 
not be ten, but, if it is with the one, that nine would be ten—then also 
you would have erred. For, [whether] nine is by itself or with whatever 
else that is with it, it would be nine and not at all ten. If you do not make 
“with” a description of the nine but of that which is described by it, 
where it would be as though you have said, “Ten is nine, and together 
with its being nine it is also one,” this would also be an error. Indeed, all 
this is metaphorical utterance, leading to sophistical error. Rather, ten 
is the sum of nine and one when taken together, from which [as a result] 


there comes to be something other than either. 
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(6) The definition of each number—if you wish true ascertainment— 
is to say: “It is number [formed] from the combination of one and one and 
one,” mentioning all the ones. This is because it is defined by number 
either [(a)] without reference to its composition in terms of [the con- 
stituents] that composed it, but only through one of its properties (and 
this would be a description of that number, not its definition in terms of 
its substance); or [(b)] by reference to its composition in terms of [the 
constituents] that compose it, if reference is made to its being composed 
of two numbers rather than some other two—by making ten composed of 
five and five, for example, this would not have precedence over [its] being 
composed of six and four, and the attachment of its haecceity to one of 
the two has no precedence over [its attachment] to the other. [Now] inas- 
much as [the number] is ten, it is one quiddity. But it is impossible for it 
to be one quiddity when that which refers to its quiddity, inasmuch as it is 
one, [consists] of different definitions, 

(7) Ifthis is the case, then the definition [of such a number] is in terms 
of neither the one [pair of numbers] nor the other, but only [in terms] of 
what we have stated. And if this is the case, and [if such a number] has 
had [the characteristic] of being composed of five and five, of six and 
four, and of three and seven as a necessary concomitant of [the definition] 
consequent to it, then [these characteristics] would be descriptions of it. 
Your defining [the ten] in terms of five [and five], however, requires 
defining the five. All this would then reduce to ones, whereby what ts 
understood by your statement that ten is [composed] of five and five ts 
what is understood by your statement [that it is composed of ] three and 
seven, and two and eight—I mean, if you take note of these ones. But if 
you take note of the form of the five and the five, and the three and the 
seven, then the consideration of each would differ from the other. The 
one essence does not have realities that differ in what is understood by 
them; it is only that its necessary concomitants and accidents become 
multiple. For this reason, the foremost philosopher said: “You must not 
think that six is three and three; but it is six [all at] one time.” 

(8) To consider number in terms of its ones, however, is among the 
difficult things for [both] the imagination and verbal expression, so that 


one resorts to descriptions.” 
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(9) What is incumbent [on us to explain], and [one] of the things 
necessary to investigate regarding the state of number, is the state of “two- 
ness.” For someone has said that “twoness” does not belong to number— 
this because “twoness” is the first even [thing] and “oneness”? the first 
odd [thing]. And, just as “oneness,” which is the first odd [thing], is not 
a number, similarly “twoness,” which is the first even [thing], is not a 
number. He further said [that] this is so because number is a plurality 
composed of ones, the smallest [collection] of ones being three, and 
because “twoness,” if it were a number, would either be composite or not. 
If it were composite, then that which is other than one® would enumer- 
ate it; and, if it were a first number, then it would not have a half. 

(10) Those who follow the truth do not occupy themselves in any 
manner whatsoever with the like of these things. For unity is not other 
than number because it is either odd or even, because in it there is no 
separation into units. Nor, when they say that [plurality] is composed of 
units, do they mean what the grammarians mean by the expression 
“plural”—that its minimum (even though there has been disagreement 
[on this]) is three. By this, rather, [those who follow the truth] mean that 
which is more [numerous] and in excess of one. This has been their cus- 
tom in this, giving no thought [to the notion] that there does not exist an 
even which is not a number, even though there is an odd which is not a 
number. Hence, they are not imposed upon to pursue the quest of an 
even which is not a number. Nor do they set as a condition regarding the 
first number that it should not have a half absolutely, but [rather] that it 
should not have a numerical half insofar as it is a first. By the first, they 
mean only that it is not composed of number. 

(11) What is meant by number is that which has discrete [compo- 
nents] and contains a one. “Twoness” is thus the first number, being the 
limit® in numerical fewness. As regards numerical plurality, it does not 
end at [any] limit. The fewness of “twoness” is not spoken of [in terms] 
of itself, but only in relation to number. 

(12) If “twoness” is not greater than any [particular] thing, it does not 
necessarily follow that its fewness is not relative to another. For it does 
not necessarily follow that that which has a relation to something that 
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occurs to it must have another relation to something else that conjoins 
that [previous] relation. For, if some one thing becomes subject to the 
occurrence of two simultaneous relations—a relation of paucity and a 
relation of numerousness, where, just as it is few in relation to one thing, 
it is numerous in relation to another—it does not necessarily follow that, 
with every relation of fewness that occurs to something, there must 
[also] occur with it the relation of numerousness. {This does] not follow 
in the same way that it does not follow that, because someone is both 
owner and owned, there would not be someone who is only an owner, or, 
because something is both a genus and a species, it does not follow that 
there should not be something that is a genus alone. For, that which is 
few is not rendered few because it possesses something which is also 
numerous, but [simply] because the thing in relation to it is numerous. 

(13) “Twoness” is, then, the fewness which is smallest. As for [its] 
fewness, this is in relation to every number, because it is lesser than every 
number. As to its being the smallest, this is because it is not many with 
respect to number. If “twoness” is not compared to some other thing, it 
would not be few. 

(14) Plurality is understood in two senses. One is that, with respect 
to [the numerical] ones, a thing should have that which is more than one, 
this being not at all in relation to something else. The other is that the 
thing should have that which is in another thing and more. This [latter] 
is the [plural] in its relation to [another]. 

(15) The case is similar with largeness, length, and width. Plurality 
in the absolute sense stands opposite to unity in the manner in which a 
thing stands opposite to the principle that measures it. Plurality in the 
other [sense] stands opposite to fewness in the manner of a relation. But 
in no respect is there a contradiction between unity and plurality. For 
how can this be, when unity renders plurality subsistent? We must [now] 
ascertain this. 
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Chapter [Six] 


On the opposition of the one and the many 


(1) It behooves us [now] to reflect on how the opposition between the 
many and the one takes place. For, with us, opposition was of four kinds. 
This has been ascertained, and we will be ascertaining hereafter that the 
form of opposition necessitates that its kinds are of this sort. Included in 
this is the opposition of contrariety. It is impossible for the opposition of 
unity and plurality to be of this sort. This is because unity renders plurality 
subsistent, whereas none of the contraries renders its contrary subsistent 
but, rather, annuls and denies it. 

(2) Someone, however, may say: “This is the case with unity and 
plurality. For it must not be said that the contrary annuls the contrary 
in any manner [whatsoever].” Indeed, if he should [continue and] say, 
“If the contrary annuls the contrary by inhering in its subject, then it 
pertains to unity to annul plurality by inhering in the subject belonging 
to plurality—[this] according to your permitting the [same] subject to be 
[such] that it is subjected to the occurrence of [both] unity and plurality 
within it,” then, in reply to this person, we would say: 

(3) Just as plurality is only realized through unity, similarly, plurality 
is annulled only through the annulment of its units. Plurality is not 
annulled at all in itself in a primary manner, but it would first occur that 
its units would be annulled, then its [own] annulment would occur to it 
[concurrently] with them as a result of the annulment of its units. Hence, 
if unity annuls plurality, it does not annul it through a primary intention. 
Rather, the units belonging to plurality are first annulled from their 
state of actuality so as to become potential. [From this] it necessarily fol- 
lows that there would be no plurality. Hence, unity first annuls unity, 
except that it does not annul unity in the way that warmth annuls cold- 
ness (for unity is not contrary to unity) but only in that there occurs to 
these units a cause that annuls the coming to be of this unity.2 This [takes 


place in a way] similar to the annulment of surfaces. 
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(4) If it is because of this succession over the subject that unity must 
be contrary to plurality, then it is the more fitting that unity should be 
contrary to unity and that unity does not annul unity in the manner in 
which heat annuls coldness. {This is] because, if the [newly] occurring 
unity annuls the first unity, it annuls it through that which is not the self 
same subject of the first unity. It should more properly be thought of as 
part of its subject. As for plurality, it is not annulled by this unity in a pri- 
mary way. Indeed, it is not sufficient that there should be, as a condition 
of the two contraries, one subject over which the two succeed each other, 
Rather, in addition to this succession, the natures should be mutually 
exclusive and remote from each other, where (due to the essential differ- 
ence between the two) it is not for one of them to be rendered subsistent 
by the other, [and where] their exclusion of one another is primary. 

(5) Morcover, someone may say, “The subject of the one and the many 
is not one. For it is a condition of the two contraries that to both [of them] 
there should belong a subject that is numerically one. But for [any one] 
specific unity and [any one] specific plurality there is no subject that is 
numerically one, but [only] a subject that is one in species. How could the 
subject of unity and plurality be one in number?” (But,] from what you 
have previously come across, knowledge of the true nature of this—what 
it entails, and what is for and against it—will not be hidden from you. 

(6) It has thus become manifest and clear that the opposition between 
the one and the many is not the opposition of contrariety. Let us, then, 
consider whether the opposition between the two is the opposition of form 
and privation. 

(7) We say: This would first necessitate that privation in the two 
[alternatives above] is a privation of a thing that pertains? to [the] subject 
[of the thing], its species or its genus, as you have previously encountered 
on the subject of privation. It is up to you to contrive a way whereby you 
would render unity the privation of plurality in that [thing] which, in [the 
nature of |? its species, would become multiple, and to contrive another 
means whereby you would render plurality the privation of unity in things 
whose nature it is to be unified. But the truth [of the matter] is that it 1s 
not permissible for each of [any] two things to be both privation and pos- 
session? in relation to each other. Rather, of the two, the one which is 
[by] possession is the one that is itself intellectually apprehended, that in 
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itself stands firm. Privation [on the other hand] consists in not being that 
thing that itself is intellectually apprehended, that in itself stands firm— 
[not being, that is,] among [the things] whose “role”® is to be’ [such that}, 
as a consequence, [a thing]® is intellectually apprehended and defined 
only in terms of what it possesses. 

(8) As for the Ancients, a group [among them] rendered this opposi- 
tion [between the one and the many] as belonging to [that] of privation and 
possession, making [this latter] the primary contrariety. And, [subsumed] 
under possession and form, they placed, in rank, the good, the odd, the 
one, the limit, the right, light, the stationary, the square, knowledge, and 
the male. And, within the bound of privation, [they placed] the opposites 
of these, such as evil, the even, plurality, infinity, the left, darkness, the 
thing in motion, the bending, the straight, opinion, and the female. 

(9) We, however, find it difficult to identify possession with unity and 
plurality with privation.® To begin with, we are here defining unity as nei- 
ther being divisible nor having a part in actuality, while including divisi- 
bility and having parts in the definition of plurality. We have stated what 
pertains to this. Secondly, unity exists in plurality, rendering it subsistent. 
How, then, can the quiddity of possession exist in privation such that 
privation would be composed of possessions that combine? Likewise, if 
possession is itself plurality, how, then, would possession be composed 
of its privations? Hence, it is not permissible to render the opposition 
between the two as the opposition of privation and possession. 

(10) And, since this is not permissible, it is not permissible to say that 
the opposition between the two is the opposition of contradiction. For, 
that which pertains [to contradiction] in [the realm of] verbal utterances 
lies outside [any] correspondence with this [thing] being considered; and 
that which belongs to it in [the realm] of common things belongs to the 
genus of the opposition between privation and possession—nay, it is the 
[very] genus of this opposition. For, alongside the affirmative statement 
stands existence, and alongside the negative statement stands privation. 
In this [situation there] would then come about, [in terms of] what is 
impossible, [exactly] what we have said.! Let us, then, consider: Is the 
opposition between them the opposition of relation? 

(11) We say: It cannot be said that unity and plurality have in them- 
selves the opposition of the relative. This is because plurality [by definition] 
is not that whose quiddity is only intellectually apprehended with respect 
to unity, so that it would be plurality only because there is unity—even 
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though it is plurality only dy reason of unity. In the books of logic you have 
learned the difference between that which exists only through some- 
thing and that whose nature is predicated only with respect to another,"! 
Rather, plurality requires that it be understood that it derives from unity, 
because it is in itself an effect of unity. And the meaning that it is an effect 
[of unity] is other than the meaning that it is plural. Relation belongs 
to it only inasmuch as it is an effect. Being an effect is a necessary con- 
comitant of plurality, not plurality itself. Moreover, if [plurality] belongs 
to [the category of] relation, then it would be the case that, just as its 
quiddity would have to be predicated with respect to unity, the quiddity 
of unity inasmuch as it is unity would have to be predicated with respect 
to plurality, in accordance with the condition of the reciprocity of the two 
relations. [As such,] the two, inasmuch as this one is unity and the other 
is plurality, would be equivalent in existence. And this is not the case. 

(12) Since all this has become clear to you, it behooves you to affirm 
conclusively that there is no opposition between the two in themselves. 
Some opposition, however, attaches to the two: namely, that unity, inas- 
much as it is a [unit of] measure, is opposed to plurality, inasmuch as it is 
something that is measured. For a thing to be unity and a [unit of ] meas- 
ure is not one [and the same] thing. On the contrary, there is a difference 
between the two. It happens to unity that it is a [unit] of measure, just as 
it happens to it to be a cause. Moreover, it happens to things, by reason 
of the unity found in them, to be [units of ] measure. But the unit of each 
thing and its [unit of] measure are of the [same] genus. Thus, among 
lengths, the one unit [of measure] is a length; in widths, a width; in cor- 
poreal [entities], a corporeal; in times, a time; in motions, a motion; in 
weights, a weight; in utterances, an utterance; in letters, a letter. 

(13) Effort may be exerted to render the one in all things the smallest 
possible [thing] so that the discrepancy in it would be minimal. The “one” 
of some things is supposed as natural, as with [an individual] walnut or 
[an individual] watermelon. In some, the “one” in it is [conventionally] set 
down,” such that whatever exceeds that one is taken [as] more than one 
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and what is less than it is not taken [as] one; rather, the one would be 
that which is postulated in its completeness. This “one” is also made from 
what stands out most among the things that belong to that genus. Thus, 
the one in lengths would be a span; in widths, one span by one span; in 
solids, one span by one span by one span. Among motions, [the one] would 
be a quantified, known motion. No motion having this description is found 
common to all [motions] except in [those] motions that are naturally 
quantified—particularly those that do not vary but proceed uniformly 
so as to remain one in every measurement, [and] particularly those that 
represent the smallest measure of motion. 

(14) That which has the smallest measure of motion has the least time. 
This is the movement of the celestial sphere, which is very fast; whose 
extent is determined with precision, because the circular [movement] is 
neither increased nor diminished; the smallness of whose measure, which 
is known through the rapidity of the return, is not one of those things 
whose renewal is expected for a time [only], but in every night and day 
a rotation is completed—[a rotation] close to existence,'? renewal, and 
also to being divided in terms of the motion of the hours. Thus, the motion 
of one hour, for example, would be the measuring unit of motions; simi- 
larly, its time, the measuring unit of times. One may postulate in motions 
one motion according to distances, but this is not used and does not take 
the place of the first postulation.* 

(15) As for weights, we also suppose the weight of one dirham and 
one dinar; in music intervals, the flattening of a note by a quarter-tone or 
what is similar to it among small intervals;!° and in [verbal] sounds, the 
shortened long vowel, the geminated letter, or the short syllable. 

(16) It is not imperative that each one of these posited [measures] 
should necessarily take place, but they would take place by supposition. 
It is possible to suppose the “one” of each category as being lesser or 
greater than what had been [initially] supposed. Yet, it is not necessary 
that, if there is among these things a “one” that is postulated [as a unit 
of measure], everything of that genus should be measured by it. For it is 
possible that [the measurement of some] other [member of the genus]! 
is different from all that which had been initially measured. For here there 
would be a line different from a line, a surface different from a surface, 
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and a body different from a body. And if [one] line, surface, and body differ 
from [another] line, surface, and body, then [one] motion could differ from 
[another] motion. And, if this is the case, then [one] time and weight could 
also differ from [another] time and weight. For, as this [thing] differs 
from that, it is possible to have yet another thing that differs from it— 
all this you have learned in the mathematical art. 

(17) If this is the case, then the “ones” postulated for every genus of 
these [kinds mentioned above] are numerous, almost infinite. If, then, there 
is a “one” suitable for measuring something, then there would be things 
measured by it that are almost infinite. And, since the measuring unit is 
that in terms of which the thing measured is known, then knowledge and 
sensation have been reckoned as the measures of things; for these latter 
are known by them. Hence, a certain person said, “Man measures all 
things!’ because he has knowledge and sensation, and with [these] two he 
apprehends all things.” It is more fitting, however, that knowledge and 
sensation should be measured by what is known and sensed, and that [the 
latter) should be the basis [of knowledge] for him. But it would happen at 
times that measure is also measured by the thing measured. 

(18) This, then, is how the state should be conceived respecting the 
opposition of unity and plurality. 

(19) What may become problematic in the case of the greater and the 
smaller is the manner of the opposition of the two to each other, and the 
manner in which the two are opposed to equality. For the equal is opposed 
to each of them because the equal and the greater cannot but be different, 
and, similarly, the equal and the smaller. As for the greater and the 
smaller, if the two oppose each other, then this would be within [the 
category] of relation. As such, this [thing] would be greater with respect 
to what is smaller. The equal [in being equal] is not being related’* to 
either of the two, but only to that which is equal to it. It has also been 
thought that, where there is a greater and a smaller, it is not necessary 
that there should be an existing equal between them. This you have 
learned in another place.'® 

(20) If, then, the matter rests at this, it is proper that the first opposi- 
tion of the equal should not be to the greater and the smaller, but to the 
nonequal, which is its privation in [whatever] thing that is of'a nature that 
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it would have equality. Its privation is not in the point—[in] unity, color, 
mind, and things that have no measurement?°—but of things that have 
measurement and quantity. 

(21) The equal, then, is opposed only to its privation—namely, 
inequality. Inequality, however, is a necessary concomitant of these two— 
I mean, the greater and the smaller—as a genus. [By “as a genus,”] I do 
not mean that it is a genus [in itself]; rather, I mean that it is a necessary 
concomitant of each of the two [genera]. For one of the two is great, and 
greatness is an existential meaning to which this privation is a necessary 
concomitant; the other is small, smallness, from this standpoint, being 


the same. 


Chapter [Seven] 


That qualities are accidents 


(1) We will now discuss qualities. As for the sensible and corporeal 
qualities, no one doubts their existence.! We have also discussed their 
existence in other places, refuting the wrangling of those who argue spe- 
ciously on this. Doubt concerning them, however, arises only [with the 
question of] whether or not they are accidents. For there is the individual 
who perceives that these are substances that intermix with bodies and 
that spread in them. Accordingly, color is a substance in itself; heat, like- 
wise; and, for him, each of the other [qualities] is of this order. He is not 
convinced [by the fact] that these exist at one time and cease to exist at 
another while the designated thing [with which the qualities associate 
remains] subsisting, existing. 

(2) For, [such people] say: “[The*former] do not cease to exist but 
proceed to separate little by little as, for example, with the water that 
wets a garment. For after a while there would be no water, whereas the 
garment would remain as it is. Through this [circumstance], however, the 
water does not become an accident. Rather, water is a substance given to 
separating from another substance it meets. It may separate in a man- 
ner such that the parts separating from it are not sensed, because they 
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separated when they were smaller than what the senses [could] appre- 
hend as a separation that is distinct.” Others say that [the water] may 
become latent [in the other substance]. 

(3) It is important, then, that we should show that what they state is 
false. We say: If these [qualities] are substances, then they would have to 
be either substances that are bodies or substances that are not bodies? 
If these are noncorporeal substances, then they would be either such that 
bodies can be composed from them—and this is impossible, since no body 
can be composed from that which is not divided in bodily dimensions— 
or [such] that this is impossible, their existence being only through con- 
junction with bodies and spreading in them. This [second alternative 
holds,] firstly, because these substances would have position, and every 
substance which has position is divisible. This has been shown. Secondly, 
[it holds] because each of these substances would be given either to exist 
separately from the body it is in, or not. If it does not exist separately, its 
existence in bodies being on the basis that the latter are subjects for it— 
[this] since these [substances] are not in [the body] as parts of it, do not 
separate from it, and the body described by them completes its substan- 
tiality in itsel{—then they are nothing but accidents, having only the 
name of substantiality. If [on the other hand] these [substances] separate 
from their bodies, then either [(a)] this would be through a separation 
where they would transfer from one body to another without a separate 
subsistence being true for them, or [(b)] they would have the separation 


of a separated subsistence. 


[(a)] 


(4) If [(a), these hypothesized substances] are found not to exist in a 
body after having been in it, this would take place only through the transfer 
[of the substance]* to another [body]. From this it necessarily follows that, 
in the case of each body whose whiteness ceases to exist, its whiteness 
would have transferred to a contiguous body, or else it would have remained 
separated until it came to be in a distant body, being unattached to a body 
during the period of traversing the distance [from the one body to the 
other]—and this is not the case. As for latency, we have concluded discus- 
sion thereof, showing its impossibility. For it would follow necessarily from 
this [theory of latency] that every body that heats another transfers some 
of its own heat to it, whereby that which heats [another] becomes cold. 
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(5) Moreover, this kind of transfer does not negate the accidentalness 
[of the supposed substances]. For many people have allowed this trans- 
fer in accidents themselves—I mean, transfer within the parts of the 
subject and transfer from one subject to another subject. It would not be 
an accident only if its subsistence in no subject [can] in truth take place. 
As regards that which subsists in the subject, if considered [in terms of 
the question] of whether it would be true of it that it transfers to another 
subject without being separated from the two: this consideration would 
only be proper after [conceiving its] subsistence in a subject. But, then, this 
would not be correct at all. [This is] because the individual entity of that 
which exists in some subject must either be connected to that individual 
subject or not. If its individual entity is connected with that individual sub- 
ject, then it is known that it is impossible for its individual [existence] to 
remain [anywhere] except in that individual subject. If [on the other hand] 
that which rendered it existing in that subject is some cause (that cause 
not rendering it subsistent inasmuch as it is that individual), then it would 
be possible to remove from it that cause and the rest of the causes [that 
would render it existent in that subject], so that it would not require that 
subject for its subsistence. [Now,] the removal of that cause is not the 
cause of its need for another subject. [This is] because the cause of a 
thing’s not needing another subject is the absence of a cause for it to 
have [such] a need, when it in itself does not [have this] need. Hence, the 
removal of that cause is not identical with the existence of the other 
cause, unless the removal of that cause is impossible except through the 
existence of this cause—nothing more. 

(6) [In the latter case,] if this cause occurs, that cause is removed. 
Hence, the thing’s need for the first subject would have left it, and [it] 
would [now] need the second subject, for two reasons. As for the first, 
this is the ceasing to exist of the first cause. As for the second, [this] is the 
existence of the second cause. But the sum of these causes would be 
matters extraneous to its nature, not requiring them in realizing itself— 
[in] existing as that color, for example. Rather, it needs them only [in order ] 
to be specifically related to a subject. If its being a color and its being this 
specific color dispenses with [its need] for a subject, then [its being 4 
color] would not require rendering it in need of a subject. For, to that which 
needs no subject in its existence, nothing will occur that would render it 
in need of a subject, except through a change in its identifiable self. + Tf, 
[on the other hand, its being this specific color] does not dispense with its 
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need [for a subject] but relates it toa subject, then that subject would be 
specifically assigned to it, because it requires something assigned to its 
specific self. For, what is specifically assigned does not demand any hap- 
hazard thing of those potentially infinite things that, in their domain, do 
not conflict with each other. 

(7) If it is [asked], “How does it require the one specific thing?” it is 
said [in answer]: “That which attaches to it first requires its existence to 
be properly [realized]* and, by this, becomes specifically assigned to it. 
Thus, this color inasmuch as it is this color either is in no need of a sub- 
ject or else is restricted to one subject.” 

(8) As for the change of specific existence, mention of it carries neces- 
sarily with it an error requiring correction—|[one] from which we must 
extricate ourselves. For, by “the change in specific existence,” [it] is meant 
[by some] that “this” should cease to exist and that “that” should come 
into being without the inclusion of anything of the first in the other. If 
this is the case, then the first would have ceased to exist and the second 
would have become realized, but the first would not be the thing which 
changed into the second. Rather, what we mean by the change is that 
the thing described by the first becomes described by the second. This 
takes place in that there remains in the second something of the first. It 
would be composed of matter and something in it. For example, in the 
question we are discussing, if this is the quality of being a color, then 
there would be something “in being a color” that ceases to exist and 
something that remains. This which ceases to exist would be that in 
terms of which the thing becomes a color—indeed, it 1s “being a color” 
which is the material form or accident, and this is what our discussion 


[aims to show]. 


[b] 


(9) We go back and say: If [(b)] it is possible for [the supposed sub- 
stance] to separate from these substances and become self-subsistent in 
:tself as whiteness or some other thing, then [two alternatives would follow]: 

(10) [The first is that] there would then be some reference to it, and 
it would be the white that has it in its nature to be apprehended—unless 
one is unable to apprehend it due to its excessive paucity—and it would 
be among the aggregate [of things] known to be white. If this is the case 
it would follow necessarily that a vacuum would exist so that [whiteness] 
would be referred to in [the vacuum,] not in bodies. It follows that 
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[whiteness] would have some position and some measure. It would thus 
have in itself measure, of which only very little is sensed. For we do not 
imagine whiteness as having neither position nor measure, to say nothing 
about [not] seeing it. And if it has measure, position, and some additional 
[thing]—namely, the appearance of whiteness—it would be a white body, 
not simply whiteness. For by “whiteness” we mean this appearance that 
is additional to measure and size. 

(11) [As the second alternative,] if it does not remain among the aggre- 
gate [of things] known to be white, changing from this form to become 
something else—[something] spiritual—then whiteness, for example, 
would have a subject to which whiteness as generally known would occur, 
and at another time [the subject] would undergo becoming [informed] 
with another form which is spiritual, in which case that which we knew 
first as whiteness would have been corrupted, its form ceasing to exist. As 
for the intellectually separable, we have indicated previously that such a 
thing cannot transfer once again to become something having position 
and intermixing with bodies.® 

(12) If someone were to make whiteness something that possesses 
measure in itself, then [whiteness] would have two existences: an existence 
in that it is white and an existence in that it is a measure. If its numerical 
measure is other than the numerical measure in the body in which it is, 
then, if it [exists] in bodies and flows in them, [the consequence] would 
be that one dimension has entered another; and, if it were the very body 
set aside [by itself] then the matter reverts to having the thing which is 
white be a body that has its whiteness. Whiteness would then exist in 
that body but would not separate {from it]; and whiteness would not be 
the sum and the quality of that body, but something in that body—[this, ] 
since the definition of whiteness and its quiddity is not the quiddity of 
the long, the wide, and the deep. Indeed, according to this view, the 
nature of the long, the wide, and the deep would belong to heat also. 
Hence, whiteness would be conjoined to the thing, qualifying it. This is the 
meaning of our saying that the description is in the thing described— 
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being, in addition to this, something that does not separate from it, and 
not [being] a part of that thing which is the long [and] wide. Whiteness 
and heat would thus be accidents, except that they would be necessary 
concomitants. 

(13) [What] remains is to discuss that it is also in [a quality’s] nature 
to separate. It has thus become clear that qualities that are sensed are 
accidents, and this is a principle of the natural sciences. As for disposi- 
tions, their case is [even] clearer. Regarding those that attach to the soul 
and [to beings] that have souls, in the natural sciences it became evident 
that these are accidents subsisting in bodies—this, when we discussed 
the states of the soul. 


Chapter [Eight] 


On knowledge, that it is an accident 


(1) As regards knowledge, it poses a seeming difficulty.! This is because 
someone may say: “Knowledge is what is acquired of the forms of exis- 
tents, abstracted from their materials, these being the forms of substances 
and accidents. If the forms of accidents are accidents, how, then, would the 
forms of substances be accidents? For substance is in itself substance. Its 
quiddity as substance consists in that it does not exist at all in a subject. 
And its quiddity remains preserved [as it is] regardless of whether it is 
related to the mind’s apprehension thereof or to external existence.” 

(2) We say: The quiddity of substance is substance in the sense that 
it is the existent in external things,” not in a subject. This description 
exists for the quiddity of intelligible substances, for it is a quiddity whose 
role is to exist in external things, not in a subject. That is, this quiddity 
is intellectually apprehended of a thing whose existence in external 
things is [conditional on its] not being in a subject. As for its existence in 
the mind with this description, this is not its definition inasmuch as it is 
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a substance. That is, it is not the definition of substance that it is not in a 
subject in the mind; rather, its definition is that, regardless of whether it 
is or is not in the mind, its existence in the concrete is not in a subject. 

(3) If it is said, “But the intellect is also one of the [independent] 
existents in external reality,’ the answer is that what is intended by 
external reality is that [thing] which, when substance is realized therein, 
there then ensues from [substance] its acts and determinations. The case 
is similar with motion. Its quiddity consists in its being some [kind] of 
perfection of what is in potency. In the mind, however, there is no motion 
of such description whereby there would be some [kind] of perfection in 
the mind of what is in potency in this respect, so as to have its quiddity 
become a mover of the mind. For, the meaning of its quiddity being of 
such a form is that it is a quiddity that constitutes, in the concrete, a per- 
fection of what is in potency. If apprehended by the mind, this quiddity 
would also be of this description. For, in the mind, it is a quiddity [of that] 
which, in the concrete, is some perfection of what is in potency. Its being 
in the concrete and its being in the mind do not differ, for, in both [modes] 
of being, it is subject to the same rule. For, in both [modes,] it is a quid- 
dity that, in the concrete, exists as a perfection of what ts potential. 

(4) [Now,] had we said, “Motion is a quiddity that is the perfection of 
what is potential (in [the category of] place, for example), for everything 
in which it is found,” and then it was found in the soul [but] not in this 
way, then its true nature [in the two places] would be different.* [That 
there is no such difference] is illustrated when someone says, “The true 
nature of the magnetic stone is that it is a stone that attracts iron.” If it 
is found contiguous to the corporeality of the palm of a human and does 
not attract him and [then] is found contiguous to the corporeality of some 
iron and attracts it, it must not be said that it differs in terms of [its] true 
nature [when] in the palm and [when close to] iron. Rather, with respect 
to each of the two [locations], it has the same characteristic—namely, that 
it is a stone whose function is to attract iron. For, when in the palm, it 
also has this form and, when adjacent to iron, it is also of this description. 
The case is the same with the quiddities of things in the mind. Motion 1D 
the mind is also of this description. It is not the case that, if these [quid- 
dities] in the mind are in a subject, it becomes false that they are not the 
quiddity in the mind of what is not in a subject in the concrete. 
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(5) Ifit is said, “You have said that substance is that whose quiddity is 
basically not in a subject, but [now you] have rendered the quiddities of the 
objects of knowledge in a subject,” we say, “We had said that it is basically 
not in a subject in concrete existence.” If [then] it is said, “You have ren- 
dered the quiddity of substance to be at one time an accident and at one 
time a substance, when [in fact] you have disallowed this,” we say, “We 
have also disallowed that the quiddity of something is [such that] it would 
exist in external reality? at one time [as] an accident and at one time [as] 
a substance, whereby it would in external reality be [at one time] needing 
some subject and [at another time] in [external reality] not needing a 
subject at all. But we did not disallow that what is intellectually appre- 
hended of these quiddities would become an accident—[allowing,] that 
is, for [these quiddities] to exist in the soul [but] not as a part [of it].” 

(6) Someone [however] may say, “[In that case,] the quiddity of the 
active intellect and the separate substances would also be of such a state 
whereby what is intellectually apprehended of them is an accident. But 
what is intellectually apprehended of them does not differ from [their 
quiddity] because they are in themselves intellectually apprehensible.” 
[To this] we say, This is not the case. For, the meaning of our statement that 
they are in themselves intellectually apprehensible is that they intellectu- 
ally apprehend themselves, even if others do not apprehend them; and 
also that they are in themselves denuded from matter and its accretions, 
not requiring the mind to undertake an abstraction [of them]. If, however, 
we said that that which is intellectually apprehended of them is in every 
respect identical or similar to them, or that what is intellectually appre- 
hended of them requires only that their essence exist in [the human] soul, 
we would [have uttered] the impossible. For the essence [of such celestial 
entities] is separate, and it itself does not become a form for the soul of 
a human. If it were to become a form, then the form of all things would 
have been realized for that soul, and it would know all things in act. This, 
then, would become the case for only one soul, the other souls remaining 
without that thing which they intellectually apprehend, since some one 
soul would have taken sole possession of [the celestial essence].° 

(7) What is said [to the effect] that one numerical thing is a form to 
many materials—not in that it has influence over them, but in that it 18 
itself impressed in this matter, and in another [matter], and in [yet] 
another—is impossible and is known [to be so] with minimal reflection. 
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We have indicated this state of affairs in our discourse on the soul’ and 
will sally forth afterwards to plunge into the clarification of this.® 

(8) Hence, [in the case of ] these things,® it is only the ideas of their 
quiddities, not [these things] themselves,'° that are realized in the human 
minds. These [ideas] are governed by the same rules governing the rest of 
what is intellectually apprehended of substances, except in one thing— 
namely, in that these [latter] require interpretations so as to abstract from 
them an idea that is intellectually apprehended, whereas [the former] 
require nothing other than the existence of the idea as it is, the soul 
becoming imprinted by it. 

(9) This [thing] that we have said is only a refutation of the argument 
of the objector but does not entail a proof of what we uphold. We say: 
We will be showing hereafter that [those] among the intelligibles that 
belong to natural forms and mathematics cannot exist separately in them- 
selves but must exist in a mind or a soul.!! [With respect to] those among 
[the intelligibles] belonging to separable things, the mere existence of 
these separable things as different from us is not [what constitutes] our 
knowledge of them; rather, we must be influenced by them so that the 
effect of their influence would constitute our knowledge of them. Similarly, 
if there were separable forms and separable mathematical entities,'* then 
our knowledge of them would be [the influence] that occurs to us from 
them; they themselves would not come to exist for us, transferred to us. 
We have shown the falsity of this in [several] places. Rather, what exists 
for us from them are the influences that inevitably imitate them. These 
[influences] constitute our knowledge. This [knowledge] takes place, hap- 
pening to us either in our bodies or in our souls. We have shown the 
impossibility of the realization of this in our bodies; it thus remains that 
[these influences] are realized in our souls. And, because these are influ- 
ences in the soul and are not the entities of these things, nor examples 
of these things subsisting in either corporeal or psychological materials 
(whereby that which has no subject would then be multiple without there 
being in any way a reason connected with [such multiplicity]), these 
[influences]"? are, hence, accidents in the soul. 
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Chapter [Nine] 


On qualities that are in quantities; proof of [their existence] 


(1) This chapter could properly belong to Physics.’ There remains 
[however] one genus of qualities [not discussed in the Physics] that requires 
proof of its existence and the drawing of attention to its being a quality. 
These are the qualities that are in quantities. 

(2) As for those [qualities] in number, such as evenness, oddness, and 
others [of the kind], the existence of some have been known and the exis- 
tence of the rest have been proved in the art of arithmetic. As for their being 
accidents, this is because they are dependent? on number and are proper- 
ties thereof: number belongs to quantity, and quantity is an accident. 

(3) As for [qualities] occurring as accidents to measures, their exis- 
tence is not evident. For, [in the case of] the circle, the curved line, the 
sphere, the cylinder, and the cone, the existence of none of them is evident, 
and the geometer cannot demonstrate their existence.? [ This is] because 
it is only after positing the existence of the circle that the rest of the things 
become evident for him. This is because the existence of the triangle 
obtains? if the [true] circle really exists°—the case being similar with the 
square and the rest of the figures. 

(4) Regarding the sphere, its existence in terms of the geometer’s 
method obtains only when he circulates one circle within another in the 
manner you have learned; [the existence of] the cylinder, when you move 
a circle in such a way that its center necessarily follows a straight line 
whose [one] end is its center in its first position, adhering [to this center- 
ing] without deviation; [the existence of] the cone, when you turn a right 
triangle around one of its two perpendicular sides, maintaining the circle’s 
center with the end of that side [at the right angle] and circulating the 
other [opposite] side along the circle’s circumference. But, then, the circle 
is one of the things whose existence is denied by those who hold that bodies 
are composed of indivisible parts. Hence, the existence of the circle must 
be demonstrated. As for its accidental [nature], it becomes evident for 
us by reason of its dependence on measures, these being accidents. 

(5) We thus say: As for the doctrine of the person who constructs 
measures from indivisible parts, it would also be possible to prove the exis- 
tence of the circle against him from his [own] principles. With the existence 
of the circle, one would then repudiate the existence of the indivisible 


part [to which he subscribes].® 
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(6) This is because, if one assumes a circle in accordance with what 
is perceived by the senses, it being, as [the atomists] state, not a circle in 
reality but [a figure] whose circumference is serrated; and, likewise, if 
one assumes a part in it as the center ([for,] if that part is not the center 
in reality, it could be for [the atomists] a center according to sensation); 
and, (furthermore, if] that which is assumed to be the center according 
to sensation is made [one] end of a straight line composed of indivisible 
parts (for this has true existence with the assumption of what is indivis- 
ible); and if the other end of the line is made to coincide with an [indi- 
visible] part at the circumference; and if, thereafter, [the line’s] position 
is changed so that the [indivisible] part adjacent to the one at the circum- 
ference which we considered and first made to coincide with the line’s end 
is [now] made to correspond with [this] straight line’s end, either contigu- 
ously or by parallelism, [directing the other end] toward the center—if 
[all these operations are performed] and the other end coincides with 
the center, then the objective [would be attained]. 

(7) If, [however, the length of the line toward the center] is either in 
excess or is deficient, it would be possible to {rectify]’ this by the [indivis- 
ible] parts such that there would be neither a part which is excessive [nor 
a part which is deficient]; for, if excessive, [the excess] would be removed, 
and, if deficient, it would be rendered complete [by addition]. [However,| 
if by removing [the excessive part] it were to become deficient, and if by 
augmenting [the deficient part] it were to become excessive, [the part] 
would necessarily be divisible when it has been assumed to be indivisible. 
If [the operation] is performed with each and every part® [of the circum- 
ference], the circle becomes complete. 

(8) Moreover, if on its surface there is serration also consisting of 
[indivisible] parts, and if [the indivisible parts] are situated in a notch, 
then [such] parts® [taken] from [any of the parts] on the surface!” would 
be inserted into the notch to seal the defect. If [these] [cannot] enter the 
notch, then the notch would be smaller than they in size. These, then, 
would be divisible, since that which would fill the notch would be smaller 
than they in size.'’ That which is of such a nature is in itself divisible, 
even if one cannot separate it." If, [on the other hand, the indivisible 
parts] are not in the notch, they would be removed from the face of the 


surface, there being no need for them. 
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(9) Should someone say, “If correspondence is once made between 
the [indivisible] part at the center and [the one] at the circumference, jt 
would be impossible to make [such] correspondence—either in terms of 
contiguity or parallelism—between the part at the center and the one 
adjacent [to the former part] at the circumference,” we would say to him: 

(10) “How would you perceive it if all these parts were annulled 
except [the two], the ones at the center and at the circumference? Would 
there be a straightness between them to which the line could be made to 
correspond?” If [the opponents} do not allow this, they depart from what 
is self-evident and entrap themselves in another problem—namely, that 
one can assume special places in which this straightness obtains in the 
vacuum to which they subscribe such that there would be straightness 
between two [indivisible] parts in a vacuum, [but] between two others 
there would not be. This is error on the part of one who undertakes it and 
allows it to be upheld. But no matter—[such a person] sells his reason very 
cheaply. For the natural intelligence also bears witness that between every 
two parts there necessarily occurs a proximity filled from filled space by 
the [smallest] filled space or by the shortest dimension of filled space. 

(11) Ifthey say, “This is the case; but, as long as these indivisible parts 
exist, this proximity cannot obtain between the two and their two ends 
cannot parallel the two ends of the straight line,” this is also [of the same 
kind of reasoning]. For it would be as though, if these [indivisible] parts 
exist, the rule of proximity becomes different if they were not to exist. All 
this poses no problem to the natural intelligence in perceiving its falsity; 
nor does the estimative faculty—which is, as you have known, the arbiter!* 
in [ judging] sensory things and things that relate to the m—have a repre- 
sentation of it.» Howbeit, indivisible parts are, in reality, things from 
which neither a circle nor anything other than a circle is composed; this is 
[argued] only according to the canon of those upholding it.!® 

(12) If the circle truly [exists], then the geometrical figures truly 
[exist]. The indivisible part is [thereby] annulled. This is known from [the 
fact] that every line is divisible into two equal parts, that the diameter 
is not commensurate with the side of the triangle,’’ and the like. For, the 
line whose indivisible parts are odd is not divisible into equal parts, [but] 
every line [hypothesized as being] composed of indivisible parts would 
[have to] share in that [divisibility] common to every line.’ This is con- 
trary to what is demonstrated after positing the circle. The same applies 
to things other than this. 
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(13) As for proving the existence of the circle according to the prin. 
ciple of true doctrine, [this 1s something] we must discuss. Regarding 
straightness and the necessity of an opposition between the ends ofa line 
such that, if the thing in motion adheres to [such a line], it would then not 
deviate from its course, whereas, if it separates from it, it would deviate 
and swerve; this is something that cannot be rejected. 

(14) We say: In the natural sciences, the existence of the circle has 


‘become evident in one respect. This is because it has become evident for 


us that [there is] a simple body. It has [further] become evident that 
every simple body has a natural figure, and it has become evident that its 
natural figure is one that does not vary at all in its parts. None of the 
noncircular figures is [of this nature]. Thus, the existence of the sphere is 
truly [established, and the area traversed] by the straight [line] cutting 
it [through the center]}!® constitutes the circle. Hence, the existence of 
the circle is truly established. 

(15) We can also further show the truth of this. We say: It is evident 
that, if a line or a surface has a certain position, it is not impossible to 
suppose another surface or line to have its position such that it would 
meet [the former] at one of its two ends and at an angle. It is [also] evi- 
dent that we can transfer this body or this line in whichever way we wish 
so that it would become contiguous to that other, or situated in its position 
as though it lay parallel along all of its extension, situated in its place or 
paralleling it. (And it is possible for one and the same body to be situ- 
ated in one position and then put into another position that intersects it. 
What is said of two bodies and of one body is the same.) If, then, there 1s 
only straightness, but no circularity, this2° would be utterly impossible. 
[This is] because, if the movement toward application [on the other line 
or body] is straight, either going lengthwise and returning to whatever 
point of return, or going in the direction of depth and returning in 
whichever way, or going in the direction of width in both directions oF 
in whatever way it is supposed, then—if the point one hypothesizes t© 
be at the center of the surface or line maintains a straight line in its 
motion—[the body in motion] will never encounter [the other body]”’ 


but will [only] intersect it in whatever manner. 
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(16) You can postulate each of these divisions in actuality and con- 
sider it. In the final analysis [you will find] that its motion must conform 
to a description I will [now] mention. It is the case either that one of the 
two ends of the line, surface, or body [remains] adhering to its position, 
with the other [end] transferring—this by rotation—or [that] both ends 
transfer, having, however, the characterization of one being slower, the 
other faster. In either case, the two ends or the one that moves alone would 
be enacting the arc of a circle. If the existence of the arc of a circle js 
correctly established, then it would be rightly multiplied until the comple- 
tion [of the circle is achieved], this [being done] on the correct principles, 
If, however, someone were to uphold the doctrine of “the loosening [of 
the parts],”?? then the first method?* would contradict him. 

(17) Moreover, let us also suppose a heavy body and make one of its 
ends heavier than the other. [Let us] make it stand on a flat surface, touch- 
ing it with its lighter end so as to stand on it by means of some device. 
[Now,] you know that its standing [in equilibrium], when its inclination 
to the [various] directions is adjusted, is one of the things that will con- 
tinue, and that, if it is made to incline in one direction and the support is 
removed so that it falls, either a circle or a curve will necessarily result. 

(18) As for the manner of this, [it is as follows]: Let us suppose a 
point at the end touching the surface, which also meets a point at the 
surface. In this case, it is either [(a)] that the point [at the lower end of 
the erect body] remains fixed in its place so that every point at the head 
of that body?4 would enact a circle; or [(b)| that, with the movement of 
this [upper] end downward, the other end moves upward, whereby each 
of the two ends would enact a circle whose center is the point rendered the 
limit between the ascending part and the descending part; or [(c)] that 
the point would move, pulled along the entire length of the surface, the 
other end performing an ellipse or a curved line. 

(19) Because inclination toward the center is only in terms of equi- 
distance [from it],25 it is impossible for the point to be pulled along the 
surface. [This is] because that movement [along the surface] would have 
to be either compulsory or natural. It is neither natural nor compulsory. 
[This is] because compulsion is only conceivable in terms of the parts 
that are heavier, and these do not push it in that direction [along the sul 
face]. Rather, if these [heavier parts] impel, continuity being preserved, 
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they would impel [the point contiguous with the surface in a direction] 
contrary to their motion, transferring it so that they themselves would 
be able to descend: it is as though the higher among them, since they 
are heavier, would seek a faster motion, while those in the intermediary 
[position would seek] a slower motion. There would thus be a continuity 
that would prevent an inclination [of the erect body] to become bent;?6 
the high part would then be forced to lift the lower part [from its position] 
in order that [the high part] would descend. The body would then be 
divided into two parts, one inclining upward by compulsion and a [second] 
part inclining downward by nature. Between them, there is a boundary 
which is the center for both movements and from which some straight line 
would come out. It would thus [through its movement] enact the circle. 

(20) It is, hence, evident that, if, as a necessary consequence of the 
descent of the body, a removal [of position] takes place, then this is [a 
change of position] upward. If no removal takes place, then the existence 
of the circle is more clearly verified.?” 

(21) If the existence of the circle is established, the existence of the 
curved [figure] is established. [This is] because, if the existence of the 
circle is established, the existence of triangles is established, and also the 
right-angled triangle. The possibility of the rotation of one of the sides of 
the right-angled triangle is established, whereby the existence of the cone 
is verified. If the cone is cut by an inclining plane, an ellipse becomes truly 
established, and hence the curved [figure] becomes rightly established. 


Chapter [Ten] 


On the relative 


(1) As for discoursing on the relative and showing how one ought to 
ascertain the quiddity and definition of the relative, and of relation,! what 
we offered in the Logic is sufficient for those who have understood it; 
Regarding [the supposition] that if relation has existence then it® would 
be an accident, this is undoubtedly the case, since this is something not 
apprehended intellectually by itself but always apprehended of one thing 
[in terms of] another thing. For there is never a relation which is not an 


accidental occurrence. 
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(2) Its first occurrence is to substance—as, for instance, father and 
son—or to quantity. Some [relatives] differ in their two terms, and some 
agree. Those that differ are like the half and the double; those that agree 
are like the equal and the equal, the proximate and the proximate, the 
corresponding and the corresponding, the touching and the touching. 

(3) With some [of those] that differ, the difference is definite and 
ascertainable—as, for example, the half and the double. With some, it is 
not ascertainable but is based on what is ascertainable—as, for example, 
the multitudinous, the whole, and the part. With some, it is not ascer- 
tainable in any manner—as in the case of the excessive and the deficient, 
the part and the aggregate. The same obtains when relative occurs in 
[another] relative—for example, the more excessive and the more defi- 
cient, for the more excessive is measured against something that is also 
excessive in comparison with a deficient. 

(4) Among the relative[s], some belong to quality. Of these, some 
agree [in their two terms] (as, for example, the similar), and some disagree 
(for example, the fast and the slow in motion, the heavy and the light in 
weights, and the sharp and the grave in sounds). Likewise, in all these 
[as in the case of the more excessive and more deficient] one relation may 
occur in another. [Relatives also belong] to place (as, for instance, the 
higher and lower), to time (as, for example, the prior and posterior), and 
[to other matters] of these descriptions. 

(5) It is almost [always] the case [that] relatives are confined to the 
divisions of equality; to those pertaining to excess and deficiency; to action 
and affection, whose source is power; and to those [related] through 
imitation. As to those pertaining to excess, they belong either to quantity 
(as you know), or to power, as in the case of the vanquisher, the conqueror, 
the repeller, and the like. Those pertaining to action and affection are 
like father and son, the cleaver and the cleaved, and similar things. Those 
pertaining to imitation are like knowledge and the [thing] known, sensa- 
tion and the [thing] sensed. For between these two there is imitation, for 
knowledge imitates the state of the thing known, sensation the state of 
the thing sensed. But the measure and limit of this is unascertainable. 

(6) Relatives, however, may be encompassed in one way. The relatives 
may be two things that do not require some other thing from among the 
things that have residence in the relative by virtue of which a relation 
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between the two would occur. An example of this is that which is to the 
right of [something], or to the left of [it]. For in that which is to the right 
of [something] there is neither a quality nor any other resident state of 
affairs through which it becomes related [as] being to the right of. [There 
is nothing that makes it so related] other than [its] very being to the right. 
[On the other hand,] it may be required that there should be in each of 
the two related things something by virtue of which it becomes related 
to the other,® as in the case of the one who loves and the one who is loved. 
Thus, there exists in the lover an apprehending state,° which is the prin- 
ciple of the relation, while in the beloved there is an apprehended state 
which renders him loved by the lover. Such a thing may exist in one of 
the two things but not [in] the other, as in the case of the knower and the 
[object] known. For there has occurred in the essence of the knower a 
quality—namely, knowledge—in terms of which he became related to the 
other. But no other thing has occurred in the essence of the object known: 
it became related only because something in the other had occurred— 
namely, knowledge.’ 

(7) What remains for us here concerning the relative is to know 
whether relation is an idea that is one in number and subject matter, 
existing between two things but having two aspects,® as some—indeed, 
most—have thought, or whether there is for each of the two related 
things, in being related, a special property. We say: 

(8) Each of the two related things has in itself an idea with respect to 
the other, which is not the idea the other has in itself with respect to [the 
first]. This is evident in things whose related [terms] differ,’ as in the 
case of the father. Its relation to fatherhood, which is a description of its 
existence, is in the father alone. But it belongs only to the father with 
respect to something else in the father. Its being with respect to the 
other does not make it exist in the other. For fatherhood is not in the son. 
Otherwise, it would be a description [of the latter] from which a name 
for him is derivable. Rather, fatherhood is in the father. The case is simi- 
lar with the state of the son with respect to the father. There is nothing 
here at all which is in both of them. Here, there is nothing but father- 
hood or sonship. As for a state posited for [both] fatherhood and sonship, 
this is something unknown to us and has no name. 

(9) If [such a state of affairs] consists in [the fact] that each of the 
two has a state [all its own] with respect to the other, this is similar to the 
case of the swan and snow, each of which is white. For it is not necessary 
that this [state in each] is one thing. Nor does [the state in each] of being 
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with respect to the other render [the relation] orle, for that which belongs 
to each with respect to the other belongs to that individual and not the 
other; [it is possessed,}] however, with respect to the other. 

(10) If you have understood this from what we have given you by way 
of example, then know that the [identical] state of affairs [obtains] in the 
rest of the relatives that do not disagree [in their two terms]. It is, how- 
ever, in this place that most [of what is] problematic occurs. Thus [for 
example] since, in the case of the two brothers, one has a state relative to 
the other and the other has a state relative to the first, and since the two 
states are of the same species, [these two states] have been reckoned to be 
one individual. But this is not the case. For to the first belongs the brother- 
hood of the second—that is, he has the description of being the brother of 
the second. [Now], this description is his, but [only his] with respect to the 
second. This is not the [same] description of the second numerically, but 
only in species, just as the case would be if the second was white and the 
first was white. Indeed, the second is also a brother of this first because 
he has in himself a state predicable with reference to the first. 

(11) The case is similar with touchability in two touching things. For 
each of the two [things] touches its companion in that it has [the state] 
of touching it which exists only with respect to the other if the other is 
similar to it [in being in touch with it]. You must never at all think that 
an accident, one in number, exists in two receptacles so that you would 
need to apologize about this by making “accident” an equivocal term, as 
those weak in discernment have done. 

(12) But what is of much greater importance than this is for us to 
know whether relation in itself exists in concrete things! or whether it 
is something only conceived in the mind, being like many of the states 
that adhere to things when intellectually apprehended, after they are 
realized in the mind. For, when things are intellectually apprehended, 
there occur to them in the mind matters that did not belong to them 
externally. They thus become universal and particular, essential and 
accidental; they become genus and differentia; and they become predi- 
cate and subject, and things of this order.” 
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(13) Some people have thus maintained that the reality of relations 
also occurs only in the soul when it apprehends things intellectually, 
Another group said, “On the contrary, relation is something found in 
concrete existence,” and argued, saying, “We know that this is, in exis- 
tence, the father of that, and that that, in existence, is the son of this, 
regardless of whether this [fact] is intellectually apprehended or not. We 
know that plants seek nourishment and that seeking is conjoined by some 
relation. Plants do not, in any manner, have intellects or apprehension. 
We know [moreover] that the sky is in itself above the earth and that the 
earth is below it, regardless of whether or not [this] is apprehended. 
Relation is nothing but the like of these things to which we have alluded. 
It belongs to things, even if it is not apprehended.” 

(14) The second party said: “If relations were to exist in things, then 
from this it would necessarily follow that relations become infinite. For 
there would then exist between father and son a relation. This relation 
would exist either [in common] for both, for only one of them, or for each 
[separately].'° [Now,] inasmuch as fatherhood belongs to the father, occur- 
ring accidentally to him (the father being subject to its occurrence), it 
would be related, the case being similar with sonship. Thus, there would 
be here a connection between fatherhood and the father and between son- 
ship and the son outside the connection between father and son. It would 
then follow necessarily that for [each] relation there is another relation, 
and that this would proceed infinitely, and that among relations there 
would also be those that would constitute a connection between an existent 
and a nonexistent, inasmuch as [for example] we are posterior to the 
centuries that preceded and have knowledge of [the future] resurrection.” 

(15) What resolves this difficulty" in both ways [of the argument] is to 
turn to the absolute definition of the relative.!° We say: The relative is that 
whose quiddity is predicated only with respect to another. Thus, anything 
among concrete things that happens to be such that its quiddity is predi- 
cated with respect to another belongs to the relative. But among concrete 
things there are many things that have this description. Hence, the rela- 
tive in concrete things exists. If the relative has another quiddity, then one 
must separate from [it] what [the relative] has by way of the intellectually 
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apprehended idea with respect to another. The “other” [in turn] is intel. 
Jectually apprehended only with respect to another by reason of this 
idea.!® And this idea is not intellectually apprehended with respect to 
another for any cause other than itself but is, as you have learned, in 
itself related. Hence, we do not have an essence and something else which 
is relation. Rather, there is only that which is related in itself, without 
another relation. In this way, relations become finite. 

(16) As for this idea (which is in itself related) being in this subject: 
inasmuch as it is in this subject, its quiddity is intellectually apprehended 
with respect to this subject. It has [however] another existence—as, for 
example, the existence of fatherhood. This existence is also related. But 
the [former] is not the [latter]. Let, then, this [latter] be an accidental 
occurrence arising from the [former] as a concomitant of the relative, 
each of the two being related in itself to that to which it is related, with- 
out another relation. Thus, being predicated is related in itself and being 
fatherhood becomes predicated in itself. For this very [state of] being 
related in itself does not require another relation through which it 
becomes related. Rather, it is in itself a quiddity that is intellectually 
apprehended with respect to the subject. That is, it is such that, if its 
quiddity is intellectually apprehended, it would be in need of something 
else to be brought to the mind, with respect to which it is apprehended. 

(17) Indeed, if this is [now] taken as a relation in concrete things, it 
would exist with another thing, [conjoined to it] in itself, not by some other 
conjunction that follows it, it itself being the very “with” or conjunction 
specified by the species of that relation. If intellectually apprehended, 
its apprehension requires the presentation [to the mind] of something 
else with it. [This is] just as [the case] with the quiddity of fatherhood 
inasmuch as it is fatherhood, for it itself!’ is related in itself, not by some 
other connecting relation, [although] it is for the mind to invent some- 
thing between [it and that to which it is related], as though this is a 
conjunction external to both of them. [This, however, is something] 
which conception itself is not compelled to do, but [it] is some other con- 
sideration of [those] considerations enacted by the mind which attach to 
[the quiddity after conception]. For the mind may connect things to things 
according to the diverse [possible] ways of considering [them], not out 
of necessity. In itself [fatherhood] is [simply] a relation, not [something 
related] by a relation, because it is in itself a quiddity, intellectually appre- 
hended with respect to another. 
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(18) There are, here, many relations that adhere in themselves to 
some essences, not by virtue of some other occurring relation, but along 
the course followed in the adherence of this [type of ] relation to the rela- 
tion of fatherhood. This is like the adherence of relation to the state of 
knowledge; for it would not be adhering to it through another relation 
inherent in things themselves, but [it would] adhere to it in itself, even 
though the mind may at this juncture invent some other relation. 

(19) Now that you know this, you know that the relative in [external] 
existence exists in the sense that it has this definition. This definition 
necessitates only that the relative should be an accident which, when 
intellectually apprehended, would have the above mentioned description; 
it does not necessitate that it should be a self-subsisting thing, one [in 
number], connecting two things. 

(20) As for predicating [the quiddity of the relative] with respect to 
another, this occurs only in the mind. Hence, it pertains to intellectual 
relation, whereas existential relation is what we have shown—being, 
namely, that which is such that, if it is intellectually apprehended, its 
quiddity is apprehended with respect to [another]. As for its being in the 
mind, [this] consists in its being intellectually apprehended with respect 
to another. Thus, [relation] in existence has one governing rule and in 
the mind another rule—[this] inasmuch as it is [something] in the mind, 
not insofar as relation is concerned. It is possible to have invented rela- 
tions in the mind by reason of the special property the mind has with 
respect to them. 

(21) Thus, the relative in concrete things exists. Moreover, it has 
become evident that its existence does not necessitate that for [each] 
relation there should be another [relation] ad infinitum. And from this it 
does not necessarily follow that whatever is intellectually apprehended 
as a relation should have a [corresponding] relation in existence. 

(22) As for [the question of] the temporally prior and posterior— 
one being nonexistent and so forth—[the answer is that] priority and 
posteriority are both relations between existence when it is intellectu- 
ally apprehended and the intelligible that does not derive from proper 


existence.'® Know this. 
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(23) For a thing in itself is only prior in terms of something existing 
with it. This type of priority and posteriority exists for both terms [of the 
relation] in the mind. For, when the form of what is prior and the form 
of what is posterior are presented to the mind, the soul apprehends this 
comparison as existing between existents within it, since this comparison 
obtains between two existents in the mind. Before this, however, a thing 


‘in itself cannot be prior; for how could it be prior to nothing existing? 


Hence, whatever among related things is of this order, their relation to 
each other is in the mind only, having no subsisting idea in existence 
with respect to this priority and posteriority. Indeed, this priority and 
posteriority is, in reality, one of the intellectual ideas, one of the rela- 
tionships imposed by the mind, and one of the aspects that occurs to 
things when the mind compares them and refers to them. 
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BOOK FOUR 
Consisting of three chapters 





Chapter [One] 


On the prior and the posterior, and on origination’ 


(1) Since we have discussed the things that [relate to] existence and 
unity in a manner akin to species, it behooves us [now] to discuss the 
things that [relate] to these two in a manner akin to properties and acci- 
dents that are necessary concomitants.? We will begin first with the 
things belonging to existence, and of these [we will begin] with priority 
and posteriority. 

(2) We say: Although priority and posteriority are predicated in 
many ways, these, in an ambiguous manner,’ almost unite in one thing— 
namely, [in the fact] that to the prior inasmuch as it is prior belongs 
something not possessed by the posterior, and that nothing belongs to 
the posterior unless it [also] exists for the prior. The common [meaning] 
prevalent with the masses is the prior in place and time, where being 
prior and “before” pertains to things that have order. Thus, [the prior] 
in place is that which is closest to a determinate starting point. It would 
thus have [the characteristic] of coming after the starting point where its 
own successor does not, [the latter] succeeding the starting point after 
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[the first] has already succeeded it. The same applies also to time in rcla- 
tion to a present “now,” or some “now” supposed as the starting point, 
even though it would be a different starting point in the past and in the 
future, as you know. 

(3) The term “before” and [the term] “after” were then transferred 
to apply to whatever is closest to a determinate beginning. This priority in 
terms of rank could be in things by nature, in the way that body is prior to 
animal relative to substance and the positing of substance as a principle; 
but [this] would differ if the individual is made the principle. The same 
applies to the nearest ([that is,] to the first) mover—for example, the boy 
who is before the man.‘ It could also be in things not by nature, but either 
[(a)] in some art—as in musical tone, where, if you take high pitch as the 
starting point, the priority would be other than the one where low pitch is 
so taken—or [(b)] by chance or coincidence, in whichever way it occurs.° 

(4) [The term “prior”] was then transferred to other things: the 
excelling and the virtuous—also the foremost, even if not in virtue—were 
made prior. The very meaning was then made akin to the determinate 
starting point. Hence, whatever one thing has of [this meaning] which 
the other does not, the other possessing nothing which is not possessed 
by the first, [causes the former to be] made prior. For the preceding 
belongs to the category of possessing what the second does not have, 
where whatever belongs to the second belongs to the first and more so. It is 
in this way [of viewing things] that [the masses] made prior the one who 
is served and is the leader. For choice befalls the leader, not the person 
led. It only befalls the follower inasmuch as it has befallen the leader, so 
that [the former] moves at the leader’s choosing. 

(5) They then transferred this [term] to that which is considered in 
this way with respect to existence. They thus made the thing that has 
existence first prior to [a] second [thing], even if the second may not 
have existence and would only have it after it had belonged to [the first].° 
An example of this is the [number] one. For it is not a condition for the 
existence of the one that plurality should exist, whereas it is a condition 
for the existence of plurality that the one should exist. In this, it is not a 
[question] of whether or not the one bestows existence on plurality, but 
only that it is needed so that, through the composition thereof, an exis- 
tence would be bestowed on plurality.” 
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(6) Then, after this, [the term] was transferred to the realization of 
existence in another way. For, if there are two things and the existence of 
one is not from the other (its existence being, rather, from itself® or 
from a third thing), but the existence of the second is from this first, so 
that it [derives] from the first the necessary existence which it has neither 
from nor in itself, having in itself only possibility—allowing [that is] that 
the first is such that, as long as it exists, it follows as a necessary conse- 
quence of its existence that it is the cause of the necessary existence of 
the second—then the first is prior in existence to the second. 

(7) For this [reason], the mind is not repelled at all by our saying, 
“When Zayd moved his hand, the key moved,” or, “Zayd moved his hand, 
then the key moved”; but it is repelled by our saying, “When the key 
moved, Zayd moved his hand,” even though [the mind rightly] says, 
“When the key moved, we knew that Zayd moved his hand.” The mind, 
with respect to the temporal coexistence of the two movements, assigns a 
priority to one and a posteriority to the other, since it is not the existence 
of the second movement that causes the existence of the first, but it is 
the first movement that is the cause of the existence of the second. 

(8) It is not improbable? that, as long as a thing exists, it follows nec- 
essarily that it is a cause of [another] thing. In reality, a thing cannot be 
such that it is rightly a cause of [another] thing unless [that other] thing 
coexists with it. If a condition of its being a cause is its very self,!° then, 
as long as its [very] self exists, it is a ground and cause for the second’s 
existence. But, if the condition of its being the cause is not its very self, 
then itself by itself is something from which it is possible for a thing to 
be generated and for it not to be [generated]—neither alternative having 
precedence over the other. 

(9) Similarly with that which is generated: it is likewise [something] 
that has the possibility of being and the possibility of not being. It is not 
inasmuch as its being is possible that it exists, nor is it by virtue of the fact 
that the other has the possibility of generating it that [the other] bestows 
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existence. This is because a thing’s being generated by that which has 
the possibility of generating it is not due [to the fact] that [the former] 
has the possibility of generating it. For, its merely being capable [of gen- 
erating it] is not sufficient for a thing’s coming into being from it. If its 
mere capability to generate it [obtains], then the thing, even though not 
sufficient, would exist with it at one time and not exist at another, the 
relation [of the cause] to that which exists and that which does not exist 
being, in the two states, one relation. The state made distinct by the 
[thing’s] being ([as opposed] to its not being) does not include the dis- 
tinction! of something by reason of which the effect would exist, in con- 


junction with the possibility of its being generated by the cause, in a 


manner that renders [such a state] different from the state of the non- 
existence of the effect due to the cause, in conjunction with the possibility 
of its being generated by the cause. Hence, in being from the cause, the 
effect’s relation to its existence or nonexistence would be one and the 
same. But that whose relation is one and the same to a thing’s existence 
and nonexistence being due to it has no greater claim to be the cause than 
not to be the cause. Indeed, sound reason necessitates that there should 
exist a state that differentiates between [the thing’s] existence from it 
and its nonexistence [from it]. 

(10) If this state also necessitates this distinction, [and] if this state 
occurs to the cause and exists, then, together, the “entity”!? and what 
has joined it become the cause. Prior to this, the “entity” was the subject 
of causality and the thing that appropriately could become the cause. 
[Prior to this,] that existence would not have [constituted] the existence 
of the cause, but, rather, an existence which, when another existence is 
added to it, would [constitute] the cause [through] the combination of 
the two. The effect would then proceed from it necessarily, regardless of 
whether [the added existence] is a will, an appetite, an anger, some 
nature that has come into existence, some other thing, or some external 
thing awaited for the existence of the cause. If, then, it becomes such 
that it is appropriate for the effect to proceed from it and no causal con- 
dition is left unsatisfied, the effect must necessarily exist. 

(11) Hence, with the existence of the cause, the existence of every 
effect is necessary; and the existence of its cause necessitates the existence 
of the effect. The two exist together in time, eternity, or whatever but are 
not together with respect to the attainment of existence. This is because 
the existence of [the former] did not come about from the existence of the 
[latter]. Thus, to the former belongs an attainment of existence not derived 
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{from the latter’s attainment of existence, while to [the latter] belongs 
gan attainment of existence deriving from the [former’s] attainment of 
cexistence. As such, the former is prior with respect to the attainment 
cof existence. 

(12) someone, however, may say: “If each of the two things [is such 
tthat], if one exists, the other exists, and if one is removed from exis- 
ttence, the other is removed, then one is not the cause, nor the other the 
effect, since neither has a better claim than the other to be the cause of 
eexistence.” 

(13) We will reply to this; however, [we will do so] without looking 
imto the implication of the meaning of this proposition." For it is not the 
ccase that. when either of the two exists, the other exists, without distinc- 
ttion and difference. This is because “if” must mean either [(a)] that the 
eexistence of each, if realized, necessitates in existence itself! that the 
ether should exist; [(b)] that, if the existence of either is realized, it fol- 
liows necessarily from [this] in existence that the existence of the other 
imust have occurred; [(c)] that, if the existence of either has occurred in 
tthe mind. then the existence of the other must occur in the mind; or [(d)] 
tthat, if the existence of either has occurred, then it follows as a rational 
mecessity that the other must have occurred, either in existence or in the 
mind. For the expression “if” in such contexts is equivocal, sophistical. 

(14) We say: The first [alternative] is false and not admitted. For it 
iis [only] one of them—namely, the cause—which [is such] that, if it 
coccurs, the occurrence of the other, after being possible, follows neces- 
ssarily from it. Regarding the effect, its occurrence does not necessitate 
tthe occurrence of the cause; rather, the effect would occur only after the 
ccause has occurred. 

(15) As for the second alternative, [first of all] this would not be true, as 
regards the cause. For, if the cause exists, it does not follow necessarily that 
tthe effect would have come into existence by itself, or without the cause. 
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This is because, if it had occurred, it would not have been necessitated 
in existence by the occurrence of the cause if the cause had existed and 
that other [namcely, the effect] had occurred without the need of [its] 
existence—unless by “occurred” is not meant what has [just] been 
[said],'® conjunction being sufficient. This [secondly] would not be true, 
as regards the effect, in two respects. [The first] is because the cause, 
though it itself has been realized, has not been [realized] as a necessary 
consequence of the occurrence of the effect. The second is that the exis- 
tence of the thing which has already occurred cannot be necessitated by 
the occurrence of something supposed to be occurring, unless one does 
not mean by “occur” what it [normally] signifies. 

(16) Regarding the last two alternatives, the first of them is correct. 
For it is possible to say, “If the cause exists in the mind, it is a rational 
necessity that the effect, of which the former is its essential cause, should 
exist in the mind”; also, “If the effect exists in the mind, the existence of 
the cause must likewise exist in the mind.” 

(17) As for the second [of these last alternatives], which is the fourth 
part, [this much] of what you say of it is true—namely, that, if the effect 
exists, the mind testifies that an existence has been realized for the cause 
that has necessarily been completed so that the effect has come to exist. 
The cause could well be in the mind after the effect—not only in time.'” 
But the last part of these two that belong to the fourth alternative need 
not be necessarily true, for the reason you know. 

(18) The same applies with respect to removing [cause and effect]. For, 
if we remove the cause, we really remove the effect; but, when we remove 
the effect, we would not have removed the cause but would [simply] have 
known that the cause in itself has been first removed, so that the remov- 
ing of the effect has become possible. For, when we suppose that the effect 
is removed, we suppose that which is necessary to suppose to be poten- 
tially with it—namely, that its removal is possible. And, if removing it was 
possible, it was possible only through the removal of the cause first. 
Hence, to remove and affirm the cause is the cause for [respectively] the 
removal and the affirmation of the effect. The removal of the effect is a 
proof for the removal of the [cause], and its affirmation is proof for the 
affirmation of [the cause]. 

(19) To return to where we left, we say, in solving the seeming difh- 
culty: It is not conjunction which rendered one of the two [existents] nec- 
essarily the cause, since, with respect to conjunction, they are on a par, SO 
that neither has the better claim to be the cause than the other. Rather, 
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they differ because we have supposed that the existence of the one is not 
rendered necessary through the other, but with the other; whereas, in the 
case of the second, just as we supposed its existence to be with the other, 
likewise, we supposed it to be through the other. It is in this way that this 
problem should be resolved. 

(20) What may remain problematic [in this connection] is the ques- 
tion of potentiality and actuality—which of them is prior and which 
more posterior. For, knowing the answer to this is one of the important 
matters relating to the knowledge of priority and posteriority; also, [this 
question is problematic] because potentiality and actuality are them- 
selves among the accidents and concomitants of existence, being things 
that must be known when knowing the states of absolute existence. 


Chapter [Two] 


On potency, act, power, and impotence, and on proving 
[the existence] of matter for every generated thing 


(1) The expression “potency,” and whatever is synonymous with it, was 
first put to [indicate] the “intention”! existing in the animal that enables 
him to let arduous acts in the category of movements proceed from him— 
[arduous acts] whose existence, in terms of their quantity and quality 
[proceeding] from people, is not frequent. The opposite of this is termed 
“weakness.” It is as though [“potency”] is an increase and an intensification 
of what is meant by “power”—namely, that the animal would be such that 
the act would proceed from him when he wills it and would not proceed 


‘from him when he does not will it, the opposite of which is “impotence.” 


(2) It was then transferred from [such a meaning] and adopted to 
mean that for which and because of which a thing is not easily affected. 
[It was so adopted] because one undertaking arduous acts and movements 
would also be affected by them, where [their] effect on him and the pain 
he suffers from [that effect] would prevent him from completing his act. 
Thus, if he were affected in a tangible way, it would be said that he had 
become weak and had no potency. If [however] he were not {so] affected, 
it would be said that he had potency. Thus, “not to be affected” came tO 
indicate the meaning we initially termed “potency.” 
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(3) Then they made it the name of this meaning, so that it became 
such that, if [the subject] was [only] slightly affected [by his act], [his 
disposition] was termed “potency,” even when [the individual] did not 
do a thing. Thereafter, they rendered the thing which was not affected at 
all more worthy of this name and thus termed its state, in being as such, 
“potency.” Then they rendered as “potency” power itself, it being the 
state possessed by the animal in terms of which he? [is able to act] or not 


to act,’ according to [his willing or not willing it],* and the removal of 


impediments, since he is the principle of action. 

(4) The philosophers then transferred the term “potency” and applied 
the expression “potency” to every state existing in a thing, [that state] 
being a principle of change [coming] from it [and being manifest] in 
another (inasmuch as that [thing receptive of change] is an other), even 
when no volition is involved—so much so that they termed heat “potency” 
because it is the principle [coming] from some other, [acting] on another 
inasmuch as [the latter] is an other.> [They did this] to the extent that 
if the physician moves himself or treats himself—the principle of change 
[coming] from him, [acting] on him—this is not in him inasmuch as 
he is receptive of treatment and motion but inasmuch as he is another. 
Indeed, [they regarded the physician] as though he is two things—a 
thing having the potency to act and a thing having the potency to suffer 
action—the two things seemingly separated in two parts [of him]. Thus, 
for example, the mover would be in his soul, and that which is moved, in 
his body; wherefore, he would be the mover in [terms of] his form and the 
thing in motion in [terms of] his matter. Thus, inasmuch as he is recep- 
tive of treatment, he is an “other” to himself inasmuch as he is engaged 
in medical treatment.® 

(5) Thereafter, when they found that that thing which has potency in 
the popular sense [of the term] (whether power or intensity of potency) 
does not have as a condition of this potency that it would in actuality be 
acting in terms of it—having, rather, the possibility to act and the possi- 
bility not to act (as far as “potency” is concerned)—they transferred the 
name “potency” to [mean] “possibility.” Then they named the thing whose 
existence is within the bound of possibility “an existent in potency.” And 
they named the possibility of a thing’s receptivity [to be acted upon], and 
to be affected, “potency to be acted upon.” They then termed the comple- 
tion of this potency an act, even though it is not action but the reception 
of action, such as being moved, acquiring configuration, and the like. For, 
since there is the principle termed “potency,” [then, where] the first, 
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original meaning of what is named by this term {referred to] what is an 
act as it [actually] is in reality, they now term as “act” that [thing] whose 
relation to what they now term as “potency” is akin to the relation of 
act to what was previously termed “potency”—and by act they meant the 
realization of existence—even though this thing is a suffering of action, 
or something which is neither action nor the suffering of action. This, 
then, is potency that is receptive of action. Perhaps they have said 
“potency” because of the excellence and intensity of this [receptivity]. 

(6) The geometers, when they found that some line is such [that it 
would serve] as the side of a square while some [other is such] that it is 
impossible for it to be the side of that square, rendered that square the 
potentiality of that [former] line as though it was something possible in it. 
[This line of reasoning was followed] particularly when some of them 
imagined that the square comes into being through the motion of the 
side over that which is similar to itself. 

(7) Now that you know [what] “potency” [is], you know what is 
potent. You now know [also] that the nonpotent is either the weak, the 
impotent, that which is easily affected, the necessary, or [in geometry, the 
case] where the linear measure would not [form] the side of a hypothe- 
sized measure pertaining to a surface. 

(8) What may cause a problem in this connection is the [question of | 
potency in the sense of power. For it is thought that it exists only for those 
who have the prerogative’ of acting and the prerogative of not acting. If 
[potency is attributed] to one who is given only to act,® then they do not 
perceive that he has power. This, however, is not true. For [this is only 
true] if this thing that only acts, acts without wishing or willing, in which 
case he would have neither power nor potency in this sense. If, however, 
he acts through will and choice, except that he is perpetually willing and 
does not undergo change, then, [regardless of whether] his will consti- 
tutes an existence which is coincidental or [one] whose change is impos- 
sible in an essential manner,? he acts with power. 

(9) This is because the definition of power with which these people 
prefer to define it is present here. This is because [this definition] would 
be true for the [agent] to act when he wills and not to act if he does not 
will. Both these [statements] are conditional—that is, “If he wills, he 
acts,” and, “If he does not will, he does not act.” The two are included in 


the definition of power only inasmuch as the two are conditionals. It is 
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not a condition for the truth of a conditional that there should be in any 
way a repetition of [antecedent or consequent]'° or a categorical truth, 
For it does not necessarily follow that, if our statement, “If he does not 
will, he does not act,” is true, the statement, “But at some time he did 
not will,” is true. Nor does it follow from the falsity [of the statement], 
“He did not will at all,” that our statement, “If he did not will, he did not 
act,” is necessarily false. For this entails that, if he did not will, he would 
not have acted, just as, if he wills, he will act. [Now,] if it is true that, if he 
wills, he acts, it would be true that, if he acts, he has willed; that is, if 
he acts, he acts inasmuch as he has power. From this it would correctly 
follow that, if he did not will, he did not act, and, if he did not act, he did 
not will. But there is nothing in this to imply necessarily that at some 
time he did not will. This is clear to whomever knows logic. 

(10) [To turn to] those powers that are principles for motions and 
actions, some are associated with reason and imagination, while some 
are not associated with these. Those associated with reason and imagi- 
nation are of the same genus as reason and imagination. For it is almost 
the case that man and not-man are known by one power and that it 
belongs to one power to imagine! pleasure and pain and, in general, to 
imagine a thing and its opposite. Likewise, these powers themselves are, 
in their individual instances, each a power over a thing and its opposite. In 
reality, however, it would not be a complete power—that is, a principle 
of change, complete and in actuality, of one thing in another (inasmuch 
as [the latter] is another)—unless the will conjoins it, impelled either by an 
estimative belief that follows an appetitive or irascible imaginative act 
or by a rational opinion following a cogitative idea or the conceiving of an 
intellectual form. Thus, if that will, still not being a will that [only] inclines, 
but a decisive will (namely, the one which constitutes the decision that 
necessitates the movement of the organs), conjoins [the power, then the 
latter] becomes necessarily the principle of necessitating action. For we 
have shown that, so long as a cause does not become a cause in terms of 
necessitation whereby a thing is necessitated by it, the effect would not 
come into existence through it. Before this state, the will would have 
been weak, decision not having taken place. By themselves,” these powers 
associated with reason are [such] that, from the presence of their patient 
and its standing with respect to them in the relation—where, if [these 
powers] were to perform an act in [the patient, such an act] would have 
been enacted by them—it does not necessarily follow that these would 
have been [the means of such] action when these are still a power [that 


is not conjoined by a decisive will]. 
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(11) In general, from their meeting the passive power, it does not fo]. 
low necessarily that [these] powers would enact that [effect]. This js 
because, if [the act proceeds] necessarily from them alone, then from 
this it would necessarily follow that the two contrary acts and those inter- 
mediary between them would proceed from them, and this is impossible. 
Rather, if they became [conjoined with the decisive will], as we have 
stated, they would then act by necessity. 

(12) As regards the powers that are not present in things possessing 
reason and imagination, when these meet the passive power, then action 
necessarily [takes place], since there is neither will nor choice that is 
being awaited. Should [something] awaited be there, this would be an 
awaited nature. If [such] an [awaited] nature is needed, then that nature 
would be either the principle [of the action]'* or part of the principle. 
The principle would, then, be the sum of what was before and what has 
occurred and would, then, be similar to the awaited will. The will, however, 
differs from this in that it knows. Moreover, the passive power that, upon 
encountering the agent, makes necessary the enactment in these things 
is the complete passive power. For the passive power can be complete or 
incomplete, because it can be either proximate or remote. For in the 
sperm there is the potency [for it] to become a man, and in the boy there 
is also the potency [for him] to become a man. But the potency in the 
sperm requires that it also be encountered by a motive power that pre- 
cedes [the power] that moves to manhood, because it requires the actu- 
alization of something other than man. Then, after this, the preparation is 
set for it to bring into actuality a man. In reality, the true passive potency 
is this. As for the sperm, in reality it still does not have a passive power. 
For it is impossible for the sperm, while still a sperm, to be acted on so as 
to become a man. But, since it has the potency to become something 
through that which is not sperm and then, after this, transfer to another 
thing, then it is also in potency that thing. Indeed, prime matter is, in 
potency, all things. Some of the things realized in it impede it from other 
things, and the impeded things require the removal [of the impediment]. 
Some things in it [on the other hand] do not impede others but require 
some other concomitant so that the disposition becomes complete. This 


potency is a remote potency. 
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(13) As for the proximate potency, this is the one that does not 
require its being joined by an active power prior to the active power from 
which it receives action. For the tree is not a key in potency. [ This is] 
because it requires that it is first met by an active power prior to the 
power enacting “keyness”—namely, the power of uprooting, of sawing, 
and of chiseling. Then, after this, it becomes prepared to encounter the 
power enacting keyness. 

(14) Some powers come to be through nature; some, through habit; 
some, through art; some, through coincidence. The difference between 
those that come to be through art and those that come to be by habit 
[lies in the fact] that that which is realized through art is the one in which 


one intends to use materials, tools, and movements. [As a result of this,}" 


the soul gains a positive disposition as though it were the form of that art. 
As for that which is [realized] through habit, it consists of acts which are 
not confined to [the use of the above] but proceed as a result of appetite, 
anger, or opinion; or else the intention is directed to some other objective. 
It may then be followed by an objective which is habit, though not intended, 
where the habit is not identical with the persistent [existence] of these 
acts in the soul. It may be that the habit would not have specific tools or 
materials. For it is not the same thing for a human to become accus- 
tomed to walking and to become accustomed to trading, in the manner 
of which we have spoken, for there is a great difference between the two. 
Still, if you look closely, you [will find] that the realization of habit and of 
art revert to [being] one in manner. [Regarding] the powers that are by 
nature, some are in nonanimal bodies, and some in animal bodies. 

(15) Some of the Ancients, Ghariqia!® among them, have said that 
potency exists with the act and does not precede it. Some of those who 
have come long after him have held this view.'® The one who says this 
seems to be saying that the person seated has not the power to stand up— 
that is, that it is constitutionally impossible for him to arise, unless he 
stands up. How, then, does he arise? [He also seems to say] that wood, in 
its constitution, does not have [the potentiality] to be chiseled into a door. 
How, then, is it chiseled? 
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(16) This person who speaks [thus] is undoubtedly incapable of look. 
ing and seeing several times in the one day and would in reality be blind, 
Indeed, everything that does not exist and does not have the potentiality 
to exist cannot exist. And the thing that is possible to be is [also] possible 
not to be—otherwise, it would be necessary [for it] to be. That which js 
possible to be must either be possible to be and not to be some other 
thing—and this is the subject for the form of [the other] thing to inhere 
therein—or to be as such when considered in itself (as, for example, 
whiteness), if it is possible for it in itself to be and not to be. This [latter] 
must either be something that, if it exists, would be self-subsistent— 
such that the possibility of its existence consists in [the fact] that it is 
possible for it to be simply self-subsistent—or [something] that, if it exists, 
it exists in another. 

(17) If the possible is [possible] in the sense that it can be something 
in [some] other, then the possibility of its existence is also in that other. 
It follows necessarily, then, that that other exists with the possibility of 
the existence [of the former], it being [the former’s] subject. If it is self- 
subsistent, not [subsisting] in another or from another in any respect, 
having no relation with any material by way of subsisting in it or needing 
it in anything, the possibility of its existence would, then, be prior to it, 
unattached to one matter rather than another and to one substance 
rather than another. Since that thing has no relation to anything, then 
the possibility of its existence would be a substance, because it is a thing 
that exists by itself. In brief, if the possibility of its existence does not 
come about, it would not be possible of existence, [but] impossible. But 
since it is realized, existing, and self-subsisting, as was supposed, then it 
exists as a substance. Since it is a substance, then it has a quiddity that 
includes nothing of relation; for substance is not related in its essence 
but is that to which the relative occurs. Hence, to this self-subsistent 
[thing] there would be an existence exceeding the possibility of its exis- 
tence to which it is related. But we are speaking about the very possibility 
of its existence and, based on [our discussion,] our judgment is that [this 
possible] is not in a subject. Now, however, it has also become in a subject. 


This is contradictory.” 
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(18) Hence, it is impossible for that which remains self-subsistent, 
being in no manner whatsoever in a subject or from a subject, to have 
existence after nonexistence. Rather, it must have some sort of relation 
with the subject in order to be. If, however, the thing that exists is self. 
subsistent but exists from some other thing, or with the existence of 
some other thing (in the first case, as with the body composed of form 
and matter; in the second, as with the rational soul existing with the for- 
mation of bodies), then the possibility of its existence would be related 
to that thing—not in [the sense] that that thing’s being in potency con- 
sists in the body’s being white [for example] in potency, nor in [the 
sense] that it has the potentiality of existing and of having within it the 
possibility of [the existence] of whiteness [for example] in the subject in 
which whiteness is imprinted, but [only in the sense] that it exists with it 
or with one of the states it has. 

(19) [With] the body that comes into existence—as, for example, a 
fire that comes into existence—the possibility of its existence consists 
in its coming into existence from matter and form. Thus, the possibility of 
its existence has a receptacle in some respect: namely, its matter. [That] 
thing of it that comes to existence first—namely, the form—comes to 
exist in matter, and the body comes to exist by reason of the combination 
of the two: from matter, in one respect, and from form, in another respect. 
As for the soul, it also does not come into existence except with the exis- 
tence of a bodily subject, at which point the possibility of its existence™ 
would be in that [body], subsisting in it because of that matter being 
specifically related to it. For the soul can only come into existence after 
nonexistence, this being the possibility of its existence when certain 
bodies come to exist having a manner of composition suitable to render 
them an instrument for [the soul]. Through this [bodily] composition, its 
deserving creation from the primary [principle] is rendered distinct from 
its not deserving it from them. If, then, [the bodies] have the possibility of 
this composition, this is a possibility for the existence of the soul. 

(20) In the case of every body from which an act proceeds neither 
accidentally nor by its being compelled by another body, [such a body] 
acts from whatever power there is in it. Regarding [its action] that [pro- 
ceeds] by will and choice, this is evident.’ As for that which is not through 
will and choice, this is because that act proceeds either [(a)] from [the 
body’s] essence, [(b)] from something different from it that is corporeal, 
or [(c)] [from] something different from it that is incorporeal. If it pro- 
ceeds [(a)] from its essence, and [if] its essence shares corporeality with 
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the other bodies but differs from them in that that act proceeds from 
it,” then there is in its essence a meaning additional to corporeality— 
namely, the principle for the proceeding of the act from it. This is the 
thing termed “potency.” If it proceeds [(b)] from another body, then this 
act would [proceed] from this body either accidentally or through com- 
pulsion. But it was supposed to have proceeded neither by compulsion 
from another body nor accidentally.”! If [the act proceeds (c)] from a 
separate thing, then this body’s being exclusively related to this media- 
tion [of the act] from that incorporeal separate thing would be either 
due to its being body, or [due] to a potency in it, or [due] to a potency ir 
that separate thing. If it is by reason of its being body, then every body 
must share with it [this property of mediating the act], when [in fact] 
every body does not. If [this mediating property] is due to a potency in 
[the body], then that potency is a principle for the proceeding of that act 
from {the separate incorporeal thing]; this would also be the case if it?? 
had emanated from and by the help of the separate [principle], or because 
of its being the first principle in it. 

(21) If, however, this is due to a potency in the separate thing, then 
it is either [the case] that that very potency necessitates that [act], or 
that [it is necessitated by] an exclusive specification of a will. If [that] 
very potency necessitates that [act], then it must either be the case that 
necessitating that [act] is due to this very body for one of the [reasons] 
mentioned [above ]—which brings the discussion back to where we were 
before—or that this is by way of the will, in which case that will would 
have differentiated that body from other bodies, either because of a 
property peculiar to it, or as an haphazard venture and in whichever 
coincidental way. If [that will has differentiated the body] haphazardly 
and in whichever coincidental way, then it would not continue [to follow] 
this eternal order, or [a pattern] that is prevalent.23 For coincidental 
matters are those which are neither permanent nor prevalent. But natu- 
ral things are permanent and prevalent and, hence, are not coincidental. 

(22) It thus remains that this is due to a property peculiar to it and to 
no other body, and that this property [is such] that from it the proceeding 
of the act is willed. It then follows that this is willed either because that 
property necessitates that act, or that it [renders it to occur] prevalently, 
or that it neither necessitates it nor [renders it to occur] prevalently. If it 
necessitates it, then it is the principle of that [act]. If [it renders the act oS 
occur] prevalently,?* then that which is prevalent, as you have learned 1n 
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the Physics, is the very thing that necessitates. It has, however, an imped- 
iment. This is because its having the property of having the matter 
[occur] prevalently is due to an inclination in its nature in the direction 
of what [proceeds] from it so that, if [that which would proceed from it] 
does not exist, this is due to an impediment. [Turning back to the second 
alternative, | that which is rendered prevalent is also necessitated in itself 
when there is no impediment—the necessitated being that to which the 
affair comes safely, free from an impediment. If, then, this special property 
neither necessitates it nor renders it [an occurrent] prevalent, then [the 
act’s proceeding] from it and its not [proceeding] from it would be one and 
the same. Being specifically attached to it would be a haphazard venture. 
But it has been stated that it is not a haphazard venture. 

(23) Similarly, if it is said that its being possessor of this special prop- 
erty has the higher claim [for the production of the act], this means that its 
proceeding from it is the more appropriate. Hence, it either necessitates 
it or facilitates its necessitation. That which facilitates is a cause, cither 
essentially or accidentally. If there is no cause that is essential other than 
it, then it is not accidental. [ This is] because that which is accidental is in 
accordance with the two above mentioned ways. It remains, then, that this 
special property is in itself necessitating. The necessitating special prop- 
erty is thus termed “potency,” and this is the potency from which bodily 
acts procced, even if [they do so] with aid from a more remote principle. 

(24) Let us [now] confirm [our] showing that every originated thing 
has a material principle, and thus we say in brief: Everything that is orig- 
inated after not being must necessarily have matter. [This is] because every 
gcnerated thing requires for its generation—before its generation—that 
it be possible of existence in itself. For, if it were impossible of existence 
in itself, it would not exist at all. The possibility of its existence does not 
consist in [the fact] that the agent has the power [to enact] it. Rather, the 
agent has no power to [enact] it if it is not possible in itself. Do you not 
see that we say, “There is no power over the impossible, power being over 
only that whose existence is possible”? If the possibility of a thing’s exis- 
tence were identical with the power [to enact] it, this would be as though, 
in this statement, we are saying, “Power is only that over which there is 
power,” and as though we are saying, “The impossible is not enactable 
by power because it is not enactable by power.” By examining the thing 
itself, we would not know, then, that this thing is {enactable] by power or 
not [enactable] by power; but [we would know this only] by examining 
the state of the power of the one endowed with power, whether or not it 
has power over it. If it becomes problematic for us to know whether it 1S 
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enactable by power or not enactable by power, we would not be able to 
know this at all. For, if we knew this by way [of knowing] that that thing 
is impossible or possible—and the meaning of impossible is that it is not 
enactable by power, and the meaning of possible is that it is enactable by 
power—then we would have defined the unknown by the unknown. It is, 
hence, evident—clear—that the meaning of a thing’s being possible in 
itself is other than the meaning of its being enactable by power, even if, 
in subject, the two are the same. Its being enactable by power is a neces- 
sary concomitant of its being possible in itself. Its being possible in itself 
is in terms of its being considered in itself, whereas its being enactable 
by power is in terms of its being considered in terms of its relation to 
that which brings about its existence. 

(25) Now that this has been established, we say: With every origi- 
nated thing, before its origination, it is in itself [such] that it is possible for 
it to exist or impossible for it to exist. That whose existence is impossible 
does not exist. That whose existence is possible is preceded by the possi- 
bility of its existence and [the fact] that it is possible of existence. It fol- 
lows, then, that the possibility of its existence is either a nonexistent idea 
or an existent idea. It is impossible for it to be a nonexistent idea; other- 
wise, the possibility of its existence would not have preceded it. It is, hence, 
an existent idea. But every existent idea either subsists in a subject or 
does not subsist in a subject. And everything that does not subsist in a 
subject has a special existence through which it is not necessary for it to be 
related. The possibility of existence, however, is only [what it is] in terms 
of [its] relation to that for which it is a possibility of existence. Hence, 
the possibility of existence is not a substance that is not in a subject. It is, 
thus, an idea in a subject and an occurrent to a subject. 

(26) We call the possibility of existence the potentiality of existence. 
And we term the bearer of the potentiality of existence, which has the 
potentiality of a thing’s existence, “subject,” “hyle,” “matter,” and other 
[names] according to various ways of considering [things]. Hence, every 
temporally originated thing is preceded by matter. We therefore say: 

(27) These sections we have offered [may] make one imagine that 
potentiality (in an absolute sense) precedes the act and is prior to it, not 
only in time. This is [a view] to which a generality of the Ancients inclined. 
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Some have made for hyle an existence prior to form and [maintained] that 
the Agent bestowed form on it thereafter, either [as something] initiated 
by Himself, or for some [other] reason beckoning Him to it—as was 
thought [in the latter case] by one who meddled in what is none of his 
affair and who lacked the competence to delve into [matters] similar to 
this. Such a person has thus said: “A sudden uncontrollable whim” befell 
something akin to the soul, [prompting it] to engage in [the task] of 
managing hyle and of endowing it with form. But it did not perform [such] 
managing well and was not equal to the task of [properly] endowing 
[hyle] with form.?6 The Creator then stepped in and [properly] set its 
[affairs] aright.” Some other has said: “These things moved throughout 
eternity by their natures in an irregular manner. The Creator gave help to 
their natures and gave them order.”?” Some among them have said: “The 
eternal is darkness, an abyss of an infinity that remains motionless, which 
was then set into motion”; or else [some have adopted the doctrine| of “the 
mixture” upheld by Anaxagoras. [They held such views] because they 
said that potentiality precedes the act, as with seeds and sperm and all 
things that are artifacts. We must, hence, examine this and discourse on it, 

(28) We say: The state of affairs regarding particular things that are 
generated and corrupted is as they have stated. For potency in [these 
particular things] precedes the act in terms of a temporal precedence. 
As regards universal things or eternal noncorruptible things, even though 
[they be] particulars, whatever is in potency never precedes them at all. 
Moreover, after [taking into account] these conditions, potency is poste- 
rior in all respects. This is because, inasmuch as potency does not subsist 
in itself, it must subsist in a substance that needs to be in act. For, if it 
had not become actual, it would not be prepared to receive anything. For 
that which is absolutely nonexistent cannot receive anything. 

(29) Moreover, something may well be in act without being required 
to have been anything in potency—as with the eternal entities, for these 
are always in act. In this respect, then, the reality of that which is in act 
is prior to the reality of that which is, in essence, potency. In another 
respect, also, potency needs to be actualized by something existing in act 
at the time of the thing’s being in potency, not in that the latter comes 
into existence with the act; for that [act] also requires something else to 
move it [and so on, with the process] leading to an actual existent that did 
not originate in time. In most cases, that which moves potency into act 
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is something homogeneous with that act, existing in actuality before the 
action—as in the case of the hot that heats and the cold that cools. 
Moreover, it is often the case that that which is in potency, inasmuch as it 
is the subject bearing potency, comes into existence through that which is 
in act, where the act is prior to potency in time, not [contemporaneous] 
with it. For sperm comes to be from the human, and seed from the tree, so 
that, from [the former], a human comes to be, and, from [the latter], a 
tree. Hence, the supposition that the act in these matters precedes potency 
has no priority to the supposition that potency precedes the act. 

(30) Moreover, in conception and definition, the act precedes the 
potential. This is because you cannot define potency except as belonging 
to act, whereas, in defining and conceiving the act, you do not need [to 
maintain] that it belongs to potency. Thus, you define and intellectually 
apprehend a square without there occurring to your mind the potentiality 
of its receptivity, but you cannot define the potentiality to become a square 
except by mentioning the square either verbally or mentally, making this 
part of your definition. 

(31) Also, act is prior to potency in perfection and purpose. For 
potentiality is a deficiency, while actuality is a perfection. The good in all 
things is in conjunction with being actual. Where there is evil, there is 
that which is potency in some respect. For, when a thing is an evil, then it 
is either [(a)] in itself and in every respect an evil (and this is impossible, 
because, if it exists, then inasmuch as it is an existent, it is not an evil; but 
it would be an evil inasmuch as it lacks the existence of a perfection—as, 
for example, ignorance in the ignorant) or [(b)] because it necessitates 
this in another, as in the case of injustice in the unjust. For injustice is an 
evil because it decreases the nature of the good in the one who has injus- 
tice [as a characteristic] and [it lessens] safety, wealth, or some other 
thing in the one incurring injustice so that, inasmuch as it is evil, it is 
mixed with nonexistence and something that is in potency. For, if that 
which is in potency were not with or of [evil], then the perfections which 
necessarily adhere to things would [all] be present and there would be 
no evil in any respect whatsoever. 
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(32) It is clear, then, that that which is in act is the good, inasmuch 
as it is [in act], and that that which is in potency is either evil or that from 
which evil comes about. Know that the potential [to do] evil is better than 
actual [evil] and that being [good] in act is better than the potential [for] 
good. The evil person is not evil because of the potentiality of evil but 
because of the positive disposition toward evil. 

(33) To return now to where we were, we say: You have known the 
state of the priority of potency in the absolute [sense].?° As for particular 
potentiality, it may precede the act for which it is a potentiality, and it 
may be preceded by an act similar to it, whereby [its potentiality] derives 
from [the act]. This [latter circumstance] may not be necessary, but there 
may be with it some other thing through which the potential becomes 
actual. Otherwise, there will be no act at all, since potentiality by itseif 
is insufficient to become an act but requires that which would change it 
from potentiality to actuality. 

(34) You have thus learned that, in reality, act is prior to potency 
and, moreover, that it is prior in terms of nobility and perfection. 


Chapter [Three] 


On the complete, the incomplete, and what is above 
completion; on the whole and on the total 


(1) The complete, [when] first defined,! was defined in terms of enu- 
merated things? if all that had to be achieved for a thing would have 
been achieved in terms of number, such that nothing of [what needed to 
be achieved] remained nonexisting. It was then transferred to things hav- 
ing continuous quantity. It was thus said [that a thing was] “complete in 
stature,” since, for the populace, [stature] was also enumerable because it 
was known to the populace inasmuch as it is measurable; and, if measur- 
able, it was inevitably enumerated. They then transferred that to qualities 
and powers, saying, “Such [an individual] is complete in strength, com- 
plete in whiteness, complete in beauty, and complete in goodness,” as 
though all that ought to belong to him by way of what is good had taken 
place, nothing outside remaining. 
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(2) Moreover, if there was something homogeneous with the thing, 
[the latter] not needing it in something necessary or useful and the like, 
they deemed [the former] superfluous [and the latter] complete without 
it. Furthermore, if that which a thing needs for itself [to be complete] has 
taken place, [but] with it there [also] took place some other thing of its 
genus that was not needed for the basis of the essence of [the former]— 
except that, even if not needed in that [former] thing, it is useful within 
its category—it was said of all this: “It is above completion and beyond 
the end.” 

(3) This, then, is the complete and completion. It is as though it is a 
name for the limit. It is at first [used] for number, then for other [things] 
in terms of order. 

(4) The populace would also not say, of that which possessed num. 
ber, that it is complete if it were less than three; and, similarly, it is as 
though they would not speak of it as “a whole” and “a total.” It is as though 
the three became complete [for them] because it has a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end ([as if] a thing’s being [such] that it has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end renders it complete)—[this] because [for them] the 
origin of {the concept of] “completeness” lies in number. 

(5) Moreover, it is not in the nature of any number inasmuch as it 
is number to be complete in an absolute sense. For, in the case of all 
numbers, there will be those of the genus of its units that are not found 
in it. Rather, it would be complete only in being ten and in being nine;? 
but, inasmuch as it is number, it cannot be complete inasmuch as it is 
number. However, inasmuch as it has a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
it is complete. [This is] because, inasmuch as it has [only] a beginning 
and an end, it would be incomplete by way of there being nothing between 
them whose function is to be between them—namely, the middle. Use 
this as a measure to [judge] the rest of the divisions—that is, that there 
should be a middle but no end, or a middle and an end, but having lost 
that which should be the beginning. Moreover, it is impossible that there 
should be in number two beginnings of which one is not in some manner 
an intermediary, except in the case of two numbers; nor could there be 
two ends, one of which is not an intermediary in some manner, except 1D 


the case of two numbers. 
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(6) As for intermediaries, these can become many, except that, in 
their aggregate, they are as one thing in being intermediary. Moreover, 
multiplicity has no known limit. Hence, the realization of commencement, 
finality, and intermediacy is the most complete thing that can occur in 
an order [of this kind]. This belongs only to number and is confined only 
to being triune.* 

(7) If [now] we have indicated this much, let us desist from [dis- 
cussing] it [any further]. For it is not our custom to discourse on the like 
of these things that rest on persuasive suppositions and do not belong to 
the syllogistic, scientific methods. Rather, we say: 

(8) The sages have also transferred “the complete” to [make it refer 
to] the reality of existence. In one way, they said, “The complete is the 
thing which is such that its existence is not perfected by that which dors 
not belong to it. Rather, whatever [is needed for its perfection] is [already] 
realized for it.” In another way, they said, “The complete is that which 
has [the above] description with [the additional] condition that its exis- 
tence by itself in the most perfect way belongs to it alone and is realized 
for it, no [part] of it belonging but to it. And nothing of the genre and 
existence, in excess of this thing, is related to it in a primary way, not 
[even] by another cause.” 

(9) That which is above completion, [they held,] is that which has 
the existence which it ought to have and an excess of existence for the 
rest of things. It is as though it has the existence due to it, as well as that 
additional existence which it does not have to have [to be complete] but 
which is in excess [for the sake of other] things, this [excess] coming 
from its essence. They then made this the rank of the First Principle, who 
is above completion and from whose existence in Himself (not through 
the cause of another) emanates existence over all things, in excess of His 
own existence. 

(10) Then they assigned the rank of completion to one of the sepa- 
rate intellects which, in its first existence, is in act—not mixed with what 
is in potency—and does not expect another existence [to come about 
from it]. For, every other thing that comes about from it is also from the 


existence emanating from the First. 
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(11) Below completion they placed two things: the sufficient and the 
deficient. The sufficient is that upon which is bestowed that through which 
its own essential perfection is realized. The absolutely deficient is that 
which is in [constant] need of another to furnish it with [one] perfection 
after another. An example of the sufficient is the rational soul of the 
whole—I mean, the heavens. For it, in itself, performs the acts belonging to 
it and brings about the perfections that must come about successively, not 
all at once,° and which do not remain permanently,® except those among 
the perfections that belong to substance and form. For [the sufficient] 
does not separate from what is in potency, even though it has a principle 
that moves its potentiality into act, as you will learn. As for the deficient, 
it is like those things in [the realm of] generation and corruption. 

(12) The expression “completeness,” the expression “the whole,” 
and the expression “the total” are almost close in their signification. It is 
not, however, a condition of “completeness” that it should encompass a 
plurality, either in potency or in act. As for “the whole” [on the other 
hand] it must belong to plurality, either in potency or in act. Rather, unity 
in many things is the existence that ought to be for [the complete].’ As 
regards “completeness” in things possessing measure and number, in 
subject matter it seems to be identical with “the whole.” Thus, a thing is 
“complete” inasmuch as there is nothing remaining outside it and is a 
“whole” because what it requires is realized in it. Hence, in relation to 
the existing multiplicity restricted to it, it is a “whole”; and, in relation 
to that which does not remain outside it, it is “complete.” 

(13) Then there was a difference of opinion concerning the two 
expressions “the whole” and “the total,” in the manner the two are to be 
considered. At times, [philosophers] would say that “the whole” is said 
of both continuous and discrete [quantities], “the total” being said only of 
the discrete. At other times, they would say that “the total” is said specifi- 
cally of that whose posture does not change, while “the whole” is said of 
that whose posture changes, and that “whole” and “total” are both said 
of whatever has both states. 
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(14) You know that these expressions ought to be used according to 
accepted idiom. In one way, it is preferable to say “whole” to that which 
has disconnection so as to have a part, for “the whole” is spoken of in rela. 
tion to the part. “The total” should also be likewise. For “the total” derives 
from the sum, and the sum belongs to actual ones or actual units. Usage, 
however, has applied it to whatever thing whose parts and [single] unit are 
in potency. “The whole” was originally considered to be astride the part, 
“the total” astride the one. It is as though “the whole” was considered as 
having within it that which would enumerate it, even if no attention is 
paid to its oneness, whereas it is as though the total was considered as hav- 
ing units, even though no one paid attention to enumerating it. 

(15) All this talk seems superfluous, however; for conventional usage 
has rendered them thereafter running the same course, so that “the 
whole” and “the total” came to be said also about things that are not 
quantitative, since these are amenable to be quantified accidentally, as 
with “the whole of whiteness” and “the whole of blackness,” or when they 
are prone to become intensified or weakened, as with “the whole of heat” 
and “the whole of power.” Moreover, a thing composed of different 
things—such as animal—is spoken of as a “whole,” since it is composed 
of soul and body. 

(16) As for “the part,” it is sometimes said of that which is enumer- 
ated and at [other] times of that which is something of the thing, having 
another with it, even though it does not enumerate [the thing]. Some- 
times this is specifically designated with the name “some.” Of the part, 
there is that where a thing divides, not in quantity, but in existence—as 
with soul and body, for the animal; hyle and form, for the composite 
thing; and, in general, that from which the thing whose principles are 


different is composed. 
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BOOK FIVE 


Consisting of nine chapters 





Chapter [One] 


On general things and the manner of their existence 


(1) It behooves us now to discuss the universal and the particular. For 
this is also properly related to what we have finished [discussing]. [These] 
are among the accidents specifically belonging to existence. We say: 

(2) The universal is spoken of in three ways: “Universal” is said of 
the meaning by way of its being actually predicated of many—as, for 
example, the human being. Universal is [also] predicated of a meaning if 
it is permissible for it to be predicated of many, even if it is not a condition 
that these should exist in actuality—as, for example, the heptagonal 
house. For it is a universal inasmuch as it is in its nature to be predicable 
of many. But it does not follow necessarily that these many must exist— 
nay, not even one of them. “The universal” is [also] said of the meaning 
whose very conception does not prevent its being predicated of many. It 1s 
only prevented if some cause prevents it and proof indicates [such pre- 
vention]. An example of this is [the case of] the sun and the earth. For, 
inasmuch as these are intellectually apprehended as sun and earth, there 
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is nothing to prevent the mind from allowing their meaning to exist in 
many, unless a proof or an argument makes it known that this is impossible, 
This, then, would be impossible because of an external cause, not by reason 
of its very conception. 

(3) It is possible to combine all this [in saying] that this universal is 
that whose very conception does not prevent its being predicated of many, 
The universal used in logic and what is akin to it must be this. As for the 
particular that is singled out, this is [the thing] whose very conception 
prevents its meaning from being predicated of many, as with the essence 
of this Zayd to whom one points. For [the essence] cannot be imagine¢ 
except as belonging to him alone. 

(4) The universal, then, inasmuch as it is a universal, is one thing; 
and, inasmuch as it is something to which universality attaches, it is 
[another] thing. The universal inasmuch as it is a universal is that which 
is denoted by one of [the above] definitions. If that [indicated thing] 
happens to be “human” or “horse,” then there is another meaning other 
than the meaning of universality—namely [to take the latter example] 
“horseness.” For the definition of “horseness” is not the definition of uni- 
versality, nor is universality included in the definition of “horseness.” For 
“horseness” has a definition that is not in need of the definition of univer- 
sality, but is [something] to which universality accidentally occurs. For, in 
itself, it is nothing at all except “horseness”; for, in itself, it is neither one 
nor many and exists neither in concrete things nor in the soul, existing 
in none of these things either in potency or in act, such that [these] are 
included in “horseness.” Rather, in terms of itself, it is only “horseness.” 
Rather, oneness is an attribute that conjoins with “horseness,” whereby 
“horseness” with this attribute becomes one. Similarly, in addition to this 
attribute, “horseness” has many other attributes that enter it. Thus, 
“horseness”—on the condition that, in its definition, it corresponds to 
many things—becomes general; and, because it is taken with properties 
and accidents to which one points, it is specific.' “Horseness,” however, is 
in itself only “horseness.” 

(5) If we are asked about “horseness” [in connection with] the two 
terms of what is contradictory (for example, “Is ‘horseness’ A, or is it not 
A?”) the answer would only be negation for whatever thing there is—— 
not [however] that the negation comes after “inasmuch as,” but [rather] 
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before “inasmuch as.” In other words, it must not be said, “‘Horseness? 
inasmuch as it is ‘horseness’ is not A,” but “Inasmuch as it is ‘horseness,’ 
it is neither A nor anything else.” 

(6) If the two [opposed] terms of the question [arise] from two affir- 
mative [alternative] statements that exclude anything else,” there is no 
necessity at all to give an answer to [these] two. In this [lies] the differ- 
ence [between] the rule governing [these two] and [that governing] the 
affirmative and negative [statements] and the two afhirmative statements 
that have the potentiality of two contradictories.> This is because the affir- 
mative of the [latter] two, which is the necessary concomitant of the nega- 
tive [of the other], means that, if the thing is not described by that other 
affirmative statement, then it is described by this one. It is not the case, 
however, that, if [the thing] is described by it, [the description] refers to 
its quiddity. For it does not follow that, if a human is one or white, the 
haecceity of humanity is identical with the haecceity of unity or whiteness, 
or that the haecceity of humanity is the haecceity of the one and the white. 

(7) If, in the question, we render the subject the haecceity of human- 
ity inasmuch as it is humanity as one thing, and if it is asked about the two 
contradictory terms and it is said, “Is it one or many?” it is not necessary 
to give an answer. [This is] because, inasmuch as it is the haecceity of 
humanity, it is something other than either, there existing in the defini- 
tion of that thing nothing but humanity. 

(8) As for [the question of ] whether it is one or many insofar as this 
is a description that attaches to it from the outside, it is inevitable that it 
should be described as such. But it would not be that [thing] which is 
described, inasmuch as it is only humanity [for example]. Hence, it would 
not be many inasmuch as it is humanity; rather, it would be as though 
[multiplicity] is a thing that attaches to it from the outside. 

(9) Hence, if our perception of it is inasmuch as it is only humanity, 
we must not mar it by considering some external thing that would render 
our consideration two: a consideration of it inasmuch as it is the thing 
that it is, and a consideration of the things that attach to it. [Now,] with 
respect to the one first consideration, it would not be anything except 
only humanity. For this reason, if someone were to say, “Is the humanity 
of Zayd, inasmuch as it is humanity, [something] other than the one 17 
‘Amr?” he must answer, “No.” From his conceding this, it does not follow 
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that he should say, “That [humanity] and this [humanity] are numerj. 
cally the same,” because this has been an absolute negation. By this nega- 
tion we meant that this humanity inasmuch as it is humanity is simply 
humanity. Its being other than the one in ‘Amr is something extraneous. 
For, if it were not something extraneous to humanity, then it would nec. 
essarily follow that humanity inasmuch as it is humanity is either A or 
not A—and this we have shown to be false. We have taken humanity only 
inasmuch as it is humanity. 

(10) It may, however, be said:* “We have made for humanity inas- 
much as it is humanity a consideration where [the fact] that it is in Zayd, 
or the one that is in Zayd, is removed from it. Otherwise, it would be 
the case that we have taken humanity as being in Zayd. For we have 
abstracted it and discussed [it] on condition that we pay it attention 
[only] when it is humanity.” [But then,] either [(a)] we refer the allusion 
“that it is” to the humanity in Zayd—which would be an impossible 
assertion, since a humanity in Zayd [and a humanity] considered to be 
only humanity do not combine; [or else, (b)] if it refers to humanity only, 
then the mention of Zayd would be superfluous talk, unless we mean [by 
this] that the humanity which happens to be in Zayd is an extraneous 
occurrence from which we have detached its being in Zayd. Is this, then, 
the case {with humanity]?° But, then, this would also include a consider- 
ation other than humanity. 

(11) If [after this] someone asks, saying, “Do you not answer, saying, 
‘It is not such and such [a thing]; and its not being such and such [a 
thing] is other than its being humanity inasmuch as it is humanity’?” we 
say, “We do not answer by saying that inasmuch as it is humanity, it is not 
such [and such a thing], but we answer that it is not, inasmuch as it Is 
humanity, such [and such a thing].”® The difference between these two 
[statements] is known from logic. 

(12) There is here, moreover, something else—namely, that the sub- 
ject in questions [of this kind] is almost [always] due to indefiniteness when 
no determinate quantification is attached to them and [hence] will yield 
no answer unless one renders that humanity [of which we are speaking] 
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as though it is [something that is] being pointed to or that does not include 
plurality. In this case, then, our utterance “inasmuch as it is humanity” 
would not form part of the subject. [This is] because it would only be 
correct to speak of “humanity, the one which is [taken] inasmuch as it is 
humanity,” when [such an expression] reverts to being indefinite. [For,] if 
it is said [without indefiniteness] “that humanity, the one which is [taken] 
inasmuch as it is humanity,” reference to it would have occurred; it thus 
adds [something to its being] humanity [ pure and simple]. 

(13) Moreover, if we are tolerant in this, whereby [we allow] both 
terms of the question to be negative and where it does not necessarily 
follow that [the subject] is one or many, [or that it refers to] itself or [to] 
an other—except in the sense that it is inevitable for it to [refer] either 
to itself or [to] an other?—we would then say: 

(14) It is inevitable that [humanity] should become an other through 
the accidents that are with it, since it does not exist at all except with 
accidents (in which case it is not taken inasmuch as it is only humanity). 
Since [for example] it is not the humanity of ‘Amr, it is not his humanity 
in terms of accidents. These accidents would thus have an influence [(a)] 
on the individual Zayd [for example] in that he would consist of the 
aggregate of man or of humanity and necessary concomitant accidents 
that stand as though they are parts of him, and an influence [(b)] on man 
or humanity in that these are attributed to [Zayd]. 

(15) We will now return to the beginning and sum all this up, express- 
ing it in another way as a reminder of our discussion that has transpired. 
We say: 

(16) There is here something perceived by the senses—namely, animal 
or man, together with matter and accidents. This is natural man. There 
is [also] here something which is animal or human—viewed in itself in 
terms of it itself, without taking with it what has mingled with it and 
without its having the condition that it is either general or specific, one 
or many, whether in actuality or also through the consideration of potency, 
inasmuch as it is in potency. For animal inasmuch as it is animal, and 
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man inasmuch as it is man—that is, with respect to its definition and 
meaning, without any attention being paid to other matters conjoining 
it—is nothing but animal or human. 

(17) As for animal—in the general [sense], particular animal, ani- 
mal with respect to its being considered in potency as either general or 
specific, animal considered as existing in the concrete or intellectually 
apprehended in the soul—it is animal and a thing. But it is not animal 
viewed alone. It is known that, if it is animal and a thing, then “animal” 
is in the latter two as though a part of both. The same is the case with, 
respect to man. 

(18) Considering animal in itself would be permissible even thoug i 
it exists with another, because [it] itself with another is [still] itself. Its 
essence, then, belongs to itself, and its being with another is either an 
accidental matter that occurs to it or some necessary concomitant to its 
nature—as [is the case with] animality and humanity. Considered in this 
way, it is prior in existence to the animal, which is either particular by 
[reason of ] its accidents or universal, existing [in the concrete] or [in the 
mind]® in the way that the simple is prior to the complex and the part to 
the whole. In this [mode of ] existence,® it is neither genus nor species, 
neither individual, nor one, nor many. But, in this [mode of] existence, it 
is only animal and only human. 

(19) However, it necessarily adheres to [animal or man] that it should 
be either one or many, since no existing” thing is devoid of this, except 
that these necessarily adhere to it extrinsically. [Now,] this animal with 
this condition, even though existing in every individual [instance], is not 
[rendered] by this condition a certain animal—[this] even though it 
becomes necessary for it to become a certain animal because, through 
this consideration, it is, in its reality and nature, a certain animal. 

(20) The fact that the animal existing in the individual is a certain 
animal does not prevent animal inasmuch as it is animal—T[that is], not 
through a consideration of its being an animal in some state—from 
existing in it. [This is] because, if this individual is a certain animal, then 
a certain animal exists. Hence, animal [inasmuch as it is animal] which 
is part of a certain animal exists. This is like whiteness. For, even though 
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not separable from matter, it exists in its whiteness in matter as some. 
thing else, considered in itself, having its own reality, even though it so 
happens that this reality is conjoined in existence with something else. 

(21) Someone, however, may say: “Animal inasmuch as it is anima] 
does not exist in individuals. [This is] because that which exists in indi- 
viduals is a certain animal, not animal inasmuch as it is animal. More- 
over, animal inasmuch as it is animal exists. It is, hence, separate from 
individuals. If animal inasmuch as it is animal were to exist in this individ- 
ual, then it either belongs specifically to it or not specifically. If it belongs 
specifically to it, then animal inasmuch as it is animal would not be tha 
which exists in it, or that which is identical with it, but [would] be a certair 
animal. If it were not to belong specifically to it, then a thing numerically 
one and the same would exist in plurality, and this is impossible.” 

(22) Although it is feeble [and] inane, we have reported this doubt 
because, due to it, a difficulty has, in our time, befallen a group that 
flounders in philosophizing. We thus say: 

(23) Error has influenced this doubt in a number of ways. One of them 
is the belief that, if what exists of animal is a certain animal, then the 
nature of animality considered in itself, without any further condition, 
does not exist in it. Demonstration of the error of this belief has been 
previously given.'! The second is the belief that animal inasmuch as it 
is animal must be either particular or not particular, by way of “equi- 
pollence.””? But this is not the case. Rather, animal when looked upon 
inasmuch as it is animal is neither particular nor nonparticular—namely, 
that which is general. On the contrary, both [alternatives] are denied it 
because, from the direction of its animality, it is only animal. And the 
meaning of animal inasmuch as it is animal is other than the meaning of 
the particular and the general, these two, moreover, being not included 
in its quiddity. If this is the case, then, in its animality, animal inasmuch 
as it is animal is neither particular nor general but is [only] animal, not 
any other in terms of things or states. But it follows it, as a necessary con- 
comitant, to be either particular or general. 
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(24) Hence, [regarding] his statement, “It must be either particular 
or general,” if he means by his statement that, in its animality, it is not 
devoid of these two alternatives, [this is not the case]; for, in its animality, 
it is devoid of both. If [on the other hand] he means that in existence it is 
not devoid of the m—that is, it is not devoid of the necessary concomitance 
of one of them—then he is [saying] what is true. For it is a necessary 
concomitant of animal to be either particular or general. Whichever of the 
two occurs to it, it would not annul animality for it, which is considered 
as neither particular nor general but which becomes particular or general 
thereafter by reason of whatever states occur to it. 

(25) Here there is something which you must understand—namely, 
that it is true to say, “Animal inasmuch as it is animal is not [something] 
of which ‘particularity’ and ‘generality’ must be said,” but it is not true 
to say, “Animal inasmuch as it is animal necessitates that ‘particularity’ 
and ‘generality’ must not be said of it.” This is because, if animality were 
to necessitate that “the particular” and “the general” should not be said 
of it, then there would be neither an animal which is particular nor an 
animal which is general. 

(26) For this reason,'* there must be a distinction standing between 
our statement, “Animal inasmuch as it is animal is in abstraction, without 
the condition of some other thing,” and our saying, “Animal inasmuch as it 
is animal is in abstraction, with the condition that there is no other thing.” 
If it were possible for animal inasmuch as it is animal to be in abstraction, 
with the condition that no other thing exists in external reality,'* then it 
would be possible for the Platonic exemplars to exist in external reality. 
Rather, animal, with the condition that there is no other thing, exists 
only in the mind. As for the animal abstracted without the condition of 
anything clse, it has existence in the concrete. For, in itself and in its true 
nature, it is without the condition of another thing, even though it may 
be with a thousand conditions that associates with it externally. 

(27) Thus, [considered in terms of] pure animality, animal exists in 
the concrete. This does not render it necessary for it to be separable. 
Rather, it is the thing in itself, devoid of the attendant conditions, which 
exists in the concrete but which has been enclosed from the outside by con- 
ditions and states. Thus, within the bounds of the unity by virtue of which 
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it is one among that group [that has unities], it is animal in abstraction, 
without any condition—even though that unity is additional to its anj- 
mality, being, however, other than the other concomitants. If there were 
a separable animal here, as they believe, this would not be the animal we 
are seeking and discussing. For we seek “animal” that is predicable of 
many, in that each of the many is identical with it.’° As for the separate 
[thing] that is not predicable of these, since none of them is identical with 
it, [this is something] we have no need for in what we are seeking. 

(28) Animal, then, taken with its accidents, is the natural thing. What 
is taken in itself is the nature, of which it is said that its existence is prior 
to natural existence {in the manner of] the priority of the simple to the 
composite. This is [the thing] whose existence is specified as being divine 
existence because the cause of its existence, inasmuch as it is animal, 1s 
the providence of God, exalted be He. As regards its being with matter 
and accidents and this individual—even though through the providence 
of God, exalted be He—it is due to the particular nature. And, just as in 
existence animal has aspects above the one, likewise [it has them] in the 
mind. For there is in the mind the form of animal abstracted in the man- 
ner of abstraction which we have mentioned, and in this respect it is 
called intellectual form. There is also in the mind the form of animal with 
respect to what corresponds in the mind (in terms of one specific definition) 
to many concrete instances. As such, the one form would be related in 
the mind to a plurality. In this respect it is a universal, being an idea in the 
mind whose relation to whatever animal you take does not differ. In other 
words, whichever [of these instances you take] whose representation is 
brought to the imagination in any state—the mind thereafter abstract- 
ing its pure meaning from accidents—then this very form is realized for 
the mind. This form is what is realized as a result of abstracting animality 
from any particular image, taken either from an external existent or from 
something that plays the role of an external existent—even if it itself 
does not exist externally but [is something] the imagination invents. 
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(29) This form, although a universal in relation to individuals, is an 
individual in relation to the particular soul in which it is imprinted, being 
one of the forms in the mind. And, because individual souls are numeri- 
cally many, it is possible for this universal form to be numerically many 
from the aspect that it is individual. There would be another universal 
intelligible for it, standing in relation to it, as it stands in relation to what 
is external. [The universal intelligible] differs in the soul from this form 
that is universal with reference to what is external in that it is predicable 
of [itself] and of another.'® We will speak of this again shortly, expressed 
in another way. 

(30) General things in one respect exist externally, and in one 
respect they do not. As for a thing that is numerically one and the same 
being predicated of many—[in the sense] that it is predicated of this 
individual [such that] this individual is identical with it—and in the 
same way being predicated of another individual [with which it would 
also be identical], the impossibility [of this] is evident and will be clarified 
further. Rather, general things, inasmuch as they are actually general, 
exist only in the mind. 


Chapter [Two] 


On the manner in which universality comes to 
belong to universal natures; completing the discussion 
of this [topic]; and on the difference between the 
whole and the part, the universal and the particular 


(1) You have thus ascertained what, among existing things, is the 
universal—namely, that it is this nature to which one of the meanings 
we have named “universal” has occurred. This meaning has no existence 
by itself in concrete things at all. For, the universal inasmuch as it is a 
universal does not exist separately, by itself. What raises a doubt about 
its state of affairs is [the question] of whether it has an existence as 
occurring to some things whereby, for example, there would be some- 
thing in concrete existence which is human that in its very self exists for 


Zayd, “Amr, and Khalid. 
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(2) We say: As for the nature of human inasmuch it is human, it fol- 
lows as a concomitant that it should be an existent, even though [the fact] 
that it is an existent is neither identical with its being human nor included 
therein. [Now,] with existence, this universality may attach to [the nature; 
but] there is no existence for this universality except in the soul. As for 
universality in external [reality], this obtains according to another con- 
sideration which we explained in previous topics.! Indeed, among these 
natures there are those that require matter neither for endurance nor 
for their existence to commence. As such, these cannot become multiple, 
but each [of their] species would exist as one in number.” For such a 
nature is not rendered multiple either through differentiae, materials, 
or accidents. As for [its not becoming multiple] through differentiae, this 
is due to its being species; and, regarding [its not becoming multiple] 
through materials, this is due to its being denuded [of matter]; and, as 
for [its not becoming multiple] through accidents, this is because accidents 
are either necessary concomitants of the nature, in which case the multi- 
plicity in them will not vary in terms of species, or else [the accidents] 
occur [to it] but not as necessary concomitants of the nature, in which 
case their occurrence would be due to a cause relating to matter. Hence, 
it would be the right of such [a nature], if it is an existing species, to be 
one in number. 

(3) [The one] among these [natures] that requires matter would 
exist only in conjunction with the existence of matter rendered ready 
[for its reception]. Its existence would thus have been affiliating external 
accidents and states with it, through which it is individuated. It is not 
possible for one and the same nature to be both material and immaterial. 
You have recognized this in the course of what you have learned. If this 
nature, on the other hand, is generic, we will be showing that the nature of 
the genus can only subsist in the species and would thus have the subsis- 
tence of the species. This, then, is the state of the existence of universals. 

(4) It is not possible for one specific meaning to exist in many 
[things]. For, if the humanity in ‘Amr ([taken as an entity] by itself, not 
in the sense of [a] definition) exists in Zayd, then whatever occurs to this 
humanity in Zayd would necessarily occur to it when in ‘Amr, excepting 
that among the accidents whose quiddity is predicated [only] with respect 
to Zayd. As for that which settles fixedly in the essence of the human, its 
settling therein does not require that it should become a relative—for 
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example, to become white, black, or a knower. For [in the latter case] if 
it knows, it is only related to the object known. From [the supposition that 
a nature exists as an entity in many], it then necessarily follows that con- 
traries would have combined in one essence, particularly if the state of 
the genus in relation to the species is [akin to] the state of the species 
in relation to [its] individual [instances]. As such, one essence would be 
described as being [both] rational and not rational, No one with a sound 
temperament can rationally perceive that one humanity is embraced by 
the accidents of “Amr and that this very same [humanity] had embraced the 
accidents of Zayd. If you look at humanity without any other condition, 
then definitely do not consider these relations. For these are as we have 
taught you. 

(5) It has thus become clear that it is impossible for [a] nature to exist 
in the concrete and to be a universal in actuality—that is, that it alone is 
common to all [things of the kind]. [Rather], universality occurs to some 
nature if [such a nature] comes to exist in mental conception. As for the 
manner in which this takes place, you must reflect on what we have said in 
the Psychology.? That [aspect] of “the human” that is intellectually appre- 
hended in the soul is the universal. Its universality [however] is not due 
to its being in the soul but due to its relating to many individuals, existent 
or imagined, that are governed for it by the same governing rule. 

(6) As for the fact that this [universal] form is a disposition in a par- 
ticular soul, it [itself] is one of the individuals that are the objects of 
knowledge or conceptions. And, just as the one thing can be a genus and 
a species through different considerations, similarly, through different 
considerations, it can be a universal and a particular. Thus, inasmuch as 
this form is some form among the forms of the soul, it is a particular. And, 
inasmuch as many share [common characteristics] with it in one of the 
three modes we have previously explained, it is a universal.* There is no 
contradiction between these two things. [This is] because there is nothing 
to prevent the combination of the one essence and the occurrence to it of 
participation in relation to many. For participation in many is only possible 
through relation. And, if the relation is to many essences, there would be 
no participation. Hence, there must be many relations to an essence that 
is numerically one. And the numerically one essence, inasmuch as it 18 $0, 
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is necessarily individual. The soul itself also conceives another universal 
that combines this form and another in this soul or in another soul. For, 
all these, inasmuch as they are in the soul, are defined by one definition. 

(7) Similarly, there may exist other participations. Thus, the other 
universal would differ from this form by a governing rule specifically 
belonging to it—namely, its relations to things in the soul—whereas the 
relation of [the latter] form that renders it a universal pertains to exter- 
nal matters by way of [their] being such that any one of these external 
things that happens to come first to the mind could have, as its result, the 
occurrence of this very form. If one [such external thing] comes first [te 
the mind], and the soul is affected in this manner, then that which follows 
it will not have a new influence, except in terms of the possibility consid- 
ered [above]. For this influence is similar to the form of the former, haviug 
been abstracted from accidental accretions. This constitutes coinciding. 
If, instead of one of these influences or what is influenced by them, there 
is something other than things known [through this influence] and not 
homogeneous with them, then the [new] influence would be other than 
the [former] influence, and there would be no coinciding. As for the uni- 
versal in the soul in relation to these forms in the soul, this consideration 
belongs to it in relation to any one of these forms in the soul that first 
comes to the soul. Moreover, this [form] is also an individual form with 
respect to itself, as we have said.® 

(8) [Now,] because it is within the power of the soul to apprehend 
intellectually, and to apprehend that it has apprehended, and to appre- 
hend that it has apprehended that it has apprehended; and [because it 
has the power] to construct relations within relations and to make for 
the one thing different states of relationships ad infinitum in potency, it 
follows necessarily that there will be no stop to [the progression of | these 
mental forms that are arranged dependently on each other. It follows 
necessarily that [these] must proceed infinitely—l[infinitely] in potency, 
however, not in act. [This is] because it is not necessary for the soul that, 
when it intellectually apprehends something, it [must] apprehend in 
actuality the things that are its proximate necessary concomitants, bring- 
ing them to the mind—to say nothing [of those] that persistently recede in 
remoteness. For there are, here, relationships in irrational roots and in 
numerical relations that are easily accessible to the soul, but it does not 
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follow that the soul in one state would intellectually apprehend all of 


these or that it would be constantly preoccupied with them. Rather, it is 
within its proximate power to intellectually apprehend this—as, for 
example, bringing to mind infinite multiple progressions (bringing to 
mind the infinite doubling of numbers and, indeed, the infinite recur- 
rence through doubling of the [same] relation between a number and 
one similar to it). This is the closest thing to what we are after. As for 
[the question] of whether it is possible for the general meanings of mul- 
tiplicity to exist separately from multiple [things], and from intellectual 
conceptions, this is a matter which we will discuss later. 

(9) If we then say that the universal nature exists in external things 
we do not mean inasmuch as it is universal in this mode of universality: 
rather, we mean that the nature to which universality occurs exists in 
things external [to the mind]. Hence, inasmuch as it is a nature, this is 
one thing; and, inasmuch as it is something from which it is likely that a 
universal form is intellectually apprehended, this is something else. 
Again, inasmuch as it is intellectually apprehended in actuality in this 
manner, this is one thing; [but] inasmuch as it is true of it that, if it itself 
is associated not with this matter and accidents, but with that matter and 
accidents, then this [latter resultant] individual would be other [than the 
former], this is another matter. This nature exists in external things in 
terms of the first consideration, but there is in [this consideration] no 
existing universality in external things in terms of the second, third, and 
fourth considerations. If this consideration is taken in the sense of uni- 
versality, then this nature with universality would be in concrete things. 
But the universality which we are discussing exists only in the soul. 

(10) Now that we have come to know these things, the difference 
between the whole and the part, and the universal and the particular, 
becomes easy for us [to understand|—namely, that the whole inasmuch 
as it is the whole exists in things, whereas the universal inasmuch as it is a 
universal exists only in conception. Also, the whole is enumerated by its 
parts, each part being included in its subsistence, whereas the universal is 
not enumerated by its parts and, moreover, the particulars are not included 
in its subsistence. In addition, the nature of the whole does not render 
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the parts it includes subsistent, but [the whole] is rendered subsistent by 
them, whereas the nature of the universal renders the parts it includes 
subsistent. Likewise, the nature of the whole does not become at all one 
of its parts, whereas the nature of the universal is part of the nature of the 
particulars, because these are either species that are rendered subsistent 
by the nature of the two universals—I mean, genus and difference —or 
else individuals, in which case they are rendered subsistent by the nature 
of all the universals and the nature of the accidents that, conjoined with 
matter, embrace it. Again, the whole is not the whole for each of [its] 
parts, even if [the part] is set aside by itself, whereas the universal is a 
universal predicated of every particular; also, the parts of every whole are 
finite, whereas it is not the case that the particulars of every universal 
are finite. [Finally,] the whole requires all its parts to be simultaneously 
present, whereas the universal does not require all its particulars to be 
simultaneously present. You can also find differences other than these 
that [will let] you recognize that the whole is other than the universal. 


Chapter [Three] 


On differentiating between genus and matter 


(1) What is necessary for us now is to know the nature of genus and 
species. As for [the question] of how many things [the term] “genus” 
denotes, at the time of the Greeks it used to indicate many meanings 
whose use in our time has disappeared. Genus in our discipline! refers 
only to the well-known logical meaning and to the subject.? We may at 
times [however] use the expression “genus” instead of “species” and say, 
“This is not the same genus as that”—[saying this,] that is, of its species 
or [that which is] among the things that share in its definition. Nowadays, 
in our time and in our custom in scientific books, species also refers only to 
logical species and to the forms of things. 

(2) Our objective at the present is with the use the logicians make of this 
[term]. We thus say: The meaning that is designated by the term “senus” 
will not be a genus unless it [accords with] a certain manner of conception. 
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If it deviates from it—even in the least respect—it would not be a genus, 
This holds true in the case of each of the well-known universals.* Let us 
make our explanation in terms of genus and in terms of an example that 
has very frequently proven problematic for the mediocrities in theoretical] 
reflection. We say: 

(3) Body is spoken of as a genus of man and as the matter of man. If it 
is the matter of man, it is necessarily a part of his existence, and it would 
be impossible for that part to be predicated of the whole. Let us, then, 
examine the manner of difference between the body when considered as 
matter and when considered as genus. For this provides us with a means 
for knowing what we wish to explain. 

(4) If we take body as a substance possessing length, breadth, and 
depth inasmuch as these belong to it, and on the condition that no other 
meaning is included in it, and such that, if some other meaning—for 
example, sensation, nutrition, and the like—is combined with it (this 
[latter] meaning would be extraneous to corporeality, predicated [of] and 
added to it), then body would be matter. If* [on the other hand] we take 
body as a substance, having length, breadth, and depth; on the condition 
that it is never at all subjected to some other condition, so that [the condi- 
tion] does not necessitate that its corporeality be due® to a substantiality 
informed only with these dimensions, but [to] a substantiality in whatever 
manner it happens to be, even with a thousand meanings that render 
subsistent the property of that substantiality and its® forms (these dimen- 
sions, however, being with it or in it, for the aggregate will have three 
dimensions, as these are with body—and [this] obtains in general with 
whatever combination that comes to be after their aggregate forms, a 
substance having three dimensions when these combinations, if there be 
such combinations, are included in the haecceity of that substance, not 
[however] in [the sense that] that substantiality has become complete 
through the dimensions followed thereafter by these meanings,’ being 
external to the thing that has become complete), then the thing taken [in 
this manner] would be the body that is genus. 

(5) Hence, body in the first sense is not a predicate, since it is part of 
the substance composed of body and form that is posterior to corporeality 
in the sense of matter. [This is] because this aggregate is not simply a 
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substance possessing length, breadth, and depth, and nothing more. As 
for this second [generic meaning of body], it is predicated of everything 
of matter and form combined—whether one or a thousand—having the 
three dimensions. It is thus predicated of whatever is combined of corpo- 
reality that is akin to matter and of soul, because the aggregate of this is 
a substance even if combined of many meanings. For this aggregate does 
not exist in a subject; and this aggregate is a body because it is substance 
and, being a substance, has length, breadth, and depth. 

(6) Likewise, if one takes animal as animal with the condition that 
its animality includes only corporeality, nutrition, and sensation—every 
thing that comes thereafter being external to it—then perhaps it is no 
improbable for it to be matter for the human or its subject, whose forr. 
would [then] be the rational soul. If [on the other hand] one takes [animal] 
on the condition that it is body in the sense in which body is a genus, 
[where] the ideas of that body include only those forms that are by way of 
allowing sensation, even if rationality or a difference of the same sort is 
not subject to either affirming or negating any of these but allows the 
existence of any of them in its haecceity (where [however] there is by 
necessity a power of nutrition, sensation, and motion with [these forms], 
and where there is no necessity that these should or should not be anything 
else); then [animal, taken as such,] would be animal in the sense of genus. 

(7) Similarly, understand the state of affairs with respect to the sen- 
tient and the rational. For, if the sentient is taken to be a body or a thing 
that has sensation, on condition that there is no other addition [to this], 
then it would not be a differentia, even though it is part of man. Ina sim- 
ilar way, animal is not predicated of it. If [on the other hand] it is taken 
to be a body or a thing to which, in which, and with which are allowed 
whatever forms or conditions, so long as these contain sensation, then it 
would constitute a differentia, and animal would be predicated of it. 

(8) Hence, whatever meaning you take from among these, where 
either the state of its being a genus or of its materiality is problematic, and 
find permissible the combining with it of differentiae (whichever these may 
be), being in it and belonging to it, then [such a thing] would be a genus. 
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But if you consider it with respect to some [of its] differentiae, complet. 
ing thereby its meaning and finalizing it in such a way that, should some 
other thing enter therein, it would not be part of this group, being some. 
thing added from the outside—[such a thing} would not be a genus but 
would be matter. If you make it necessary that its meaning should be 
complete, so that [all] that is possible to include in it is included, then it 
becomes a species. But if, in refsrring to that meaning, you pay no atten- 
tion to [the latter condition], it becomes a genus. Hence, on the condition 
that there should be nothing additional [to certain of the differentiae], i: 
would be matter; on the condition that there would be [such an] addition , 
it would be a species; [finally, cn the condition] that you pay no heed ty 
[the requirement that all that it is possible to include should be included] 
but allow that each of the additions [individually] is included in its general 
meaning, then it would be a gerus. This [question] becomes problematic 
in that whose essence is composite. But in the case of that whose essence 
is simple, it may well be that tae mind imposes within itself these con- 
siderations in the manner we have mentioned in this chapter. In existence, 
however, there will not be something distinct among them that is genus 
and something that is matter. We thus say: 

(9) Corporeality, in some ways of conception, exists for the human 
prior to animality, if you take corporeality in the sense of matter [and] 
not in the sense of genus. Similarly, body exists for [the human] prior to 
animality only if body [is taken] in a sense where it is not predicated of 
[the human], not in a sense where it is predicated of it. As for the corpo- 
reality which one supposes, tegether with the possibility of its being 
posited as entailing a necessity for every idea attached to it, that [said 
idea] should include the three d'mensions; it would not exist for the thing 
which is a species of animal, unless the latter includes animality. Hence, 
the meaning of animality woulc constitute some part of the existence of 
that body in actuality, after [animality] itself has had the possibility of 
entailing it. The meaning of an_mality would thus form some part of the 
existence of that body, this being the opposite state of affairs of the body 
if it is realized. [This is] exemplified by [the fact] that body, in the sens¢ 
of matter, is part of the existence of animal, and [by the fact that] the 
existence and the coming together of body [in the] absolute pe 
not in the sense of matter—derives from the existence of its species. [T 
species] subsumed under [abso.ute body] are causes for its amet 
not being the cause of their existence. If corporeality in the generic ae 
were to have a realized existence prior to the existence of specificity 
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even though its priority would not be a priority in time but in essence 
it would then be a cause for the existence of specificity, as with body in the 
material sense, even if its priority is not temporal. Rather, the existence 
of that corporeality in this species is nothing other than the existence of 
such a species. 

(10) In the mind, also, the rule is similar. For it is impossible for the 
mind to posit, in any corporeal thing belonging to the nature of genus, an 
existence that is realized first, to which something else is [then] combined 
so that the specific animal comes to be in the mind. For, if it were to do 
this, then that idea belonging to the genus in the mind would not be 
predicable of the nature of the species but would also be a part of it in 
the mind. Rather, there comes to be for the thing which is a species the 
generic nature, in both existence and in the mind together, when the 
species in its completion comes to be. Differentia would not then be 
extraneous to the meaning of that genus and added to it, but entailed 
therein, and part of it, in the manner to which we have alluded. This is 
not the rule pertaining to genus alone inasmuch as it is a universal, but it 
is the rule governing every universal inasmuch as it is universal. 

(11) From this it is clear that, if body is taken in the manner whereby 
it is genus, it would be akin to [something] as yet unknown. One would 
not know what form it takes and how many forms it comprises, the soul 
seeking knowledge of this, since, thus far, something which is a realized 
body has not been established in actuality. The case is similar when we 
take color, making it occur to the soul’s consciousness. For the soul is not 
satisfied with the realization of something that is not established in actu- 
ality, but it seeks, regarding the idea of color, something in addition, so 
that color is established in actuality. 

(12) As for the nature of species, it is not the attainment of its meaning 
that is sought, but the attainment of what would indicate [it]. Regarding 
the nature of genus, [on the other hand], although the soul, in seeking 
what indicates it, would have performed the necessary and that which nec- 
essarily causes conviction, the soul may also, prior to this quest, seek the 
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attainment of its meaning, so that [all] that remains for [the mind] is to 
become more prepared for this quest; and the soul would [have the power] 
to impose it on whatever indicated thing [the mind] wishes. [But] the 
soul cannot render it such that it would be whatever indicated thing [the 
mind] desires, except after adding to it other notions after “coloredness” 
prior to the indicative act. For, without adding something designating jt 
as color in “this” matter, [the mind] cannot render color, when it is stil| 
color, to be that thing which is only color. It may be specified through 
accidental matters that have occurred externally where it itself can be 
imagined to remain with the ceasing to exist, one by one, [of the things 
that specify it]—as the case would be with the things that specify the 
nature of being a species. The case is similar with measure, or quality, and 
others. The case is [also] similar with the body which we are considering: 
the mind cannot render it something to which one points by confining it to 
being a substance entailing anything that happens to be when the totality 
[has the dimensions] of length, width, and depth, so long as the things it 
entails or does not entail are not delineated, whereby [that something] 
becomes a species. 

(13) If someone says, “We would [then] be able to combine in this 
[kind of ] combination anything to be a thing,” we answer: 

(14) We are speaking of a special kind of combining where the things 
are combined in the manner of combination [that takes place] in the 
nature of the genus inasmuch as it is genus—namely, that manner would 
consist of the things combined being species that are included therein. 
Our discussion here, however, is not concerned with indicating the nature 
of the genus [with respect] to the manner in which it includes differen- 
tiae and nondifferentiae and which things are combined therein in the 
manner in which differentiae [are combined]. Rather, our discussion 
pertains to the manner that leads to the distinction between genus and 
matter. It does not follow that, when we wish to distinguish between 
things, we must go beyond making the distinction to demonstrate other 
states. Rather, our purpose is to know that the nature of the genus which 
is body consists in its being substance wherein it is possible for things given 
to combining in it to combine therein. Hence, the totality would consist of 
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being long, wide, and deep, and [such that], even though these are things 
whose conditions are known, it still remains unknown, It is only to this 
extent that we speak in this chapter. 


Chapter [Four] 


On the manner in which ideas 
extraneous to genus enter its nature 


(1) Let us now discuss the things whose assemblage within genus is 
possible, pausing to consider establishing [that] its nature and quiddity, 
as realized in actuality, are due to them. We say: This quest divides into two 
parts. One of them consists [of the question]: What are the things that the 
genus must contain within itself and that become assembled [therein] 
whereby these things would render it a species? The second is [the question]: 
What among the things contained within [the genus] that are not as such 
[so as to render it a species]? 

(2) This is [because], if whiteness is contained within a body in the 
[oft-]mentioned manner,! it does not render [body] a species. Nor would 
animal, if divided into male and female, become thereby a species while, 
at the same time, it becomes a species through other things. Moreover, it 
is possible for animal to attach to an individual having many accidents 
where the sum total becomes an animal to which one refers. 

(3) We thus first say: It is not incumbent on us to undertake estab- 
lishing the special property of the differentia of every genus with respect 
to each species, nor, moreover the differentiae of one genus. For this is 
not within our capability. What is within our ability, however, is knowing 
the law in this and how the matter in itself ought to be. But, if we reflect 
on one of the intelligible meanings that occur in specifying the genus— 
namely, whether or not this is a meaning belonging to the genus according 
to the condition of this lav—we may well be ignorant of it in many things, 
perhaps knowing it only in some. We thus say: 
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(4) If, to thegeneral meaning, a nature is added, its addition must 
first be obtained hrough the method of division? in order for you to reduce 
it to being a speies. The division must {also be such] that it would be 
impossible for itto change when the substance of that thing referred to 
is constant. so tlat, for example, the one in motion of the two becomes 
immobile while eing individually one and the immobile [one becomes] 
mobile while beng individually one, and when both the immobile and 
the mobile consitute the two parts of the essential division. Rather, the 
division must benecessary so that the special meaning will not separate 
from its proper hare of the genus. Moreover, the affirmative of the two 
divisions or bot! must not have occurred to it accidentally due to some- 
thing that preceles both. The nature of the genus entails that it has that 
meaning first. Fr, if it were second, then it is possible for the meaning not 
to be at alladiference, but a necessary concomitant of that thing which 
is a difference. br example, one engaged in division would have changed 
his judgment, dviding substance not into body and not-body, but into 
what is receptiv: of motion and what is not receptive. For the receptive 
of motion doesnot make an immediate attachment to substance, but 
only after [the ktter] has become spatial, corporeal. For the receptive of 
motion is a necssary concomitant of body. Many things are necessary 
concomitants o body, each of which mentions body, none of which, how- 
ever, are differatiae, but things that adhere necessarily to differentiae. 
[This is] becase substance, through the mediation of corporeality, is 
one of the thins to which these meanings occur. Its division into that 
possessing corpreality and that not possessing it is by virtue of its being 
substance. not hrough the mediation of something else. 

(5) Itis posible for one of the things that do not occur at first to be 
a differentia, bit it would not be a differentia proximate to that genus, 
but, rather, a dfferentia succeeding [another] differentia. An example 
[of this] is to sw, “Body divides into what is rational and what is not.” For 
body, simply imsmuch as it is body, is not disposed to be cither rational 
or irrational bit requires first to possess soul so as to be rational. And, 
if genus finds . differentia, then the differentiae that come thereafter 
must make knwn what that differentia specifies. For, being the posses 


sor of rationaliy and being devoid of rationality make known the state of 
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its differentia in being a possessor of soul. For one is in possession of 


rationality or is devoid of rationality by way of being a possessor of soul— 
not at all by way of being in actuality white, black, or some other thing. 
Similarly, a body’s being in possession of a soul or being without a soul is 
not at all due to any of the intermediary genera. If there also occurs to 
the nature of the genus accidents by which it is differentiated, then the 
propensity to be differentiated by them is due either to the nature of the 
genus or to a nature more general than it, just as it was previously due to 
a more particular nature. If this is due to a nature more general than 
[that of the genus|—as, for example, in [the fact] that animal [divides] 
into white and black and the human into male and female—then [such a 
division] would not constitute its differentiae. Rather, animal is white or 
black by reason of its being a natural body, when such a natural body has 
become subsistent in actuality and has then become subject to these acci- 
dents, being receptive of them even if [such a body] is not an animal. And 
the human becomes disposed to being either male or female only by reason 
of being animal. This, then, does not become a differentia for the genus. 

(6) Moreover, there would be things belonging specifically to genus 
that divide it, as in the case of animal into male and female, but which do 
not in any respect whatsoever constitute differentiae. This is because these 
would be differentiae if they occurred to animal by way of its form, whereby 
its form becomes divided by them in a primary way, and [provided] they 
are not the necessary concomitants of something which a differentia at 
first rendered subsistent. But, if they are not so, occurring to animal only 
(because some accident has occurred to the matter from which it is com- 
posed, so that [the latter] becomes of a certain state that [neither] pre- 
vents the realization of either the form or the quiddity of the genus of the 
two parts of the division in matter, nor, moreover, prevents the occurrence 
to the genus of another division by way of its form through differentiae), 
then the two parts of the division do not belong to differentiae but are 
among the necessary accidents in it—I mean, things like maleness and 
femaleness. For, the sperm suitable for the animal form and assigned to a 
special differentia of the universal animal may undergo an influence that 
is hot and becomes thereby male, when it itself could have undergone in its 


composition a cooling influence, rendering it female. [Now,] by itself, this 
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receptivity to action does not prevent it in itself from receiving whatever 
differentia that occurs to animal by way of its form—-that is, by way of its 
having soul that is an apprehender and moves voluntarily. For it is possible 
for it to receive rationality and what is other than rationality. [The former, ] 
hence, has no influence in its becoming a species. Even if we were to deem 
it, in our estimative faculty, as neither female nor male, it would, paying 
no heed whatsoever to this, [still] be rendered subsistent as a species by 
that which would so render it. Hence, neither does ignoring this prevent its 
being rendered a species, nor does heeding it bestow on it specificity. But 
this is not the case if we deem it, in the estimation, as neither rational nor 
irrational, or if we deem color to be in any manner neither white nor black? 

(7) If we wish to distinguish between differentiae and the properties 
[of things] that divide them, it would not suffice to say that whatever 
occurs from the direction of matter is not a differentia. For [a body’s] 
being one that partakes of nutrition or does not partake of nutrition comes 
[to it] only by way of [being] matter. But you must observe the other con- 
ditions which we have described. For this reason, we find among bodily 
species the class of things that partake of nutrition included in the group 
of things that do not partake of nutrition. We find the human, who is 
inescapably a species of animal, included in the group of both male and 
female—the same with horse and the like—while male and female are 
also included in [the species] human and horse. Howbeit, even though 
this meaning (which is a certain concomitant through which division for the 
thing divided obtains) is one of the conditions of differentia, it may exist 
in something other than differentia. Thus, that which is not differentia 
may be a necessary concomitant to one and only one species—this if it 
happens to be one of the concomitants of differentia. 

(8) ‘To resume, we say: You know that, if matter moves toward the 
reception of the true nature of a form for a species to come to be, there 
may occur to it accidents arising from the bodily humors and other things 
that render its state different through acts that proceed from it and not by 
way of its receiving the form of genus or the form of differentia. For, not 
all the states it receives and accidents occurring to it belong to the aggre- 
gate of things included in the purpose toward which it moves [in the 


process] of coming to be. [Now,] you have known about the collisions of 


natural things, the opposition of some of them to some [others], and the 
reactions arising among them. It may well be that the obstructive reactions 
cause diversion from the intended purpose. They may [on the other hand] 
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bring about differences that are not in the intended purpose itse]f but 
are in matters that, to some extent, accord with the purpose; or [finally] 
they may be matters very much removed from it. Thus, whatever occurs 
to matter in this respect, matter continuing to move toward [its] form is 
extraneous to the meaning of purpose. Maleness and femaleness are 
only effective in the qualitative state of the reproductive organs. [Now,] 
reproduction is inevitably something that occurs after [the occurrence] 
of life and after life has been rendered a species as a concrete, realized 
thing. Thus, these two and their like, although concordant with the pur- 
pose, are among the states that become concomitant after the species has 
become specified as a species. Thus, whatever affections and necessary 
concomitants are of this description, let it be known that these are not 
among the differentiae of genera. 

(9) We have made known the nature of the universal, how it exists, 
and how the genus from among [this nature] differs from matter. [We 
have made this known] in a way from which other aspects that we will be 
discussing hereafter branch out. We have also made known which things 
included in the genus are the ones that render it a species. There remains, 
however, two investigations connected with what we are after. One of 
them is [the question]: What are the things included in the genus that 
do not render it a species? The second is: [Regarding] this rendering of 
[things] as one, how does it come about, and how is it that from the genus 
and the differentia, which are two things, one thing is realized in actuality? 

(10) As regards the first investigation, we say: Since those things are 
not differentiae, they are inescapably accidents. Accidents are either nec- 
essary concomitants or not necessary concomitants. Those that are neces- 
sary are either necessary to the genera of the genus (if it has genera), or 
to the genus itself by way of its differentia, or to differentiae beneath it, 
or to the matter of some of them. [Now,] with respect to those among 
them that belong to what is above [the genus], the necessary concomi- 
tants of the genera that are above, and of the differentiae to which the 
differentia substantiating the genus belongs, and of the necessary con- 
comitants of the materials of these and their accidents (for accidents 
may well be the necessary concomitants of [other] accidents)—all this is 
necessary to the genus and to what is beneath it. As for [the accidents] 
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that adhere necessarily to the differentiae below the genus, none of them 
are necessary concomitants of the genus, since it would follow from this 
that two contradictories may adhere to it; indeed, one would have to 
allow both to be included in it. 

(11) Regarding the second investigation, let us suppose something to 
which one points, this being a collection attained from the differentiae of 
bodies and many accidents. If we speak of it as a body, we do not mean by 
this simply the collection of the bodily form and the matter to which all 
these things occur externally. Rather, we mean [by it] something not in a 
subject, having length, width, and depth, regardless of whether this predi- 
cation on it is primary or not primary. Thus, the aggregate inasmuch as 
it is a specific aggregate will have bodily predication in this sense befall- 
ing it. Body in the other sense—namely, its matter—is not predicated of it. 
Hence, if [the former] is spoken of as a body, that body would be nothing 
but itself, neither a part of it, nor yet something external to it. 

(12) Someone, however, may say, “You have rendered the nature of 
genus nothing other than the nature of the individual, when the philoso- 
phers have unanimously upheld that to the individual there belong acci- 
dents and properties extrancous to the nature of genus.” We say: 

(13) The meaning of [the philosophers’] statement (that to the indi- 
vidual there belong accidents and properties extraneous to the nature of 
genus) is that the nature of the genus that is predicated of the individual 
does not—in having the nature of the genus inasmuch as it is general— 
require those accidents in actuality. [They do] not [mean] that the nature 
of the genus is not said of the aggregate. For, if it were not said of the 
ageregate, it would not be predicated of the individual but would then be 
part of the individual. But, if these accidents and properties did not exist, 
there would also [still] be this nature which we have said exists in the 
above mentioned sense—namely, that it is the nature of a substance, in 
whatever [sense] its substantiality exists, that is rendered subsistent by 
such and such of the things necessary for it in being body. 
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(14) Thus, these accidents and properties lie outside being needed 
by the body that is from the genera—in order, for example, to be a body 
according to what has been said, unless it is [something] specified. And 
there is nothing in this [to imply] that, if these [accidents and properties] 
exist, then “body” is not said of them. For there is a difference in saying, 
“a nature that, in its meaning, does not require something,” and [saying] 
“it is not predicated of [it].” For something may be predicated of that 
whose meaning is not needed. But, if it is predicated, then it becomes 
specifically related to it in actuality after having had [the prior] possibility 
of being specifically related to another. The same is its state with [regard 
to] differentiae. Had it not been for this manner of considering the predi- 
cation of genus, then the nature of the genus would have been a part of 
[something], not a predicate [of it]. 


Chapter [Five] 


On the species 


(1) As for species, it is the nature realized both in [extramental] 
existence and in the mind. This is because, if the genus is realized as a 
quiddity through matters that realize {the genus], the mind thereafter 
ought to realize [the quiddity] only through direct reference; and, once 
the nature is realized as a species of species, in realizing it, [the mind] 
ought not to seek anything except direct reference. Then there would 
occur to [the species] necessary concomitants, consisting of properties and 
accidents through which the designated nature becomes specified. These 
properties and accidents would be either [(a)] relations only, without 
being at all a meaning [inherent] in the essence—these being the things 
that occur to the individual instances of simple things and to accidents— 
because their individuation consists in their being predicated of what 
they describe, whereas their being individuated through the subject is 
accidental (as is the case with natural forms, such as the form of fire); or 
[(b)] states additional to the relations, some, however, being such that it 
would follow necessarily that, if imagined removed from this designated 
thing, then this designated thing which differs from others would not exist 
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but would have become corrupted in accordance with its necessary differ 
ence {from these others]. Some [on the other hand] are such that, if 
imagined [as being] removed, it would not be necessary through [this 
removal] that its quiddity, after existence, would cease to exist, nor [that] 
the corruption of its essence after it has become specified [would follow]. 
But its being other than and different from others would have ceased to 
be in order to become some other difference without any corruption lof 
its essence]. 

(2) This may well become problematic for us and is not achieved [for 
us]. Our discourse, however, is not about what we ourselves know, but 
the state of affairs as it is in itself. 


Chapter [Six] 


On making differentia known and ascertaining [its nature] 


(1) Differentia is also [something] we must discuss and whose state 
[we must] make known. We say: Differentia in reality is not [something] 
like rationality and sensation. For such [a thing] is predicated only of that 
which has no differentia but is either a species (as, for example, [predi- 
cating] sensation of touch, as you have learned elsewhere) or an individual 
(as, for example, predicating rationality on the rationality of Zayd and 
‘Amr). For neither rationality nor sensation is predicated of individual 
people, so that of no [individual] among them is it said that [such an 
individual] is rationality or sensation. From [the latter] names, however, 
a name is derived for [the individual].! If these are differentiae, they are 
differentiae in another respect, not in the respect where they are the 
parts of what is said univocally of many. Thus, it is more appropriate for 
these to be the principles of differentiae, not differentiae [themselves]. For 
they are only predicated univocally of what is other than the individual 
[instances] of the species of what are said to be their differentiae. This 1s 
because rationality is predicated univocally of Zayd and ‘Amr, and sensa- 
tion is predicated univocally of sight and hearing. 

(2) Thus, “differentia”—such as rationality and sensation—is not 
such that it is said of anything belonging to genus. For neither sensation 
nor rationality are at all “animal.” As for differentia which is “rational” and 
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“sensitive,” genus is potentially [this differentia]; if it becomes it in actu- 
ality, then it becomes a species. As for the manner of this, [it is something] 
we have discussed, showing how genus [becomes] differentia and species in 
actual existence, how these differ from one another, that species in reality 
is something which is genus when it becomes described as actual, and 
that this distinction and separation belongs to the mind. If, however, one 
devises a way [that] genus is separated and distinguished in composite 
things that are in [extramental] existence, then it becomes matter, and 
differentia becomes form—[in which case] neither genus nor differentia 
is predicable of species. 

(3) One of the doubts that arise relating to this discourse—nay, con- 
cerning the nature of differentia—is as follows:? 

(4) It is evident that each species is rendered separate by a differen- 
tia from its associates sharing the [same] genus. Moreover, this differen- 
tia is also one of the [universal] ideas. It would, then, be either the most 
general of the predicates or an idea [subsumed] under the most general 
of predicates. [Now,] it is impossible to say that each differentia is the 
most general of the predicates. For “the rational” (and many of the 
things that are of the same order) is neither a category nor within the 
governing rule of a category. Hence, it remains for it to fall under the 
most general of predicates. But each thing that falls under a meaning 
more general than it separates from another sharing this meaning 
through a differentia proper to it. Hence, for every differentia there will 
be a differentia, regressing infinitely. 

(5) What must be known in order to resolve this doubt is that, in 
[some instances] of predication, the predicate renders the quiddity of 
the subject subsistent, while, in some, it is only a necessary concomitant 
[of the subject] that does not render a quiddity subsistent—as in the 
case of existence. [It must also be known] that it does not necessarily 
follow that every meaning that happens to be more particular, falling 
under a more general meaning, is separated in the mind from others 
participating in [the general meaning] through a differentia that consti- 
tutes a meaning other than its [own] essence and quiddity.> This is only 
necessary when that which is predicated of [the subject] renders its quid- 
dity subsistent and would thus be, for its quiddity in the intellect and the 
mind,* [something] akin to the part. Hence, whatever shares that mean- 
ing with it in the intellect, in the mind, and in definition? shares in some- 
thing which is part of the quiddity. If, then, it differs from it, it must do so 
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in something the two do not share, this being—for the intellect, mind, and 
definition—something other than its quiddity. Hence, its primary differ- 
entiation would be in terms of something which is [part of] of the aggre- 
gate of its quiddity, not in terms of all that is included in its quiddity—I 
mean, with respect to mind and definition. The part, however, is other 
than the whole. Hence, [the predicate] differs from [the subject] in terms 
of something which is other than it—namely, differentia. 

(6) But, if participation was in terms of something which is a neces- 
sary concomitant, basically not participating in the [constitutive] parts 
of the quiddity, where the quiddity in its [entire] self (not [only] in part) 
is separated—as, for example, the separateness of color from number— 
then, even if these two share in existence, then existence, as it has become 
clear to you from the rest of what you have learned in philosophy, is a 
concomitant [of quiddity], not included in the quiddity. Hence, in terms of 
its being defined and in the mind, color, in being separate from number, 
does not require something other than its [own] quiddity and nature [for 
this separateness]. If number were to share with [color] a meaning 
included in its quiddity, then it would need to be separated from it by 
some meaning other than the totality of its quiddity. But the totality of the 
quiddity of color has nothing at all in common with the quiddity of number, 
but only shares with it something external to the quiddity. Color, hence, 
does not need a differentia through which it differs from number. 

(7) We say, moreover, that genus is predicated of species as part of 
its quiddity, and on differentia as a necessary concomitant of it, not as 
part of its quiddity. An example of this is animal. It is predicated of the 
human as part of its quiddity and on the rational as a necessary con- 
comitant of it, not as being part of its quiddity. For by “rational” is only 
meant something having rationality and something having a rational 
soul, without our very statement “rational” entailing for that thing a 
demonstration to show that it is either a substance or not a substance. 
Howbeit, it is necessary that that thing cannot but be a substance, a body, 
and sensitive. These things, however, would be predicated of it in the way 
that that which is a necessary concomitant is predicated of that which must 
be [its] concomitant. [ This is] because [these things] are not included in 
what is understood by “rational”—that is, the thing that has rationality. 
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(8) We now say: As for differentia, it does not share with the genus 
that is predicated of it anything in [terms of] the quiddity, so that its 
separation from it is in itself. [On the other hand,] it has something in 
common with the species in that it is part of it. Hence, its separation is 
due to the nature of the genus which is included in the quiddity of the 
species, but not in the quiddity of the differentia. As for the state fof 
differentia] with respect to the rest of things, if the differentia shares the 
quiddity with them, it must separate from them through a differentia; if 
it does not share the quiddity with them, it is not necessary to separate 
from them through differentia. It is not necessary that each differentia 
should share something in terms of quiddity. Thus, it does not necessarily 
follow that, if a differentia should fall under what is more general than 
it, this subsumption under it should be a subsumption under a genus. On 
the contrary, it is possible for it to fall under what is more general than it, 
where the more general is included in its quiddity. It is [also] possible for 
it to fall under that which is more general than it only in the manner in 
which an idea falls under what is its necessary concomitant, not as one 
included in its quiddity. An example of this is the rational. It is subsumed 
under the apprehending in that the apprehending is a genus for it, while 
the apprehending is subsumed under substance in that it—I mean, sub- 
stance—is a necessary concomitant of it, not a genus in the manner to 
which we have alluded. It also falls under the relative, not in [the sense] 
that relation is its substance or is included in its quiddity, but only in that 
it is a necessary concomitant of it. 

(9) Thus, in its separation from the species, differentia does not need 
another differentia. Nor, in separating from the things that share exis- 
tence with it or from the other concomitants, does it need a meaning 
other than its own quiddity. It does not necessarily follow that it should 
inevitably fall under what is more general than it in the manner in which 
the species is subsumed under the genus; rather, it falls in the manner 
of the subsumption of the more particular under the [more general] nec- 
essary concomitant that is not included in the quiddity. ; 

(10) If, however, you take differentia to be, for example, rationality, 
then its likes are necessary in the differentiae of composite things- If 
by rationality you mean its being in possession of a rational soul, then 
it would be one of the meanings composed of a relation and a substance, 
as you have learned about its governing rule in other places. If [on the 
other hand] you meant the rational soul itself, it would be a substance 
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and part of the composite substance from which it differs through a 
differentia that obtains between the simple and the composite among 
substances, as you have ascertained many times. 

(11) Let us now return to the premises of the doubt [previously 
raised]. We say: 

(12) As for the premise stating that, because differentia is a certain 
idea, it must then be either the most general of predicates or subsumed 
under the most general of predicates, this is admitted. As for the other— 
namely, the one stating that whichever of the predicates is the most gen- 
eral is a category—it is false. For the category is only the most general of 
generic predicates that render the quiddity subsistent, not [simply] the 
most general of predicates. [Moreover,] it does not render subsistent the 
quiddity of everything beneath it but is a necessary concomitant of [the] 
things [beneath it]. The other [premise ]—stating that each thing that is 
subsumed under a more general meaning is separated from another that 
shares [this meaning] with it through a differentia proper to it—is false. 
[This is] because, [for] those things that share [a meaning], if the shar- 
ing is in terms of the necessary concomitants without the meaning being 
included in the quiddity, then the separation from it is not through a 
differentia, but through the quiddity alone. With this, [the point has 
been] specifically made that it is not necessary that for every differentia 
there is a differentia. 

(13) It must be known that the meaning of the statement that the 
differentiae of substance constitute a substance and that the differentiae 
of quality constitute a quality is that the differentiae of substance must 
constitute substance and that the differentiae of quality must constitute 
quality, [but] not that there exists in the meaning of their quiddities the 
definition of substance in [the sense] that they are themselves substances, 
nor that the differentiae of quality include in their quiddities the defini- 
tion of quality in that they are qualities [in themselves]. [They do not 
include this] unless we mean by the differentiae of substance (for example) 
not the differentia predicated univocally of substance, but the differentia 
predicated of it derivatively—I mean [for instance] not “rational,” but 
“rationality.” It would then be as you have learned, and it would be 
differentia derivatively, not univocally. [But] true differentia is spoken of 
univocally. Moreover, it does not necessarily follow that, if differentia exists 
in the univocal [sense], that the differentia by derivation must also exist. 
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This would not be the case in everything that is a species, but only in 
that which is substantial species {and] not accidental species—nor yet 
in every substantial species, but only in what is composite and is not a 
simple substance. 

(14) Thus, the differentia which is spoken of univocally means some- 
thing having a certain description in an unqualified [sense]. Thereafter, 
by way of reflection and contemplation, it becomes known that this thing 
with this certain description must be either a substance or a quality. An 
example of this is that the rational is something possessing rationality. 
There is nothing in its being something possessing rationality [that ren- 
ders it] either a substance or an accident. It is, however, known exter- 
nally that this thing cannot but be either a substance or a body. 


Chapter [Seven] 


On making known the proper relationship 
between definition and the thing defined 


(1) Someone may say: 

(2) Definition, as those engaged in the art [of logic] agree, is com- 
posed of genus and differentia, each of the two being separate from each 
other, their sum constituting the two parts of the definition. [Now,] 
definition is nothing other than the quiddity of the thing defined. As such, 
the relation of the meanings that are denoted by the genus and differentia 
to the nature of the species is the same as their relation in definition to 
the thing defined. And, just as genus and species are the two parts of the 
definition, likewise their two meanings constitute the two parts of the thing 
defined. If this, then, is the case, it would be incorrect to predicate the 
nature of the genus of the nature of the species, because it is part of it. 

(3) We say: 

(4) If we define and say, for example, “Man is a rational animal,” 
our intention by this is not that man is the sum of animal and rational. 
Rather, our intention by that is that the animal which is that animal 
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is rational—indeed, that it is specifically the one which is rational— 
[speaking] as though’ animal in itself is something whose existence is not 
realized in the manner we discussed earlier.? If this animal is rational, 
so that the one of which we have said in a general way that it has an 
apprehending soul—that is, that it has a soul—is [the one that is] not 
realized, then [this latter] becomes realized by virtue of its state of being 
sensitive and rational. This, then, would be a realization for its being a 
possessor of an apprehending soul. Thus, it is not the case that a body 
having an apprehending soul is one thing and its being in possession of a 
rational soul is something external added to it. Rather, this thing which 
is an animal is the body possessing an apprehending soul. Its soul being 
apprehending is an indefinite thing. But that which is in act in existence 
cannot at all be indefinite,’ but is realized in [existence]. This indefinite- 
ness would be only in the mind, since the true nature of the apprehend- 
ing soul remains problematic for it until [this] is explicated, where one 
would then say (that it is] “apprehending through sensation, imagina- 
tion, and rationality.” 

(5) If sensation is included in the definition of animal, it would not, 
in truth, be differentia, but only an indication of differentia. For the 
differentia of animal consists in that it is a possessor of an apprehending 
soul [and] that it moves by volition. The very haecceity of animal does 
not consist in that it senses; its haecceity does not consist in that it imag- 
ines; nor does its haecceity consist in that it moves by volition. Rather, it 
is a principle for all these, all these being its powers where the attribu- 
tion [of animal] to any one of them has no priority over its attribution to 
another. In itself, however, it has no name, these being its concomitants, 
and, hence, we are compelled to invent a name for it in relation to them. 
For this reason, we combine sensation and movement in its definition, 
making sense as though it has a meaning that includes both the external 
and internal sense; or else one may confine oneself to sensation, where 
it would indicate all [these powers]|—not by entailment, however, but 
through concomitance. 

(6) You have encountered a clear exposition of [all] this and its like. 
[To resume, then,] sense in reality is not the differentia of animal, but one 
of the branches of its differentia and one of its necessary concomitants. Its 
differentia is the existence of the soul, which is, for it, the principle of all 
this. The case is similar with the rational [with respect] to man. But the 
absence of names and the paucity of our awareness of differentiae—either 
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this or the other—force us to swerve from the true nature of the differ- 
entia toward its necessary concomitant. Sometimes we may thus derive its 
name from its concomitant, intending by “sensitive” that which has the 
principle from which sensation and other things come out. Sometimes 
differentia itself may be unknown to us, we being aware only of its nec- 
essary concomitant. Our discussion of these things is not in terms of 
what we ourselves intellectually apprehend, what we ourselves do, and the 
way we manage [such things], but in terms of the manner in which they 
themselves exist. Moreover, if animal were to have no soul except the sen- 
sitive, then its being a sensitive body would not be a genus purely in the 
sense of the corporeal sensitive nature—on the condition [that is] of its 
being only [this], but only in the sense we have stated. Hence, the union 
of the differentia with the genus is only something which entailed the 
genus potentially, not as something which is potentially the necessary 
concomitant of the genus. (On the other hand,] the union of matter with 
form, or the [one] part with the other in the composite, is only the union 
of one thing with another thing which is external to it, whether a neces- 
sary concomitant or an accident. 

(7) Thus, the things that have union are of different kinds. One of 
them is like the union of matter and form, where matter would be some- 
thing which, by itself, would in no respect have existence but which 
becomes actual through form, on the condition that form is something 
external to it, where neither of the two is the other, and where [their] 
combination is identical with neither. The second is the union of things 
where each is independent of the other in subsistence, except that they 
unite so that there results from them one thing, either through composi- 
tion or through transformation and mixture. Among [the different kinds 
of union] is the union of things where some do not subsist in act except 
through that with which they combine, while some subsist in act [inde- 
pendently of the other]. Thus, that which does not subsist in act becomes 
subsistent in act by that which subsists in act. From this, a united combi- 
nation takes place—as, for example, the union of body and whiteness. In 
all these divisions, no one thing is identical with the thing it unites with; 
the aggregate fof the two] is not identical with [each of | of [the] parts, and 
neither one is at all predicated univocally of the other. 
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(8) Among [the kinds of union] is the union of one thing with another 
where the potentiality of one of the two is to be that thing, not to be 
[merely] joined to it. For the mind may intellectually apprehend a mean- 
ing where it is possible for the meaning itself to be many things, each of 
which is that meaning in existence. [The mind] would then join another 
meaning to it whose existence is specified in that the [latter] meaning is 
entailed in [the former]. It would only be “another” with respect to 
[mental] assignment and ambiguity [in thought], not in [extramental] 
existence. An example of this is measure. For it is a meaning that can be 
line, surface, and depth, not in that something else conjoins it so that the 
combination is line, surface, and depth, but in being that very line or that 
very surface. This is because the meaning of measure is that it is some- 
thing that is receptive of equality, for example, without this having the 
condition that it is only this meaning. For the likes of this is not a genus, as 
you have known. Indeed, unconditionally it is something else—so that its 
existence in itself is the existence [it has]* (that is, after it is predicated 
of it in itself that it is such [a thing]), regardless of whether [this is] in 
[terms of being of] one dimension, two dimensions, or three. 

(9) This meaning in existence will be only one of these. The mind, 
however, creates a separate existence for [this meaning] inasmuch as it is 
intellectually apprehended. Moreover, if the mind adds to it an increase, 
it would not add the increase as an extraneous meaning attaching to the 
thing receptive of equality such that [the latter] is in itself receptive of 
equality while [the former] is some other thing added to it, extraneous 
to [it]. Rather, the [increase] would be a realization of its receptivity of 
equality with respect to its being of only one dimension or more. Thus, 
the receptive of equality in one dimension in this thing would be the very 
thing receptive of equality, so that you can say, “This [thing] receptive of 
equality is this [thing] that has one dimension, and vice versa.” This would 
not be in things that have passed. And, here, if there is some multiplicity 
that one cannot doubt, it is a multiplicity not by way of being [composed] 
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of parts, but a multiplicity by way of something not being realized and of 
something being realized. For the thing which in itself is realized can be 
considered as being realized for the mind so that “otherness” thereby 
obtains. But, if it becomes realized, it would not be some other thing except 
through the consideration which has been mentioned [and] which belongs 
solely to the mind. For realization does not change it but ascertains it. 

(10) This is how one must intellectually apprehend unity in genus and 
differentia. Even if it differs and some species have composition in their 
natures—their differentiae arising from their forms, and their genera 
from the materials belonging to their forms (even though neither their 
genera nor their differentiae are their materials and forms inasmuch 
as {these latter] are materials and form, while some [species] have no 
composition in their natures, having composition, if at all, [only] in the 
manner we have spoken of )—then each of the two things in each species 
would be other than the other only because at one time it has been taken 
not in its state of realization but only as potentially realized, and at 
another time taken as actually realized. This potentiality does not belong 
to it in accordance with [extramental] existence but only according to the 
mind. For it does not have in existence the realization of a generic nature 
that remains realized in potency as a species, regardless of whether or 
not the species has composition in terms of natures. 

(11) [In the case of] genus and differentia also in definition, inas- 
much as each of them is part of the definition qua definition, then neither 
one is predicated of definition, nor is definition predicated of either. For 
+t is not said of definition that it is either genus or differentia, or vice 
versa. Thus, neither is it said of the definition of animal that it is body or 
that it is sensitive, nor conversely. But, inasmuch as genera and differen- 
tiae are natures that arise as [one] nature, as you have known, they are 
predicated of the thing defined. Indeed, we say: Definition in reality 
yields the meaning of one nature. For example, if you say, “rational ani- 
mal,” from this is realized the meaning of one thing which is the very 
animal which [in the definition] is that very animal which is rational. 
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If you consider that one thing, there would be no multiplicity in the mind, 
But, if you look at the definition, finding it composed of several of these 
meanings, and consider them from the point of view that each of them, 
according to the aforementioned way of looking, is a meaning in itself 
other than the other, you will find that there is multiplicity in the mind. 
If, by “definition,” you intend the meaning subsisting in the soul according 
to the first consideration—namely, where the one thing which is animal 
is identical with that very animal which is rational—then the very defini- 
tion itself would be the same as the defined thing apprehended by the 
mind. But, if you intend by “definition” the meaning in the soul according 
to the second differentiated consideration, the very definition itself would 
not have the same meaning as the thing defined but would be something 
leading to it—-[leading to] its acquisition. 

(12) Moreover, the consideration that necessitates that the definition 
itself is the thing defined does not render “rational” and “animal” the 
two parts of the definition; but, rather, [it renders them] predicates of it 
in that it itself is [one thing], not that they are two things of a reality that 
are different from each other and each different from the composite. 
Rather, by it, in our example, we mean the thing which is itself animal, 
being that animal whose animality is perfected and realized through 
rationality. The consideration that necessitates that the definition is 
other than the thing defined prohibits genus and differentia from being 
predicated of definition, but they would be two parts of it. For this reason, 
definition is not genus, nor is genus definition; and species is neither one 
of the two. Nor is the totality of the meaning of “animal” as compounded 
with the rational identical with the meaning of “animal” not [so] com- 
pounded; nor is the meaning of “rational” identical with [the meaning 
of what is] uncompounded. What is understood from the meaning of the 
combination of “animal” and “rational” is not what is understood from 
[the meaning] of each [separately]; and neither [of the two separately] 
is predicable of [this meaning]. Thus, the combination of “animal” and 
“rational” is neither animal nor rational, because what is combined of 
two things is other than [each of the] two, but it is a [third thing]. [This 
is] because each of the two is part of [the combination]: the part cannot 
be the whole, nor the whole the part. 
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Chapter [Eight] 
On definition 


(1) What we must now make known is the manner in which things 
are defined, the relation of definition to them, and the difference 
between a thing’s quiddity and form. We say: Just as the existent and the 
one are among the things common to the categories (but [this] by way of 
priority and posteriority), the case is also similar with things that have 
quiddity and definition, for this is not on the same level in all things. 

(2) As for substance, it is one of the things which definition treats in 
a primary and real manner. In the case of others, [definition treats 
them] inasmuch as their quiddity is connected [either] with substance or 
substantial form in the manner we have defined. As for natural form, you 
have known its state. You have also known measures and figures. These 
other things are thus also, in one respect, defined only in [terms] of sub- 
stance. From this it occurs that they come to be.! As for accidents, there 
is in their definitions [something] additional to their essences. For, even 
though their essences are things that in no way include substance as a 
part belonging to them—this being the case because that whose part is 
substance is substance—substance is included in their definition as a 
part, since they are necessarily defined through substance. 

(3) As for composite things, there occurs in them the repetition of 
one and the same thing twice. For, since they have substance, it must be 
included in the definition; and, since they have an accident defined 
through substance, it becomes incumbent to include it once again in the 
definition of accident, so that definition in its entirety becomes inescapably 
composed of the definition of substance and the definition of accident: 
there would thus be duality and multiplicity. [This] becomes clear if the 
definition of that accident is analyzed and reduced to [the components] 
it entails. Thus, substance would be found twice in the definition of this 
composite, while in the essence of [this] composite it occurs once. Hence, 
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in this definition there is an addition to the meaning of the thing defined 
itself. But true definitions ought not to have additions in them. An exam- 
ple of this is that, if you define “snub nose,” you must inevitably include 
“nose” in [the definition] and include “snub” in it, in which case you would 
have included in it the definition of “snub.” But “snub” is a concave nose, 
and you cannot take concavity by itself; for, if concavity by itself is “snub,” 
then a concave leg would also be “snub.” You must, then, inescapably 
include “nose” in the definition of “snub.” Thus, if you have defined 
“snub nose,” you have included “nose” in [the definition] twice. Hence, it 
must either follow that the likes of these things cannot be definitions, 
definitions pertaining to simples only, or else that these are definitions in 
a different respect. [Nor] ought we to confine definitions to lexical expla- 
nations of a name, making the examples of these [real] definitions for 
this reason. For definition is that which indicates quiddity—this you have 
known. If it were the case that every statement beside which a name can be 
imposed is a definition, then all the books of al-Jahiz? would be definitions. 

(4) If this, then, is the casc, it is evident that the definitions of these 
composites are definitions in some other respect. 

(5) The quiddity of every[thing that is] simple is the same as itself 
because there is nothing receptive of its quiddity. If there were something 
receptive of its quiddity, then the quiddity of that thing would not be the 
quiddity of the receptive thing that is realized for it. [This is] because 
that thing received would be its form, and its form is not that to which its 
definition corresponds. Nor are composites [the things] they are through 
form alone. For the definition belonging to composites does not consist 
of form alone; rather, the definition of a thing indicates all the things that 
render it subsistent. Thus, it also, in some respect, includes matter. It is 
through this that the difference between quiddity and form in composite 
things is known, Form is always part of the quiddity in composite things, 
while the form of every simple [thing] is also identical with it because 
there is no composition in it. In the case of composites, however, neither 
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their forms nor their quiddities are identical with themselves. As for form, 
it is obvious that it is part of it. As for the quiddity, it is that by which it is 
what it is; and it is what it is only by virtue of the form being connected with 
matter, which is something additional to the meaning of form. The com- 
posite is also not this meaning but is the assemblage of form and matter, 
For this is what the composite is, and the quiddity is this composition. Form 
is thus one of the things to which composition is added. The quiddity is this 
very composition that combines form and matter. The unity that comes 
about through both is due to this one [composition]. 

(6) Thus, there belongs to genus inasmuch as it is a genus a quiddity, 
to species inasmuch as it is species a quiddity, and to the particular singu- 
lar there also belongs a quiddity by way of the concomitant accidents that 
render it subsistent. [Here,] it is as though, when the quiddity is said of 
that which pertains to genus and species and of that which pertains to the 
singular individual, it is said equivocally. This quiddity is not separable from 
that which renders a thing what it is; otherwise, it would not be a quiddity. 

(7) There is, however, no definition of the singular in any respect 
whatsoever, even though the composite has some definition. This is 
because definition is composed of descriptive names that necessarily do 
not refer to anything specific. For, if it were [such a] reference, it would 
be sheer naming or some other indication by way of motion—a pointing 
at and the like—and would not include making the unknown known 
through description. 

(8) Since every name confined to the definition of a singular thing 
indicates a description and [since] description has the possibility of being 
applicable to many, composition not removing this possibility from it,* 
then [it follows that], if Ais a universal meaning and B, [also] a universal 
meaning, is added to it, it is possible that there would be some specifi- 
cation. But, if [this is] the specification of a universal by a universal, then 
that which is A and B would remain a universal, having the possibility 
of sharing [a common characteristic with others]. An example of this is if 
you define this [person as] Socrates, saying, “He is the philosopher,” there 
is a sharing [with others]. If you say, “He is the religious philosopher,” 
there is also a sharing [with others]. If you say, “He is the religious philoso- 
pher unjustly put to death,” there is also sharing [with others]. If you say, 
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“He is the son of so-and-so,” this [description] also has the possibility of 
being shared [by others]; moreover, [the latter] would be an individual] 
whose defining would be as the defining [of Socrates]. If that individual] 
is then known by direct reference or by an agnomen,’ then the matter 
reverts to direct reference and an agnomen and ceases to be [identifica- 
tion] through definition. If one adds [to this] and says, “He is the one put 
to death in such a city on such a day,” this description, despite its indj- 
viduation by an artifice, [remains] a universal that can be said of many, 
unless attributed to an individual. 

(9) If that to which it is attributed is an individual among a group of 
individuals [belonging to] some species, there is no access to knowing it 
except through direct observation, and the mind will arrive at knowledge 
of it only through sensation. If [on the other hand] that to which it is 
attributed is one of the individuals of which each individual fulfills the 
reality of the species so that it has no similar, and if the mind appre- 
hended that species through its [sole] individual instance, then, if the 
description is attributed to [such an individual], the mind will have knowl- 
edge of it. The mind will not fear any change of state resulting from the 
possibility of the thing’s corruption, since the likes of this thing is not 
corrupted.® But the {the former] thing described [the corruptible indi- 
vidual] is not [something] where one has assurance of its existence and 
of the permanence of the description said of it. The mind sometimes 
may know the period of its duration, but [its description] would also not 
be a true definition. It is thus clear that there is no true definition of the 
singular. It is only known through a proper name, a direct reference, or a 
relation to something known through a proper name or a direct reference. 

(10) Every definition is an intellectual conception where it would be 
true to predicate it of the thing defined. The particular is corruptible. If 
it becomes corrupted, it is no longer defined by its definition. Thus, the 
predication of definition of it would be true for one period, false in 
another; and, as such, the predication of definition on it would always be 
conjectural, unless, besides intellectual definition, there is some direct 
reference or observation whereby it becomes defined by its definition 
through such a reference. If this does not obtain, however, it is [only] 
believed to have a definition. As for the thing truly defined, its definition 
would be a certainty. Thus, whoever undertakes to define corruptible 
things undertakes to render them eternal and gocs astray. 
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Chapter [Nine] 


On the appropriate relation between 
definition and its parts 


(1) It is often the case that in definitions there are parts which are 
parts of the thing defined. When [however] we say, “Genus and differen- 
tia are not rendered subsistent in existence as parts of the species,” it is 
not as though we are saying, “The species does not have parts.” For the 
species may have parts. This is when it is one of the two kinds of things 
(namely, accidents and substances]: as to being accidents, [the parts] 
would consist of quantities; as to being substances, they would consist of 
composites. The outward state of affairs suggests that the parts of the 
definition are prior to the thing defined. But, in some instances, it so hap- 
pens that the opposite of this is the case. Thus, if we wish to define a 
segment of the circle, we define it in terms of the circle; and, if we wish 
to define the human finger, we define it in terms of the human; and, if 
we wish to define the acute angle, which is a part of the right angle, we 
define it in terms of the right angle. We do not ever define the right 
angle in terms of the acute, the circle in terms of its segment, or the 
human in terms of [the human] finger. We must know the reason for 
this. We thus say: 

(2) None of these are parts of the species with respect to its quiddity 
and form. Moreover, it is not a condition for the circle [to be a circle] 
that it should have a segment in actuality from which the form of the cir- 
cle is composed in the way that it is a condition for it to have a circum- 
ference. Nor is it a condition for the human inasmuch as he is human 
that he should in actuality have a finger, nor [yet] is it a condition for the 
right angle that there should be an acute angle that is part of it. For all 
these things are not parts for the thing by way of its quiddity, but by way 
of its matter and subject. It only happens that the right angle includes 
an acute angle and that the circle has a segment because of an affection 
undergone by their matter. This is [something] on which neither the per- 
fection of their matter through form nor the perfection of their form in 
itself depends. Know that the surface is [abstract] intellectual matter for 
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the form of the circle by reason of which it undergoes division. If the per- 
fection of their’ matter were to depend on [such parts], then [the latter] 
would be among the necessary concomitants of which a thing is never 
devoid, not among the things that render [a thing] subsistent, as previ- 
ously explained. But [the things] with which we are concerned are not 
like this; rather, a thing may be devoid of them. 

(3) Also, in the case of the example of the finger, man, to be [defined 
as] “a rational animal,” does not require [the possession of] a finger. 
Rather, [the latter] is one of the parts belonging to his matter by which 
his material state is improved. Hence, whatever parts there are that are 
caused by matter, form not needing them, these are not at all parts of the 
definition. If, however, they are parts of matter but are not parts of matter 
absolutely, being only the parts of that [specific] matter for the purpose 
of that [specific] form, then they must be included in their definition of 
that form. That species would also be with matter in the way that the finger 
is not a part appropriately related to body absolutely, but to body which 
has become animal or human. Similarly, the acute angle and the segment 
fof the circle] are not parts of the surface absolutely, but of the surface 
that has become a right angle or a circle. For this reason, the form of these 
wholes is included in the definition of these parts. 

(4) From then on, these three examples differ. For the finger in the 
human is actually a part. If the human is defined or described inasmuch 
as he is a perfect human individual, the finger must be included in his 
description. [This is] because this would belong to him as an essential 
part in being an individual having perfect accidents. But it would not 
render the nature of its species subsistent since, [as] we have said 
repeatedly, that through which the individual is rendered subsistent and 
complete as an individual is other than that by which the nature of the 
species is rendered subsistent. This division, then, is among the group 
wherein the part is in actuality a part. These two other divisions [on the 
other hand] are not [such that] the part in either is in actuality a part. 

(5) [With] the circle, it seems as though, if divided in actuality into 
segments, the unity of its surfaces ceases to be and it ceases to be a circle. 
For the circumference would [no longer] be one line in actuality, but 
many—unless the divisions are [made] in the estimation and by suppo- 
sition, not in actuality and through segmentation. The same rule applies 


to the right angle. 
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(6) The circle and right angle, moreover, differ in one thing—namely, 
that the segment of a circle can only be from an actual circle, whereas 
the acute angle does not have [as] its condition for existence that it 
should be part of another angle, nor that it is acute in relation to the 
obtuse or the right [angles]; but it is in itself acute by reason of placing 
one of the two adjacent sides by the other. But [with respect to the acute 
angle]? from the perspective that that position [has], inasmuch as it is 
position, a relation comes to be therein?—[this] because inclination and 
proximity between lines, or distance between them, are among the things 
to which some [kind of] relation attaches—it came to be that the expla- 
nation* of the acute angle is connected with relation. If, because of its 
difficulty, [the explanation] does not indicate this relation in actuality, it 
indicates it in potentiality [as regards]° bringing in a relation in actuality. 

(7) Moreover, since the plane angle comes to be only through the 
erection of one line on another, the inclination that comes into being is 
an inclination away from a certain equilibrium and a certain direction. 
[This is] because, if we take the proximity of one of the two lines from 
the other absolutely and its inclination to it absolutely, without making 
specific the inclination away from it, then there would be only an absolute 
inclination existing for the acute, the right, and the obtuse angles. For 
the lines of [all three] also have inclination one toward the other. Thus, 
if you consider the connection of two lines perpendicularly, you will find 
the obtuse angle having an inclination of one of its two lines to the other. 
But this inclination is an absolute one decreed by the parting of the two 
sides of every angle. It is, hence, necessary that the inclination is defined 
by something. Since this thing must be a linear distance, it is impossible 
to imagine lines from which [the lines of an obtuse angle] incline other 
than the line connected perpendicularly with the other line and the line 
that makes an obtuse angle, that makes a right angle, or that makes an 
acute angle. As for the line that is not in contact with this line, nothing is 
defined by it, and the consideration of the inclination from the line that 
is straight [in the] absolute [sense] would, in this domain, be incorrect: 
otherwise, the obtuse and the right [anglés] would also be acute. 

(8) The case is similar when considering the inclination away from 
the line enacting the obtuse angle. [ This is] because the inclination away 
from obtuseness may [still] conserve obtuseness, since one obtuse angle 
can be smaller than another. The rule governing this acute angle is also 
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similar, even though the acute angle cannot be defined in terms of an 
acute angle, [since then] there would be the defining of an unknown 
by an unknown. It thus necessarily remains for it to be defined by the 
right angle whose right angularity is not preserved after the inclination 
[of one of the perpendicular lines} away from it. It is as though one says; 
The acute angle is the one resulting from two lines where one stands 
over the other and inclines more than the line of a right angle (if it were 
set up so as to be smaller than the right angle)—if it were to be [at all]. 
We do not mean by [the acute angle] that it exists in act measured by a 
right angle greater than it—for then the definition would be false—bu: 
by a right angle with [the previous] description.® The right angle with 
this description—inasmuch as in potency it is that which actually exists 
in potency—is a right angle in potency. For potency, inasmuch as it is, 
is the potency of an existence in act. Potency sometimes also exists in 
potency, this being the potency which is remote from act but which 
becomes in act a proximate potency. For the proximate potency for the 
formation of the human exists potentially in nourishment. Then, if [the 
nourishment becomes] sperm, this proximate potency exists in act. It is 
only that its action [while it is still a proximate potency] does not exist. 

(9) Thus, the acute angle is defined by the right angle not absolutely 
in act, but in potency. It is not defined by that which is similar to it, nor in 
terms of that which is never realized. For that through which it is defined 
subsists in potency, this being inasmuch as it is, as such, a realization in act. 
It is proper, then, to define the acute angle and the obtuse angle in terms 
of the right angle. For the right angle is ascertained through equality, 
similarity, and sameness, whereas the other two are ascertained in terms 
of deviation from equality. As for the right angle, it is realized in itself. 

(10) It could have been said that the acute angle is the smaller of two 
differing angles resulting from the erection of one line over another, the 
obtuse being the greater of the two. But, then, when this is ascertained, it 
[shows] that one would have pointed to the right angle. For the larger is 
that which is similar and in excess, while the smaller is that which is less 
than the similar. Hence, it is through similarity that the knowledge of 
smallness and largeness is realized and through the one similar [thing] 
that [knowledge] of the multiple that is dissimilar and varied is realized. 

(11) It is thus that one must conceive the state of affairs with respect 
to the parts of things defined. Moreover, one must remember what we 
have also previously said about the state of affairs of the parts of matter 
and the things that adhere to it. 
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BOOK SIX 
Consisting of five chapters 





Chapter [One] 


On the division of causes and their states 


(1) We have discoursed on the matter of substances and accidents, 
on considering the priority and posteriority pertaining to them, and on 
knowing the correspondence between definitions and the universal and 
particular things defined. It behooves us now to discuss cause and effect, 
because these two are also among the things that attach to the existent 
inasmuch as it is an existent. 

(2) Causes, as you have heard, consist of form, element, agent, and 
purpose. We say: By the formal cause, we mean the cause which is part 
of the subsistence of the thing and in terms of which the thing is what it 
is in actuality. By the elemental [cause, we mean] the cause that is part 
of the subsistence of the thing, through which the thing is what it is in 
potency and in which the potentiality of its existence resides. By agent 
[we mean] the cause which bestows an existence that is other than itself. 
In other words, it would not in itself, by a primary intention, be a recep- 
tacle of that which acquires from it the existence of something that is 
informed by it—whereby it would possess in itself the existence [of the 
former]—except accidentally. Notwithstanding this, it is necessary that 
that existence should not be for the sake [of the agent] by way of its being 
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an agent, but, ifinevitably so, then through some other consideration. This 
is because the metaphysical philosophers do not mean by “agent” only the 
principle of motion, as the naturalists mean, but the principle and giver 
of existence, as in the case of God with respect to the world.' As for the 
natural efficient cause, it does not bestow any existence other than motion 
in one of the forms of motion. Thus, in the natural sciences, that which 
bestows existence is a principle of motion.” By “purpose,” we mean the 
cause for whose sake the existence of something different from it is realized. 

(3) It may appear, then, that there is no other cause beyond these. 
We say: The cause of something is either included in its subsistence and 
is part of its existence or not. If it is included in its subsistence and is 
part of its existence, then either it must be the part where, in terms of 
its existence and definition, it is not necessary for it to be actual, but only 
to be in potency, and is termed “hyle”; or [it must be] the part whose 
existence is its being? in actuality—namely, form. But, if it [the cause] is 
not part of its existence, then cither it is that for whose sake it is, or not. 
If it is that for whose sake it is, then it is the purpose. If it is not that for 
whose sake it is, then it is either the case that [the effect’s] existence derives 
from it in that it does not exist in [the cause] except accidentally—and 
this would be its agent—or else [the effect’s] existence derives from it in 
that it is in it, [in which case] it would also be its element or its subject. 

(4) Thus, all the principles would be five from one point of view, four 
from another. This is because if you take the element which is receptive 
but which is not part of the thing as other than the element which is a 
part, then there would be five. And, if you take both [as] one thing because 
of their participating in the meaning of potentiality and disposition, then 
they would be four. You must not take the element as a [causal] principle 
of the form in the sense of the recipient which [constitutes] a part of [the 
composite] as a [caused] principle of the form, but [you must take] the 
[entire] composite. The recipient is a principle only accidentally, because 
it is first rendered subsistent in act through form, while its essence, con- 
sidered only in itself, is in potency; the thing which is in potency with 
respect to its being in potency is never at all a principle but would be a 
principle only accidentally. For the accident requires that that subject for 
it should have been [first] realized in actuality, becoming thereafter a 
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cause for its subsistence, regardless of whether the accident is a necessary 
concomitant, in which case the [subject’s] precedence would be essential] 
or perishing, in which case the precedence would be both essential and 
temporal. These, then, are the kinds of causes. And, if the subject is a 
cause of an accident which it renders subsisting [therein], this would not 
be of the kind in which the subject is a cause for the composite, but is a 
different kind. 

(5) If the form is a cause for matter which it renders subsistent, [this] 
is not in the manner in which form is a cause for the composite, even if 
both agree from the perspective that each is a cause of something whosr 
essence does not separate from [such a cause].* For, even if both agree i: 
this, in the case of one of the two perspectives the cause of the other does 
not bestow on it its existence;® rather, something else bestows existence, 
but in it.® [In the case of] the second, the cause would be the proximate 
principle for bestowing on the effect its existence in act—not alone, how- 
ever, but with a partner and a cause that brings into existence the cause 
(I mean the form). It would then render the other [that is, matter] sub- 
sistent through it. Thus, it would be an intermediary with a partner in 
bestowing on that [matter] its existence in actuality. Form would be as 
though [it were] an efficient principle for matter, if the existence [of 
matter] in act comes about through the [form] alone. It seems that form 
would be a part of the efficient cause, as in the case of one of the two 
movers of a ship, as will become clarified later on. Form [however] is only 
a formal cause for the thing composed of it and matter. Form, hence, is 
only a form for matter, not a formal cause of matter. 

(6) The agent bestows from itself an existence upon another thing, 
which this latter did not possess. The proceeding of, that existence from 
this [thing] that is the agent is such that the essence of that agent is 
neither receptive of the form of this existence nor internally connected 
with it. Rather, each of the two essences would remain external to the 
other, neither having the potentiality to receive the other. It is not 
unlikely for the agent to bring about the existence of the effect where [the 
agent] is, where it would meet [the agent’s] essence. For the nature which 
is in the wood is an efficient principle of motion. Motion, however, takes 
place only in the matter in which the nature exists and where [the prin- 
ciple of motion] itself is. But the connection of the two is not by way of 
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one of the two being either part of the existence of the other or matter 
for it. Rather, the two essences differ in their real natures but have a place 
shared by both. 

(7) Among [agents], it would so happen that an agent at a certain 
time would not be enacting, and what is enacted by it is not enacted. 
Rather, what is enacted by it would be nonexistent. Thereafter, there 
would occur to the agent the causes by which it becomes an agent in 
actuality—we have previously spoken about this—and it is then that it 
becomes an agent so that, from it, the existence of a thing comes abou: 
after not existing. To this [latter] thing there would [occur] existence, an.i 
to that [same] thing [also] belongs [the fact] that it did not exist. It doe; 
not derive from the agent [the fact that] it did not exist, nor that it came 
to be after nonexistence,’ but from the agent it derives only its existence. 
Therefore, if nonexistence belonged to it from itself, it then follows nec- 
essarily that its existence came to be after nonbeing. It thus became a 
being after not being. 

(8) Thus, what it has essentially from the agent is existence; [also,] 
the existence it [now] possesses is due only to [the fact] that the other 
thing [that causes it] is of a sort from which there must ensue an exis- 
tence for another, derived from its [own] existence, which belongs to it 
essentially. As for its having been nonexistent, [this] is not due to a cause 
that enacted it. Its being nonexistent may be attributed to some cause — 
namely, the absence of a cause. As for its existence being after non- 
existence, [this] is not a matter that came to be through a cause. For it 
is utterly impossible for its existence to be except after nonexistence.* 
That which is impossible has no cause. Yes, its existence is possible to be or 
not to be. Its existence, hence, has a cause. [Similarly,] its nonexistence 
may be or not be. It is possible, hence, for its nonexistence to have a cause.? 
But its existence, being [an existence] after nonexistence, has no cause. 

(9) If someone says, “The case is the same with its existence after its 
nonexistence; it is possible for it to be and possible for it not to be,” we say: 

(10) If you meant its existence inasmuch as [this] is its existence, 
then nonexistence has no entry to it. For its very existence would not be 
necessary—that is, [it would be only] possible. [Now,] it is not the case that 
it is not necessary inasmuch as it is [something that has come to existence] 
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after nonexistence. But that which is not necessary is this existence 
belonging to it which happens to be now and which had been nonexistent, 
However, inasmuch as its existence is taken as existence after nonexis- 
tence, let its existence after nonexistence be noted, not just its being an 
existent—[namely,] the [one] that came after nonexistence and happens 
to be after nonexistence. That [former] has no cause. Hence, there is no 
cause for its existence being after nonexistence, even though there is 
a cause for its existence which came to be after nonexistence, [considered] 
inasmuch as it is its existence. It 1s, hence, true that its existence has the 
possibility of coming to be or of not coming to be after the nonexistencx 
that obtained; but it is not true that its existence after nonexistence inas. 
much as it is an existence after nonexistence has the possibility to be an 
existence after nonexistence or not to be after nonexistence, unless to 
begin with there is no existence, in which case the consideration would be 
about existence [alone].!° 

(11) Someone may think that the agent and the cause are needed 
only for a thing to have existence after nonexistence and that, once a 
thing is brought into existence, the thing would [continue to] exist as 
sufficient unto itself [even] if the cause is no longer present. Thus, some- 
one has thought that a thing is in need of the cause only for its origination, 
but that, once it is originated and comes to exist, it no longer needs the 
cause. For such a person, the causes are thus only the causes of origina- 
tion, being [temporally] prior [to their effects], not simultaneous with 
them, This is a false belief because: 

(12) Existence after [a thing’s] origination must either be necessary 
existence or not necessary existence. If its existence is necessary, then 
its being necessary through that quiddity is either due to that quiddity 
itself{—so that that quiddity requires the necessity of existence, in which 
case it would be impossible for [the thing] to be originated—or else it is 
rendered necessary by [the quiddity] through a condition. The condition is 
either origination, [or] one of the attributes of that quiddity, or something 
different. The necessity of its existence cannot be through origination, 
for origination itself is not [something whose] existence is necessary in 
itself. How, then, can the existence of another be necessary through it? 
{Moreover,] origination has ceased. How can it, now that it has ceased to 
exist, be the cause of the necessary [existence] of something else? The 
alternative is to say!! that the cause is not origination [itself], but a 
thing’s having undergone origination, in which case this would be one of 
the attributes of the originated thing and thus included in the second 
of the [first two of the three] divisions.” 
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(13) [‘Turning, then, to the second division,] we say: These attributes 
must either belong to the quiddity inasmuch as it is a quiddity, not inas- 
much as it is something that has been brought about into existence (in 
which case what is a necessary concomitant for them must be a necessary 
concomitant of the quiddity and, hence, necessary existence becomes a 
necessary concomitant of the quiddity), or else these attributes came 
into being with existence and thus what is said about the necessity of its 
existence is identical with what has been said about the first [alternative, 
that of origination]. Thus, either there would be infinite attributes, all of 
which are of this character, so that all would be possible of existence, 
[and] not necessary in themselves, or else they would terminate with an 
attribute that is necessitated by an external thing. The first alternative 
renders all the attributes in themselves [only] possible in [their] existence. 
But it has become clear that that whose existence is possible in itself exists 
through another, so that all the attributes become necessary through 
another that is external to them. The second alternative necessitates that 
the originated existence remain an existence only through an external 
reason—namely, the cause. 

(14) However, you have known that origination means nothing other 
than existence after not having been. Thus, [on the one hand] there is 
existence, and [on the other] there is being after not having been. To the 
originating cause, there is neither efficacy nor indispensability in [the 
thing’s] not having been, but its effectiveness and indispensability consist 
in that existence comes about from it. It then so happened that that 
[thing] at that time came to be after not having been. But that which 
happened to have occurred coincidentally plays no part in [what] renders 
a thing subsistent. Hence, the prior nonexistence plays no part in the 
existence of the originated thing’s having a cause. Rather, that species of 
existence inasmuch as it belongs to that species of quiddities deserves to 
have a cause, even if it continues [to exist] and endures. For this reason 
you cannot say, “One thing has rendered the existence of [another] thing 
such that it comes to be after not having been.” For this is not within the 
power of [being enacted]. Rather, some of what exists must necessarily 
not be after privation and some must necessarily be after privation. 

(15) As for existence, inasmuch as it is the existence of this quiddity, 
it is possible for it to be by a cause. But, as for the description of this exis- 
tence—namely, that it is after not having been—it cannot be by a cause. 
Hence, a thing inasmuch as its existence is originated—that is, inasmuch 
as the existence belonging to it is described as being after privation—in 
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reality has no cause. Rather, the cause belongs to it inasmuch as the 
quiddity has existence. Thus, the state of affairs is the opposite of what 
they think. Indeed, the cause is only for existence. If it so happens that 
nonexistence precedes it, then it is originated and, if it did not so happen, 
it would be not originated. 

(16) The agent which the common people call “agent” is not in real- 
ity a cause with respect to the way they render it an agent. For they make it 
an agent when one ought to consider it to be inactive, so that it is not an 
agent inasmuch as it is a cause but inasmuch as it is a cause with some- 
thing that is a necessary concomitant of it. For it becomes an agent inas- 
much as it is considered in terms of that in which it has an effect conjoined 
with that in which it has no effect. It is as though, when the cause is con- 
sidered with respect to what is acquired from it conjoined with that from 
which something is not acquired, it is called an agent. For this reason, 
everything they call “agent” has as its condition that it should necessarily 
not have been an agent at one time, after which cither it exercised will, 
was compelled, or some other state of affairs that had not existed occurred 
[to it], so that when such a conjunct attached to it, then its essence 
together with that conjunct became the cause in act, when it had previ- 
ously been devoid of it. It thus became for them a cause in actuality after 
being a cause in potency, not inasmuch as it is only a cause in actuality. 
Thus, everything that they call “agent” must necessarily be that which 
they call the recipient of action. For they do not release it from the con- 
junction of that originated state that conjoins it [and] by reason of which 
existence proceeds from it after nonexistence. 

(17) Hence, if it is clear that the existence of the quiddity is con- 
nected with what is other inasmuch as it is an existence for that quid- 
dity, not inasmuch as it is [something that comes to be] after not having 
been, then that existence in this respect is caused—so long as it exists. 
Likewise, it is an effect connected with what is other. Thus, it becomes evi- 
dent that the effect needs that which bestows existence on it by essence— 
(conferring only] existence itself!*—but [it becomes evident also] that 
origination and other things are matters that occur to it accidentally and 
that the effect needs that which bestows existence on it always, perma- 


nently, as long as [the effect] exists. 
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Chapter [Two] 


On resolving doubts directed against what the 
adherents of true doctrine hold, to the effect that 
every cause coexists with its effect; and on ascertaining 
the true statements about the efficient cause 


(1) The cause of [the error] of the one who thinks that the son [as 
the effect] continues to exist [independently of a cause] after the father 
[as the cause], that the building continues to exist after the builder [has 
built it], and that the warmth continues to exist after the fire {is removed] 
is a confusion resulting from the ignorance of the true nature of the 
cause.! For the builder, the father, and the fire are not, in reality, causes 
for the subsistence of these effects. For the builder, the one mentioned 
as the maker [of the building], is neither the cause for the subsistence of 
the mentioned building nor, moreover, of its existence. 

(2) As for the builder, his movement is the cause of a certain motion. 
Thereafter, his immobility and refraining from motion, or his ceasing to 
move and affect transportation after having transported, constitute a cause 
for the termination of that motion. [Now,] that very act of transporting 
and the termination of this motion are a cause of a certain combination, and 
that combination is a cause for a certain shape taking place; and each of 
[the things] that constitutes a cause coexists with its effect. 

(3) As for the father, he is the cause for the movement of the sperm. 
The motion of the sperm, if it ends in the above mentioned way, is a cause 
of the occurrence of the sperm in the womb. Its ogcurrence in the womb 
is then a cause for something. As for its becoming formed as an animal 
and its continuity as animal, [this] has another cause. If this, then, is the 
case, then every cause coexists with its effect. 

(4) Likewise, fire is the cause of heating the element of water. Heat- 
ing is a cause for annulling in actuality the water’s disposition to receive 
or sustain the watery form. This is because some other thing is a cause for 
bringing about the complete preparation in such a circumstance for the 
reception of its opposite—namely, the fiery form. The cause of the fiery 
form consists of the causes that clothe the elements with their forms, 


[these causes] being separable. 
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(5) Thus, the true causes coexist with the effect. As for those that are 
[temporally] prior, these are causes, either accidentally or as helpers. For 
this reason, it must be believed that the cause of the building’s shape is 
combination, the cause of [the latter] being the natures of the things 
being combined and their remaining in the way they are composed, the 
cause of [these natures] being the separable cause that enacts the natures. 
The cause of the son is the combination of his form with matter through 
the cause that endows forms. The cause of the fire is the cause that 
bestows forms and the total ceasing of the complete disposition opposed 
to those forms, both together. We thus find that the causes coexist with 
[their] effects. 

(6) If we judge—in connection with our discussion—the causes to be 
finite, we refer only to these [above mentioned] causes. We do not dis- 
allow that there are assisting and preparatory causes that are infinite, one 
[temporally] preceding the other. Indeed, this must necessarily be the 
case, because every originated thing becomes necessary after not having 
been necessary by reason of its cause becoming necessary at that moment, 
as we have shown, its cause being that which had also been necessary. It 
follows necessarily in particular matters that the antecedent things— 
through which [the particulars] are rendered necessary in [terms] of 
causes that actually exist [so that these antecedent things] become, for 
[the particulars], causes in actuality—are infinite things. Because of this, 
the question “Why?” does not pertain to [these things] at all. 

(7) The difficulty here lies in one thing: namely, that those [things] 
that are infinite are such that each of them must exist either for a “now,” 
so that there would be a succession of “nows” duplicating one another, 
between which there is no time—which is impossible—or each [must] 
endure for a time, in which case it would follow that their necessitation 
would take place in all that time, not at [one] extreme of it. The idea 
necessitating their necessitation would also, then, coexist with them in 
that time, where the discussion of the necessity of their necessitation 
would be as it applies to [this idea]. An infinity of coexisting causes would 
then ensue. And this is the thing which we are disallowing. We say: 

(8) If it were not for motion, this difficulty would necessarily follow. 
Motion, however, does not maintain the one thing in one state. Thus, 
what occurs anew in one state after another state, in one “now” after 
another “now,” neither duplicates it nor touches it. Rather, this [change] 
is continuous. Thus, the essence of the cause does not necessitate the 
existence of the effect but [necessitates] it by being in a certain relation. 
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That relation would have motion either as its cause or as a sharer of its 
cause. That through which the cause becomes a cause in actuality is 
motion, at which point neither would the cause persist in existence in one 
state nor would it cease to exist and come into existence in one instant, 
It follows by necessity, then, that the conserving or participating cause in 
the order of these causes—Ithe cause] by reason of which the difficulties 
are resolved—is motion. We will be clarifying this more fully in its proper 
place. It has thus become evident and clear that the essential causes of 
things through which the existence of the essence of that thing comes 
about in actuality must exist with it, not having that priority in existence 
whereby it would cease to exist once the effect comes into being,” and that 
this [latter priority] is possible in nonessential or nonproximate causes, 
The regress of the causes that are not essential or not proximate does 
not prevent their proceeding ad infinitum; on the contrary, it necessitates 
[their doing so]. 

(9) Since this has been scttled, then, if something by virtue of its 
essence is a cause for the existence of something else that is permanent, 
then it is its permanent cause as Jong as its essence exists. If (the cause] 
exists permanently, then its effect exists permanently. Such a thing among 
causes would then have the higher claim to causality because it prevents 
the absolute nonexistence of the thing. It is the one that gives complete 
existence to the thing. This, then, is the meaning that, for the philoso- 
phers, is termed “creation.” It is the giving of existence to a thing after 
absolute nonexistence. For it belongs to the effect in itself to be nonex- 
istent and [then] to be, by its cause, existing. That which belongs in the 
thing intrinsically is more prior in essence for the mind ([though] not in 
time) than that which belongs to it from another. Hence, every effect con- 
stitutes an existence after nonexistence, in terms of essential posteriority. 

(10) [Now,] if the term “originated” is applied to each thing that has 
existence after nonexistence, even if there is no temporal posteriority; 
then every effect would be originated. If [however] it is not [so] applied, 
but a condition for a thing to be originated is that there should be a time 
and a period [in which the cause existed] that preceded it—[the cause] 
ceasing to exist because [the effect] came after it, so that [the effect’s] 
posteriority would not be a posteriority existing with the priority but would 
differ from it in existence, because it is temporal—then not every effect is 
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originated. Indeed, the effect whose existence is preceded by time, motion, 
and change necessarily precedes its existence, as you have known. But we 
are not disputing about names. 

(11) Moreover, the originated in the sense [of the thing] that does 
not require time must be such that either its existence is after absolute 
nonexistence or its existence is after nonexistence which is not absolute, 
being after a specific opposing privation in existing matter, as you have 
known. If its existence were after absolute nonexistence, then its pro- 
ceeding from the cause in this manner would be “creation,” and it would 
represent the highest mode of the giving of existence, because nonexis- 
tence would have been utterly prevented, existence being fully empowered 
over it. If nonexistence is firmly established in a manner whereby it pre- 
cedes existence, then its formation would be impossible except out of 
matter. In this case, the empowerment of bringing into existence—I 
mean, the existence of one thing from another—would be weak, of short 
duration, and intermittent. 

(12) There is the person [however] who would not make everything 
that has this description a created thing but would say: If we imagine? that 
something has come into existence from a first cause through the media- 
tion of an intermediary efficient cause, even if it does not come to be 
from matter, and its nonexistence had no domination, but its existence 
is from the first true cause after another existence to which it is led, then 
its coming into existence is not from absolute nonexistence but from an 
existence, even if not [a] material [one]. Among people, others render 
creation [attributable] to all formal existence in whatever manner it 
comes about. As for the material, even if matter does not precede it, [such 
persons] give its relation to the cause the speciffe name of “generation.” 

(13) We do not argue about these names at all so long as the meanings 
are realized distinctly. Thus, we find, some have permanent existence 
from a cause, without matter, some with matter; some through an inter- 
mediary, some without an intermediary. It is good [however] to call 
everything not coming into existence from a previous matter not “gener- 
ated,” but “created,” and to make the best thing called “created” that 
which comes to be from its first cause without an intermediary, regardless 
of whether [this first cause] is material, efficient, or something else. 
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(14) We will return, then, to what we were at. We say: as for the 
agent, that it so happens to it accidentally to be an agent, there must be 
some matter wherein it acts. For every originated thing, as you have 
known, requires matter. [This agent] sometimes acts all at once, or it 
may act by [setting things] in motion and would thus be a principle of 
motion. When the natural philosophers spoke of the agent as a principle 
of motion, they meant the four kinds of motion. They became tolerant in 
this subject and made generation and corruption a motion. The agent 
may be an agent in itself or through a power. That which [exists] in itself 
is like heat, which, if it existed separately [and as an] acting [thing], then 
what proceeded from it would proceed simply because it is heat. As for 
[that which is an] agent through power, this is exemplified by fire, which 
acts through its heat. We have enumerated elsewhere the types of powers. 


Chapter [Three] 


On the compatibility between 
the efficient causes and their effects 


(1) We say: It is not the case that whenever the agent bestows exis- 
tence, it bestows an existence like itself. Sometimes it may bestow an 
existence like itself, and sometimes it may bestow an existence not like 
itself—as, for example, fire [that] blackens or as heat [that] warms. 
According to common belief, the agent that enacts an existence like itself 
is worthier and stronger than another in [terms of] the nature it bestows. 
This common belief, however, is neither evident nor true in every respect, 
unless what it bestows is existence itself, and reality. For then the giver 
is more worthy of what it bestows than the recipient of what is bestowed. 

(2) Let us start from the beginning and say: Either causes must be 
causes for the effects with respect to the very existence [of those effects], or 
[they must be] causes for the effects with respect to some other existence. 
An example of the first is the fire’s act of warming; of the second, motion’s 
act of warming, rarefication due to heat, and many other similar things. 
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(3) Let us discuss causes and effects that accord with the first per- 
spective and bring forth the divisions that, at first glance, are believed to 
be its divisions. We say: 

(4) It may be believed, regarding the first perspective, that the effect, in 
many of its instances, is more deficient in existence in terms of that mean- 
ing than the cause, if that meaning is receptive of excess and deficiency 
(as is the case of water warmed by fire). [On the other hand,]} it may 
appear at first sight that [the effect] is also like [the cause], whether it is 
receptive of it or not—as with fire. For, on [first] appearance, one believes 
of it that it changes another thing into fire like itself, as outwardly mani- 
fested. [The effect] would thus be equal to it in terms of the fiery form, 
because such a form is not receptive of the greater and the lesser. And it 
would be equal to it in terms of the necessary accident, [consisting] of the 
sensed warmth, since the proceeding of that act is from the form equal to 
its form and also from it, matter being equal with respect to disposition. 

(5) As for the effect’s having more of the meaning that comes about 
from the cause, this is the thing perceived to be not at all possible and 
not found in the things that are thought to be causes and effects. [This 
is] because it is not possible for this [supposed] excess to have come into 
being by itself. Nor is it possible for its coming into being to be due to a 
greater disposition in matter, such that this would necessitate a thing’s 
becoming actualized by itself. For disposition is not a cause for the bring- 
ing about [of anything] into existence. If the cause of [this excess] is ren- 
dered as both [the effect’s original] cause and the influence produced by 
[such a cause], then that excess would be the effect of two things, not 
one thing. Both added together would be more numerous and excessive 
than the effect which is [the hypothesized] excess. 

(6) If we concede these opinions until we find out their [true] state of 
affairs, it becomes permissible for us to say: If the meaning in the effect 
and in the cause is equal in strength and weakness, then essential prior- 
ity would inescapably belong to the cause inasmuch as it is a cause, with 
respect to this meaning. The essential priority which it has with respect to 
that meaning is [itself] a meaning that does not exist for the second, being 
part of the state of that [original] meaning. This meaning would then be 
equivalent to the first, if it is taken according to its existence and the states 
that belong to it with respect to its existence, which is prior to the second.! 
Absolute equality thus ceases, because equality remains in the definition; 
both are equal by way of having that definition, neither of them being 
either the cause or the effect. But, inasmuch as one of them is a cause 
and the other an effect, it is clear that considering the existence of that 
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definition for one of them has the greater claim, since it belonged to it first 
[and did] not derive from the second, the second deriving [the definition] 
only from [the first]. From this it becomes obvious that, if this meaning 
is existence itself, then it is not possible at all for [cause and effect] to be 
equal in it, since one of them can be equal to [the other] only with respect 
to definition but would excel [the other] with respect to the deserving of 
existence. However, the deserving of existence is of the very same genus 
as the deserving of definition, since this meaning has taken [unto itself] 
existence itself. It is thus evident that [the effect] cannot be equal to it if 
the meaning is identical with existence itself. Hence, that which bestows 
a thing’s existence inasmuch as it is existence has the greater claim to 
existence than the thing. 

(7) There is here, however, another explication by another kind of 
verifying inquiry which we must not ignore. This [explication] is that 
causes and effects, at first reflection when thinking, divide into two parts. 

(8) [The first] part [is one] where the natures in the effect and its 
[own] specificity and essential quiddity necessitate that, in its existence, it 
is an effect of a nature or natures. The causes would thus necessarily be 
different from its specificity, since they are causes for it with respect to 
its species, not [to] its individual [instance]. If this is the case, then the 
two species? are not one [and the same], since what is being sought after 
is the cause of that species. Rather, the effects would be necessitated by 
some other species, and the causes would necessitate a species other than 
their own. These [latter] would be essential causes of the thing absolutely 
caused with respect to the species of the effect. 

(9) [The second] part [is one] where the effect is not the effect of the 
cause, nor is the cause the cause of the effect in [terms of the effect’s] 
species, but in [terms of] its individual [existence]. Let us take this 
according to what thought outwardly dictates by way of division—what 
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is found outwardly as existing examples of it—and by way of expansion 
[on this], until we show the true state that must obtain for it through our 
examination of the cause that gives the form of each thing among bodies 
possessing form. 

(10) An example of the first [part] is the soul’s being a cause for vol- 
untary motion; an example of the second is this fire’s being the cause of 
that fire. The difference between the two things is known, For this fire is 
not the cause of that fire in that it is the cause of the specificity of fire, but 
in that it is the cause of some fire. If considered in terms of specificity, it 
would be the cause of specificity accidentally. The case is similar with [the 
causal relation] of father to son, not inasmuch as this is a father and tha: 
a son, but with respect to the existence of humanity. 

(11) This [second] part is imagined in two ways: one in which cause 
and effect share in the disposition of matter, as in the case of fire and 
fire; the other [in which] neither shares in it, as with the light of the sun 
which, in its substance, is the cause of the light here or on the moon. Since 
[in the latter case] the disposition of the two [instances of] matter is not 
equal and the two [instances] of matter are not of the same species, then 
it behooves the two individuals—I mean, this light which is in the sun 
and this light originating from it—should not, in this, be equal. Because of 
this, the two [instances] of light are almost not of the same species as far 
as those are concerned who lay it down as a condition for equality in the 
specificity of qualities that the one should not be more deficient and the 
other more excessive, as you have learned in its proper place from its 
description. However, [the two instances of light] would be one species 
for those who perceive the difference in deficiency and excess to be a 
difference in terms of accidentals and individual instantiations. 

(12) As for the first part—namely, that the two things share [some- 
thing in common] with respect to the disposition of matter—this also 
divides into two parts. [This is] because this disposition is either a dispo- 
sition that is complete in the recipient of the action or a disposition that 3s 
deficient. Complete disposition consists in the absence in the nature of the 
thing of an impediment in opposition to that which is potentially in it, as in 
the case of the disposition in the heated water to cool because it itself has 
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a natural power—as we have learned in the Physics—that either impedes 
or does not impede the external power in the act of cooling. As for the 
deficient disposition, it is like the disposition of water to become warm 
because there is in it a power that impedes the heating that occurs to it 
from the outside, and that exists with the heating (remaining in it), and 
that does not cease. 

(13) The first part [in turn] divides into three parts. For either [(a)] 
there is in [the thing] with its disposition’ a helping power that remains 
and assists, as in the case of water when it cools from its [state of] 
warmth; or [(b)] there is in the [thing with the disposition] a powe - 
opposing the state of affairs, except that it ceases to exist with the exis- 
tence of the state of affairs, as in the case of hair that becomes gray after 
being black; or else [(c)] in [the thing] with the disposition there is nci- 
ther one of the two—neither an opposition nor an aid—but the absence 
of [such] a state, where only the disposition belongs to it, as in the case of 
that which has no taste in receiving taste and that which has no odor in 
receiving odor. Thus, if we are asked to which of the five divisions does 
the water’s propensity to become fire belong, it would pose no difficulty 
for us [to maintain] that it belongs to the part where there is sharing [in 
common of] a complete disposition of matter, having in matter, how- 
ever, that which opposes it. 

(14) Someone may say: “You have left out considering one part— 
namely, [the one that maintains] that there is no participation in mat- 
ter to begin with, since [the effect in this division would be one] that has 
no matter.” 

(15) The answer to this is that, in this case, there can be no agreement 
in species at all. For it has become evident that the things that agree in 
that [each] belongs to [its own] species and that are basically devoid of 
matter [are such] that the existence [of each] would come about as 
[only] one particular individual.* And it is impossible for the meaning of 
any one of them to be predicated of many. 

(16) Now that we have indicated each one of their parts (whose sum is 
five), we will now deliver the rule governing each one of their parts. We say: 

(17) As for the division in this category in which there is no participa- 
tion in the disposition of matter (neither proximate nor remote), it does 
not necessarily follow in [this case] that that which the agent produces 
by way of effects that are receptive of increase and decrease should be 
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equal to itself. [This is] because it is possible that that by which the two 
differ in [terms of] the substance of matter renders the two different in 
the disposition to receive the thing, and hence they do not receive it 
equally. Nor does it necessarily follow that the two are not equal in [this]. 
Rather, it is possible that the state of affairs in this is similar to the state 
of affairs in which the surface of the ethereal sphere follows the surface of 
the lunar sphere in motion that is by way of accident. This is when it is 
possible that there is no impediment in this for receiving the influence in 
measure equal to what the agent engenders as influence. In such a case. 
this would be the bringing into being [of something] like itself. 

(18) As for the division in this category where there is a complete dis- 
position in whatever manner it happens to be, the matter is obvious that 
the recipient of the action can completely resemble the agent. This is 
exemplified by fire that changes water into fire, [by] salt that changes 
honey into salt, and the like. It seems possible, in unverified outward 
appearance, for the recipient of the action to have [an effect] greater 
than the agent, as is the case with water that the air freezes, where the 
air’s coldness is not equal to that of the frozen water. If, however, you 
ascertain [this, you will find] that the agent was not the cold in the air 
alone, but also the formal cooling power in the substance of the water 
(which we have indicated in the Physics), since the coldness of the air 
aided and did not impede it. 

(19) As for the division in this category in which the disposition of the 
recipient of action is deficient, it is not at all possible that the recipient of 
the action in [this division] should resemble the agent that is complete in 
power and be equal to it. For it is not at all possible that the thing realized 
by a power within that thing that has no contrary and the thing realized by 
another power where there is an opposing, impeding [thing] should be 
equal, unless the impeding [thing] ceases to exist. For this reason, it is 
not possible that there is something other than fire that is heated by fire 
whose heat is like the heat of fire, or that there is something other than 
water that is cooled by water whose coolness is greater than the coolness 
of that water. [This is] because the disposition of fire to become hot and 
of water to become cold is a state that, in its substance, is not contrary, 
and [because] the effective power is included in its substance, being no 
stranger to it. As for that which is acted upon by the two things, it has an 
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opposing impediment. The agent that first performs that act in it is 
extraneous to its substance, acting on [the thing] by contacting it, or 
[through] the mediation of something—f[as in,] for example, the warmth 
sensed in the fire that warms and the coldness sensed in the water that 
cools. Hence, [the recipient of the act] cannot be equal to [the agent]. 

(20) If someone says, “Fire melts substances, rendering them hotter 
than itself; for we put our hands in fire, passing them through it quickly, 
and they do not burn to the same extent that they burn when the very 
same act is performed in molten metal; from this one knows for a cer- 
tainty that molten metals are hotter than fire—and yet they have only 
become hot by the fire,” we answer and say: 

(21) This is not because molten matter is hotter but is due to three 
meanings (of which some are more apparent than others): one in the 
molten matter, one in the fire, and the third in that which touches, all 
assisting and close to each other. As for the one pertaining to the molten 
metal, this is because it is thick and has a certain clinging quality, sticki- 
ness, and slowness in separation. Thus, if it is touched, it moves along 
with that which touches {it] and cannot separate [from it] except in a 
time that has an amount unto itself when compared with the time of the 
separation from fire from that which touches [the fire], even though the 
sense does not grasp this difference [in times]; but intellect and mind 
necessitate it. It belongs to the natural agent to produce in the recipient 
of the action, during a longer period, an act which is firmer and more 
exact; and that the weak [agent] should, in a longer period, enact that 
which the stronger does not enact in a short period. 

(22) As for what pertains to fire, this is because the fire which is sensed 
consists of parts of the real fire together with particles of earth rising 
upward and moving. The combination of the two is by way of proximity, 
not by way of continuity. Rather, these in themselves are separate, inter- 
penetrated by air by way of continual renewal. [The air] breaks down the 
purity of the heat within it because it is colder than [the fire] and because 
in that quick time [the air] does not undergo action through which it 
becomes pure fire. In addition, [sensible fire] is fast-moving in itself, one 
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part of it hardly remaining contiguous with a part of the hand for a time 
in which it would tangibly affect it; but [it] is [instead] renewed. Hence, 
as long as unsensed numerous influences combine—this in a period [of 
time] that has measure—this will not lead to a tangible amount. 

(23) As for the molten metal, its substance is coalescent, united, stable, 
and subsisting in continuity. This being the case, then what the hand’s 
surface meets in the molten metal is one surface coinciding totally [with 
the hand’s surface], whereas what it meets in the sensible fire consists of 
small surfaces intermixed with what is cold relative to them. Hence, due 
to this, the influence becomes different, unless it remains for a period ir 
which the instances of touch succeed one another, [the influence] thereby 
increases, and each surface performs an act on what it touches; there. 
after, the act takes full control, as is the case in natural transformations. 
As for the fire detained in such things as the blacksmiths’ bellows, it has 
greater influences on what it touches and acts in a shorter time than 
molten metal and other things because of its concentration and purity. 

(24) As for the situation regarding the hand, [it is as it is] because the 
hand is able to pass through air, fire, and subtle bodies by the quickest 
motion, whereas it is unable to cut through dense molten metal by the 
quickest motion, because the resistance to pushing and penetrating in the 
diffused is small, [but] in the dense [the resistance] is great. It is almost 
due to the difference in this meaning that this [latter] is termed dense and 
that [former is termed] subtle. Thus, if the molten metal were not stickier 
and more clinging to what touches it, and also not more coalescent and 
unified, and, moreover, [since] cutting through it takes a longer period 
of time because of its resistance, it being [at the same time] stable, adher- 
ing, not escaping touch, this would suffice it fer the possibility of its having 
greater influence than that of the subtle, according to the comparative 
relations of times, since it has an influence in a period of time similar [to 
that] in which the diffused encounters some influence. If the time [for the 
subtle to exercise influence] is doubled, it may equal [the influence of the 
dense element] at some doubled [time]; and, if the doubling is increased, 
it may exceed it. The measure of its doubled time, however, may not be 
something apprehended by the senses, for the reasons you know. 
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(25) This subject deserves to be expanded on at a greater length 
than what we have done. It belongs, however, more properly to the art of 
physics. It is, however, necessary to mention here an amount sufficient to 
resolve the perplexity and make its facet plain. Then, if a prober wishes 
to probe this to the full, he could probe it in the statements discussed 
exhaustively in the Physics, particularly in what he may find by way of our 
[treatment thereof]. From the assemblage of these detailed explanations, 
the place where we believe that it is possible for the patient and agent to 
be equal, the place where it is believed that it is possible [for the patient] 
to be in excess of [the agent], and the place where it is possible only for [th: 
patient] to be lesser than [the agent] have become manifest. Through 
out this, it has become evident that, even if this is the case, the existence 
of the meaning ([considered] with respect to existence itself) [is one] in 
which agent and patient are not equal if the agent does not enact the 
meaning, inasmuch as it is the existence of the meaning [except] in an 
accidental way, as we have shown.® 

(26) Moreover, in the case of the agent and the principle whose recipi- 
ent of action does not participate with it in either species or matter— 
participating in it only in some manner in the idea of existence, where it 
is not possible to consider within it the state of the [unique] sense wherein 
existence belongs [to the agent] (because the two do not participate in it) 
and where there thus remains the state of considering existence itself 
(everything else by way of equality and excess having been applicable to the 
active principle)—if one then returns to considering the state of existence, 
the active principle would not be equal to [the patient]. [This is] because 
[the active principle] exists by itself, whereas the patient’s existence with 
respect to the reception of that action is acquired from [the former]. 

(27) Further, existence inasmuch as it is existence does not vary in 
terms of strength and weakness and is not receptive of what is less and 
what is more deficient. It only varies in terms of a number of [modes]®— 
namely, priority and posteriority, absence of need and need, and necessity 
and possibility. As for priority and posteriority, existence, as you have 
known, belongs first to the cause, secondly to the effect. As for absence of 
need and need, you have known that in existence the cause does not need 
the effect but exists either by itself or by some other cause. This meaning 1s 
close to the first, even though it differs from it in the way it is considered. 
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As for necessity and possibility, we know that, if there is a cause which is 
a cause of everything that is an effect, then its existence is necessary in 
relation to the whole in terms of all the effects, and absolutely. If, [on the 
other hand], there is a cause of some effect, then its existence is neces- 
sary in relation to that effect, while that effect in itself, in whatever man- 
ner it occurs, is [something whose] existence is [only] possible. 

(28) The summary of this [is as follows]: The effect in itself is such 
that existence is not necessary for it; otherwise, it would be necessary 
without its cause, if supposed to be necessary in itself and inasmuch as 
existence is not prevented from [being for] it. But, since it came to exis 
by a cause, its essence in itself—without the condition of there being 
a cause for it or there not being a cause for it—is possible of existence. 
It is inescapably the case that it is rendered necessary only by the cause. 

(29) Moreover, as it has been shown, the cause cannot be necessi- 
tated by [the effect] but is either necessary in itself or necessary from 
another thing [so that] if necessity comes to it through [this thing], then 
the necessity of another would properly ensue from it. Thus, the effect 
considered in itself would be possible. As for the cause, considered in 
itself it would be either necessary or possible. If it is necessary, then its 
existence has the greater claim [to reality] than the existence of the effect. 
And if [it is] possible [but] is not rendered necessary by the effect, the 
effect being rendered necessary by it and after the [prior] necessity of 
[the cause], then, if the essence of the cause becomes necessary, this is 
not through the effect, whereas the effect’s essence does not become nec- 
essary except with respect to [the cause]. Thus, there would belong to 
the essence of the cause a consideration in terms of which it becomes 
necessary [and] which does not pertain to the essence of the effect, but 
in terms of which [the cause] itself becomes necessary, the effect being 
still not noticed. The essence of the effect is only possible and must only 
be regarded with respect to the cause. Thus, the cause will have an exclu- 
sive claim to necessity, the effect having nothing more than possibility with 
regard to this exclusive claim. If necessity belongs to the effect, it would 
have belonged to the cause first; otherwise, the cause would then still be 
possible—its existence not having become necessary—when the existence 
of the effect has become necessary. The [effect] would not have become 
necessary through the essence of the cause; and this is impossible. 
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(30) Thus, there belongs to the cause a necessity with respect to 
itself and inasmuch as it is not related to the effect—the effect still 
remaining within the dictate of its possibility, since the cause does not 


_become necessary by it but either in itself or in relation to something else, 


[but] not [in relation] to [the effect]. Inasmuch as the cause is not, as 
yet, related to the effect, the effect’s existence is not necessary, its exis- 
tence only becoming necessary inasmuch as the cause is related to it. For 
these three reasons, then, the cause is more worthy of existence than the 
effect. The cause is thus more true than the effect. And because [it is the 
case that,]} when absolute existence has rendered the existence of some - 
thing, [the latter] becomes true, it is clear that the principle that bestow. 
the reality in which things participate has the greater claim to truth, 
Hence, if it is true that there is here a first principle—namely, the one 
that gives reality to others—it becomes true that [this principle] is the 
Truth in Himself, and it becomes true that knowledge of Him is knowl- 
edge of truth absolutely. If knowledge of Him takes place, then this would 
be absolute, true knowledge in the manner in which it is said of knowledge 
that it is true—namely, in relation to the object known. 


Chapter [Four] 


Concerning the other causes —the elemental, 


the formal, and the final 


(1) This [then] is what we say about the efficient principle. Let us 
now explicate [what one has to] say about the other principles. As regards 
the element, it is that wherein is the potentiality of a thing’s existence. 
We say: A thing may have this state in conjunction with another thing in 
[several] ways: 

(2) Sometimes it is as the tablet is to writing—namely, in that it is 
disposed to receive something that may occur to it without this involving 
change in it or the disappearance of a state belonging to it because of [the 
writing]. Sometimes it is as the piece of wax is to [its] carved image, and 
the boy to the man—namely, in that it is disposed to receive something 
that occurs to it without there being a change in its state except for 
motion in place, in quantity, or some other [similar] thing. Sometimes it 
is as the piece of wood is to the bed, for [the carpenter] diminishes! some 
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of [the wood’s] substance through chiselling. Sometimes it is as the black 
thing to the white, for it changes and loses its quality without losing its 
substance. Sometimes it is as water is to air, for the air only comes to be 
from [water] in that [the latter] is corrupted. Sometimes it is like sperm is 
to the animal, for it needs to divest itself from a number of forms belong- 
ing to it so as to become disposed to receive the animal form. The same 
applies to unripe grapes in relation to wine. Sometimes it is as prime 
matter is to form, for it is disposed to receive it, to become rendered sub- 
sistent by it in act. Sometimes it is as myrobalan to the confection, for it 
is not from it alone that the confection comes to be, but from it and from 
another. Prior to this, it would have been one of its parts in potency. 
Sometimes it is as wood and stone are to the house. This is similar to the 
{former example], except that in the case of [the former] the confection 
comes about through some mode of transformation, whereas in this 
[case] there is only composition. To this genre also belongs [the relation] 
of units to number. Some people render the premises [of a syllogism 
related] in this way to the conclusion, but this is a mistake. Rather, the 
premises are similar [to the above relation] with respect to the form of 
the syllogism. As for the conclusion, it is not a form in the premises but 
something that follows necessarily from them, as though the premises 
enact it in the soul? 

(3) It is, hence, in these ways that we find the things that carry 
potentiality. For they either bear potentiality singly or with the partici- 
pation of others. 

(4) If they [bear] it singly, [then this takes place in one of two alterna- 
tives. One is where] that which comes about from them will need only to 
become actual for [being] this [thing] alone.> This is [the thing] which, 
properly speaking, ought to be called subject with respect to that which is 
in it. A thing of this sort must have self-subsistence in actuality. For, if it 
did not have subsistence, it would be impossible for it to be prepared for 
the reception of what occurs in it. On the contrary, it must be subsistent 
in actuality. For, if it becomes subsistent only through that which comes 
to inhere in it, then something through which it has become subsistent 
must [already] have come to inhere in it before the second came to inhere 
[in it]. Either the second thing would then be among the things that do 
not render it subsistent but are something added to it, or else its arrival 
would annul that which previously rendered it subsistent. But then [the 
thing] would have been transformed when we have supposed it not to have 
been transformed. This, then, is one alternative. [The second alternative] 
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is that [the bearer] needs an additional thing. [The need would] either be 
only for a motion, whether locomotion, qualitative motion, quantitative 
motion (positional or substantial), or [due to] the loss of something else 
from its substance by way of quantity, quality, or the like.* 

(5) As for [the thing that bears potentiality], by participating with 
another, it necessarily has combination and composition. The composition 
will consist either of combination alone or, in addition to this, there would 
be qualitative transformation. Everything that has change in it attains 
the end either through one alteration or through numerous alterations. 
It has been the custom to call the [thing] from which generation takes 
place through composition, and which exists in the thing, stoicheion, being 
that to which the thing is finally reduced. If corporeal, then this is the 
smallest thing the divider arrives at in [terms of] the divisions of the 
different forms that exist in [a corporeal thing]. It has been defined in 
that a thing’s composition is [constituted] from it and from another 
[besides it]; it is in [the composite thing] essentially and is not divisible 
in terms of form. 

(6) Those who hold the view that things are composed only of genera 
and differentiae have rendered [the latter] the first stoicheions, particu- 
larly the one and haecceity. For they have rendered them the principles 
most worthy to be principles because they [represent the highest form] of 
universality and of being genera.> Had they been just, they would have 
known that self-subsistence belongs to individuals and that [the things] 
that are close to them are worthier® to be substances and self-subsistent 
things, and also worthier of existence. 

(7) Let us return to the question of the element. We say: It is cus- 
tomary in some contexts to say that a thing [derives] from the element 
and not customary [to say this] in other contexts. For it is said, “From 
wood there came to be a door,” but not “From the human there came to be 
a writer.” [It is also customary] in certain contexts to relate the generated 
thing to the subject [and], in other contexts, not to {so] relate to [it]. Thus, 
at times it is said, “This is a wooden door,” but not “This is a human 
writer.” In the case of the first [example], if they find that the subject does 
not move toward [the generated thing] at all and does not change in its 
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receptivity of something, they would not then say that it came to be from 
it; but they would always say that it came to be from privation, as they 
would say about what is other than the writer. If it changes, particularly 
when they do not find a name for its privation, they say that it came to be 
from what is other than the subject. As for relating it to the subject, it is 
used for the most part if the subject [is such that] something other than 
it is suitable for the form. As for the form, it is not related to it and it is not 
said that [the thing] has come to be from it, only the name being derived 
from it. The subject may be common to all things or to several, as in the 
case of juice to vinegar, wine, unfermented wine, syrup, and the like. 

(8) Every element, inasmuch as it is an element, has only receptivity. 
As for the coming to be of the form, this comes to it from another. In the 
case of an element or a receptacle where the principle of motion toward 
the effect exists in it, this, it is believed [by some], moves by itself toward it. 
This, however, is not the case. For it has become clear to us in other places 
that one and the same thing cannot be both agent and recipient of the 
same thing without its essence becoming divisible. If the element, how- 
ever, has the principle of its motion within itself, then it is moved by the 
nature [within it], and what comes about through it would be natural. If 
the principle of motion in it is external and it does not possess [the ability] 
to move from within itself to that perfection, then that which would 
come to be from it is [either] artificial or is that which takes its place. This, 
in summary, is what we have to say about the element. 

(9) As regards the form, we say: “Form” is said of every meaning in 
actuality which is suitable for performing action, so that, in this sense, 
the separate substances are forms. “Form” is [sometimes] said of every 
disposition and act that may inhere in a recipient, whether unitary or 
through composition, so that movements and accidents [in this sense] 
are forms. [Sometimes] “form” is said of that by which matter is ren- 
dered subsistent in act, in which case neither intellectual substances nor 
accidents would be forms. “Form” is [also] said of that through which 
matter is perfected, even if it is not rendered subsistent by it in act, as 
in the case of health and what is naturally moved by it and toward it. 
“Form” is particularly said of what occurs in materials through art by 
way of figures and the like. “Form” is [also] said of a thing’s species, 
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genus, differentia, and all of this. Moreover, the universality of the uni- 
versal is form for the parts also. Form may also be incomplete, as with 
motion, and complete, as with squareness and circularity. 

(10) You have known that one and the same thing may, in different 
respects, be form, purpose, and efficient principle. This is also the case in 
art. For art is the form of the artifact in the soul. For building is in itself 
the movement toward the form of the house. This is the principle from 
which the realization of the form in the matter of the house proceeds. 
Similarly, health is the form of healing, and knowledge of the treatment 
is the form of the act of healing. The imperfect agent requires move- 
ment and instruments so that what is in him may proceed as something 
realized in matter. The perfect [agent is such that] the form in it is fol- 
lowed by the existence of the form in (the latter’s] matter. [Moreover,] it 
looks as though the forms of natural things [existing] with the causes 
prior to nature are of [one] kind, [and those existing] with nature by way 
of compulsory servitude are of [another] kind. You will know this shortly. 

(11) As for purpose, it is that for the sake of which a thing is—this 
you have known previously. The purpose in some things may exist only 
in the agent himself, [such] as rejoicing in victory. In other things, the 
purpose may be in something other than the agent, this being sometimes 
in the subject (as with the objectives of movements that proceed from 
deliberation or by nature), sometimes in a third thing (as with [the person] 
who does something to satisfy a certain person, where the satisfaction 
of that certain person would be a purpose extraneous to the agent and 
recipient, even though joy in that satisfaction may also be another end). 
Among ends, there is the imitation of something else. The object of the 
imitation, inasmuch as it is something desired, is an end, imitation itself 


being also an end. 
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Chapter [Five] 


On establishing purpose and resolving skeptical doubts 
uttered in refuting it; the difference between purpose and necessity; 
making known the manner in which purpose is prior to 
the rest of the causes and the manner in which it is posterior 


(1) We say: It has become clear from what we have previously said 
that every effect has [an originating| principle and that every temporal 
event has matter and has form. Thus far, however, it has not become clear 
that every imparting of motion has some purpose. For there is here that 
which is “trivial”! and that which is coincidental. There is also here such 
[a thing} as the movement of the heavenly sphere, for outwardly it seems 
to have no purpose. Moreover, generation and corruption have no pur- 
pose in superficial opinion. 

(2) Someone may say, “It is possible that for every end there is an 
end, in the same way that there is a beginning for every beginning,” so 
that in reality there is no end and perfection. For end in reality is that in 
terms of which one finds rest. We may encounter things that are ends 
and which [in turn] have ends ad infinitum. For there are things that are 
thought to be ends but which are infinite, akin to conclusions that come 
successively from syllogisms and that are infinite. Someone may [also] 
say, “Let us set aside [the notion] that purpose exists for every act [and 
ask], ‘Why has it been made a prior cause when in reality it is the effect 
of all [the other] causes?’” It would also be appropriate for us, after 
resolving this difficulty, to discuss [the question of ] whether purpose and 
the good are one thing or [are] different—also the difference between 
liberality and goodness. We say: 

(3) As for the first doubt, relating to coincidence and the trivial 
[action], we will [now] resolve it, saying: Regarding coincidence and its 
being an end, we have finished [discussing] it in the Physics.? As for clari- 
fying the matter of trivial [activity], you must know that every voluntary 
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motion has a proximate [originating] principle, a remote principle, and 
a principle that is more remote. The proximate principle is the motive 
power in the organ’s muscle. The principle next to it is the resolution [to 
act]* on the part of the appetitive faculty; the one more remote than this 
is imagining or cogitating. If some form is inscribed in the imagination or 
rational thought and the appetitive faculty is moved to the resolution to 
act, the motive power in the organs will serve it. Thus, the form inscribed 
in the imagination or thought may be the very purpose with which the 
motion terminates. It may [however] be something else, except that it is 
attained only through the movement toward that with which the move. 
ment terminates or the movement endures. 

(4) An example of the first is that one may become bored with stay- 
ing in some place and imagine in himself the form of another place. He 
longs to dwell in it, moves to it, his movement toward it terminating 
[there]. Hence, the object of his desire would have been the very same 
thing as that to which the powers moving the muscle finally [lead]. 

(5) An example of the second is that a man may imagine in himself 
the form of his meeting a friend of his and would thus long for [this]. He 
would then move to the place wherein he reckons he may chance encoun- 
tering him. His motion ends at that place. That very place where the 
movement ended would not be identical with the first object of desire 
to which he yearned, [it being] another intention; but the object of 
desire—namely, the meeting of the friend—is a consequent of it and 
realized after it. 

(6) You now know, then, these two divisions. A minimum reflection 
has shown you that, in every situation, the end to which motion leads— 
inasmuch as it is the end of a motion—is a primary, real end for the active 
motive power in the organs. The motive power in the organs has no other 
end, but sometimes the power preceding it may have another purpose. 
Hence, it is not always necessarily the case that that thing, whether 
imaginative or cogitative, should be the primary end for the appetitive 
faculty; nor is it necessary that it should not be [a primary end]. Rather, it 
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may or may not be, as has been made clear in the two examples. In the case 
of the first of the two, the end for both was one and the same; in the case of 
the second, it was different. 

(7) The motive power in the organs is necessarily a principle of 
motion; the appetitive power is also a primary principle of that motion. 
For it is not at all possible that there should be a psychic motion that does 
not proceed from desire. ['This is] because the thing toward which power 
is not [at first] impelled and then is psychologically impelled must neces- 
sarily have come to be after not having been, through psychological 
desire. Hence, the proximate principle of every psychological movement 
is a Motive power in the muscle of the organ, and the principle that comes 
after it is desire—desire, as you have learned in the Psychology, being nec- 
essarily consequent on some [act of] imagination or cogitation,® so that 
the most remote principle would be either imagination or cogitation. 

(8) Hence, there are here principles for psychological motion, some 
of which by necessity are necessary in their individual instances, while 
others not by necessity are not necessary in their individual instances. 
Those that by necessity are necessary are the motive powers in the organs 
and the appetitive power; those not by necessity are imagination and 
cogitation. For it is not inescapably necessary that there should be either 
imagination without cogitation or cogitation without imagination. For 
every principle of motion there is necessarily an end. The principle which 
must [exist] in voluntary motion must have an end, whereas the prin- 
ciple which is not necessary may have a motion devoid of its end. If it so 
happens that the most proximate principle—namely, the motive power— 
should correspond with the two succeeding principles (I mean the appeti- 
tive with the imaginative or the appetitive with the cogitative), then the 
termination of the motion would be the end of all the principles, this 
necessarily being other than a trivial [end]. 

(9) If it so happens that [these] should differ—I mean, that that 
which is the essential end for the motive power is not the essential end for 
the appetitive—then it would follow necessarily that the appetitive power 
will have another end beyond the end in the motive power that is in the 
organ. This is because we have made it clear that voluntary motion is not 
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without desire, and everything that is a desire is a desire for something. 
If [this desire] is not for [that which] is at the termination of the motion, 
then it is necessarily for something other than it. If [the latter] is that 
for the sake of which the motion is wanted, then it must exist after the 
termination of the motion. 

(10) Every end with which motion terminates, or which is attained 
after the termination of motion, where both the imaginative and cogita- 
tive desire have agreed, is clearly a voluntary end and is not at all triviality. 
[On the other hand,] every end with which motion terminates and which 
is the very desired imagined end, but where the desire is not in accordance 
with cogitation, is the one termed triviality. 

(11) Moreover, [in the case of] every end which is not the termina- 
tion of motion and whose principle is an imaginative—not cogitative— 
desire, it follows either that the imagination alone is the principle of the 
motion of desire; [or that the principle] is [the act of] imagining together 
with a nature or temperament (as in the case of breathing, or the motion 
of one who is ill); or that it is imagination together with a moral disposi- 
tion and a psychological positive disposition that motivates that act, [but] 
without deliberation. 

(12) If imagining alone is the principle for the desire, then the act is 
termed “haphazard” and is not termed “trivial.”® If it is an imagining in 
conjunction with a nature, like breathing, the act is termed “a necessary” 
or “natural intent.” If it is an imagining together with a moral disposition 
and a psychological positive disposition, then that act is termed “habit,” 
because moral disposition is established through the [repeated] use of 
acts. Hence, what comes about after moral disposition is necessarily habit. 

(13) If the end [that] belongs to the motive-power [and] which is the 
termination of the motion exists, [and if] the other end that succeeds it 
[and] toward which the desire that is the ultimate desire moves does not 
exist, then this act is termed “vain.” This is exemplified [by the person] 
who arrives at the place where he reckons he will chance to meet the 
friend but does not meet him there. His act is termed “vain” in relation 
to the appetitive power but not the motive power, and in relation to the 
first end but not the second. 

(14) Since these premises have been established, we say: 
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(15) The statement of one who says that triviality is an act with no 
purpose at all is a false assertion. Again, the statement of one [saying] 
that triviality is utterly devoid of an end that is either a good or thought 
to be a good is [also] a false statement. As for the first [statement, it is 
false because] the act is purposeless only if it did not have a purpose in 
relation to that which is the principle of its motion, not in relation to what 
is not the principle of its motion and to whatever happens to be. [As for] 
what had been given as an example in the doubt [raised about this point— 
namely, fiddling with the beard—the proximate principle of its motioa 
is the power in the muscle, [the thing] preceding it being an imaginath e 
desire without cogitation. Its principle is not [any] cogitation at a’. 
Hence, there is no cogitative end in it. There has occurred in it [however] 
the end belonging to the imaginative desire and the motive power. It is 
thus evident that this act, in terms of its motive principle, terminates in 
a purposeful end; and that only in terms of that which is not its motive 
principle does it not move toward an end. 

(16) Nor must it be thought that this does not proceed from a desire 
of the imagination. For [with] every psychological act that comes to be 
after not having been, there is necessarily some desire and psychological 
quest—this together with some imagining. Such an imagining, however, 
may either be unstable, quick to cease, or else stable but not noticed. For 
not every one who imagines something is aware in addition [of his act of 
imagination] and judges that he has imagined. This is because imagining 
is other than the awareness of one’s having imagined. This is obvious. If 
every imagining were to be followed by the awareness of the imagining, 
then this matter would recede ad infinitum. 

(17) As for the second [statement,’ it is false] because the issuance 
of this desire necessarily has some cause: either habit, boredom with one 
state of affairs and a wish to transfer to another state of affairs, or an 
insistence on the part of the motive and sensitive powers that an act of 
motion or [an act] of sensation is renewed for it. Habit is pleasurable; 
moving away from what is boring is pleasurable; and the endeavor to do 
a new act is pleasurable—I mean, with respect to the animal and imagi- 
native powers. Pleasure, in reality, is the sensitive, imaginative, and animal 
good; [but] in terms of the human good [it] is [mistakenly] believed to be 
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the good. Thus, if [the originating] principle is an animal imaginative 
[act], then its good would necessarily be an animal imaginative good, 
Therefore, this act is not devoid of good in terms of [the above], even 
though it is not a real good according to reason. Beyond this, there are 
particular causes that are not precisely ascertained® for making specific 
[the realization of] one state of motion rather than another state. 

(18) As for the doubt that follows this,? it is resolved by our knowing 
the difference between the essential end and the necessary, which is one 
of the ends that are accidental. The difference between them is that the 
essential end is that which is sought after for its own sake, whereas tke 
necessary is one of three things: [it is] either [(a)] something whose exis- 
tence is indispensable for the existence of the end, in that it is in some 
respect a cause of the end—as, for example, [that] the hardness of iron 
[that is needed for] cutting, [which] is accomplished by it; [or (b)] some- 
thing whose existence is indispensable for the existence of the end, not 
in that it is a cause for the end but in that it is something that is a nec- 
essary concomitant of the cause—for example, it is necessary that there 
exist a blackish body so that cutting is achieved by it, [where] the blackish 
body is indispensable not because of its being blackish, but because it is 
a necessary concomitant of the iron which is indispensable [for cutting]; 
or [(c)] something whose existence is indispensable as a necessary con- 
comitant of the final cause itself—for instance, the final cause of mar- 
riage, for example, is procreation, [and] procreation is followed by the love 
of the child and is a concomitant of it, because marriage was for its sake. 

(19) All these, then, are ends in terms of the accident that is neces- 
sary, not the accident that is by coincidence. You have already known in 
another place the accidental ends that are coincidental.!° 

(20) Know that the existence of the principles of evil belong to the 
second part of these divisions. Thus, for example, it is necessary within 
divine providence (which is munificence) that every possible existent 
should be given the good existence [proper to it]; and, [since] the exis- 
tence of composites derives from the elements (it being impossible for the 
composites not to be formed from the elements); and [since] the elements 
belonging to the composites cannot be other than earth, water, fire, and 
air; and [since] it is impossible for fire to exist in the manner that leads 
to the good end for which it is intended unless it burns and disintegrates 
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[things], it follows necessarily from this that [fire] is such that it would 
harm good people and corrupt many composites. 

(21) It seems, however, that we have digressed from our [original] aim. 

Let us, then, return to it and answer the doubt that was raised. We say: 

(22) As regards the individual members of the infinite generated 
beings, they are not essential ends in nature. But essential ends obtain, 
for example, when there exists the substance which is man, horse, or 
palm,'! and where this existence is an existence that is continuous and 
constant. This is impossible in [the case of] the single individual to whick 
one points, because every generated being is necessarily corruptible—I 
mean, the generated beings of corporeal hyle. Since this is impossibl-: 
with the individual, it is retained in the species. Hence, the primary aim 
is the permanence of the human nature, for example, or some other 
[nature]; or [of] a nonspecified individual that is diffused [in the species, 
this] being the final cause for the action of the universal nature.!? This 
[individual] is one. But for this [nonspecified] one ever to continue to come 
to be, there should exist individuals succeeding individuals ad infinitum. 
Thus, the numerical infinity of successive individuals would constitute a 
purpose according to the meaning of necessity in the first division [above, 
and] not in that it is an end in itself. For, if it were possible for man to 
remain permanently, as [do] the sun and the moon, then there would be 
no need for generation and multiplying through procreation. 

(23) However, even though we have admitted that the purpose is the 
infinity of individuals, the meaning of “the infinity of individuals” Is 
other than the meaning of “every individual.” What proceeds infinitely is 
one individual after [another] individual, not one infinity after [another] 
infinity. Therefore, the end in reality exits-here—namely, the existence 
of the individual diffused [in the species], or the infinity of individuals. 
Moreover, the individual which leads to another individual, [and] to a 
third, [and] to a fourth, is not in its individual self!’ an end for the uni- 
versal nature, but for the particular nature. Since this [leading of the one 
individual to another] is an end for the particular nature, then thereafter 
there is no other objective and end for that particular nature for which 
[the former] is its end. By “particular nature,” I mean the power whose 
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governance is specifically confined to one individual; and, by “universal 
nature,” I mean the power that emanates from the substances of the 
celestial entities as one thing, it being the one that governs the totality 
of what is in the world.* You will know all this hereafter. 

(24) As for the motion which proceeds infinitely, it is one in continuity, 
as you have known from the Physics. Also, the aim of this motion is not 
motion itself inasmuch as it is this motion. Rather, the aim here is the 
perpetuity which we will be describing afterwards. This perpetuity is one 
meaning, except that it is existentially connected with things that are, 
let us admit, numerically infinite. 

(25) Regarding the discourse about premises and conclusions, it 
should be known that what is intended by our statement that the final 
cause is finite and comes to a stop is that it is the final cause according to 
one agent and one act that is finite; and that it is not possible that either 
a natural or a voluntary agent should perform an act, intending by this 
same [act] one end after another without halting at a limit. As for the 
one principle, if one act after another proceeds from it and it becomes 
with every act an agent other than [what] it is for the other [act] (even 
though [this principle] is not another in essence and subject), it is possible 
for its ends to multiply and to have, according to every [new instance] of 
its being an agent, another end. And, if one allows considering its being 
an agent [for one end] after being an agent [for another end to proceed] 
ad infinitum, then its ends would be infinite. 

(26) [To continue,] the conclusion is a final, completing cause for the 
syllogism that is designed for some limited thing that is being sought after. 
Every composing of a syllogism is an act that begins anew. With respect 
to every syllogism, the soul would have a continual act that begins anew 
[and] that renders [the act]'® deserving to be called one that has a [new] 
resumed agent. For each time that it is an agent there is one definite, 
specific end which cannot proceed ad infinitum, since for every syllogism 


there is necessarily one conclusion. 
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(27) As for the doubt that follows this one,'® it is resolved once it is 
known that the teleological end is posited as a thing and is [also] posited 
as an existent. There is a difference between a thing and an existent (even 
though a thing can only be an existent) that is similar to the difference 
between something and its necessary concomitant. You have already known 
and ascertained this.!7 Resume, then, reflecting on this as regards the 
human. For there belongs to the human a reality which is his definition 
and quiddity without the condition of [its having] particular or general 
existence (whether in outer reality or the soul), nothing of this being 
either in potency or in act. 

(28) [Now,] every cause inasmuch as it is that [particular] cause hes 
a reality and a “thingness.” Thus, the final cause in its “thingness” is a 
cause for the rest of the causes to exist in actuality as causes while, in its 
existence, the final cause is caused by the existence of the other causes 
as causes in actuality.!8 It is as though the “thingness” with respect to 
the final cause is the cause of the cause of its existence, and its existence 
is the effect of the effect of its “thingness.” Its “thingness,” however, 1s not 
a cause unless it is realized as a concept in the soul or whatever plays a 
[similar] role. There is no cause for the final cause in terms of its “thing- 
ness” except another cause that is other than the one that moves [some- 
thing] toward it or that is moved toward it. 

(29) Know that a thing is caused in its “thingness” and is caused in 
its existence. That which is caused in its “thingness” is like “twoness.” For, 
within the definition of its being “twoness,” it is caused by unity. That 
which is caused in its existence is clear and obvious. Similarly, there may 
belong to the thing a realized state of affairs existing in its “thingness,” 
for example, as being numerical belongs to “+woness.” The state of affairs, 
however, may be additional for a reason additional to its “thingness,” as 
in the case of squareness in wood or stone. Natural bodies are the cause 
of the “thingness” of many forms and accidents—I mean, those that are 
only renewed by them—and the cause of the existence of some without 
their “thingness,” as it is supposed that the state of affairs governing 
mathematics is of this sort. 

(30) It has thus become easy for you to understand that the final 
cause in terms of “thingness” is prior to the efficient and receptive causes; 
and, similarly, that it is prior to form inasmuch as form is a formal cause 
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leading to it. Likewise, the final cause in its existence in the soul is prior to 
the other causes. As for its being in the soul of the agent, [this is the case] 
because it exists [there] first, [and] then—[along] with [the agent|— 
agency, the demand for a recipient, and the quality of the form are 
[thereafter] conceived. As for its being in the soul of something other 
than the agent, there is no necessary dependence in terms of the order of 
one [cause] on another. Thus, in considering “thingness” and considering 
existence in the mind, there is no cause that is prior to the teleological, 
Rather, it is a cause for the coming to be of the other causes as causes, 
But the existence of the other causes as causes in actuality is a cause for its 
existence. The teleological cause is not a cause in that it exists, but in that 
it is a thing. Thus, from the point of view that it is a cause, it is the cause 
of causes; from the other point of view, it is the effect of the [other] causes. 

(31) This [is the case] if the final cause belongs to [the realm of] 
generated being.'? If it is not within (the realm of] generated being, 
but its existence is higher than [the realm of] generated being—as will 
become clear to your in its proper place—then nothing belonging to the 
other causes will be a cause of it, and [nothing] in the One who is real- 
ization and existence. The final cause [in the realm of generated being] 
would not be caused by the other causes, not because it is a final cause, 
but because it has being.”° If it were without being, it would [still] not be 
caused at all.?! If, on the other hand, you consider its being a final cause, 
you will find that it is a cause of the rest of the causes to be causes—for 
example, to be an efficient cause, a receptive cause, and a final cause— 
[but] not [a cause] for their having being and existence in themselves. 
Therefore, what belongs essentially to the final cause inasmuch as it is 
a final cause is that it is the cause of the rest of the causes. But it will 
happen to it accidentally, inasmuch as its meaning occurs in [the realm] 
of generated being, that it is caused with respect to generated being.” 

(32) It has thus [now] become clear to you how a thing [can be] both 
cause and effect in that it is agent and end. This is one of the principles 
of the natural philosophers. 

(33) As regards the investigation that follows this,?> it becomes clear 
from what we say that the end that occurs in the act of the agent divides 
into two parts: [(a)] an end that is a form or an accident in a patient, 
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receptive of the action; [and (b)] an end that is not at all a form or an 
accident in a patient, receptive [of the action], and is thus inescapably in 
the agent. [This is the case] because, if it is in neither the agent nor the 
patient, and [if] it is impossible for what comes to exist in itself as a sub- 
stance to originate either from matter or in matter, then [the end] would 
have no existence at all. 

(34) An example of the first is the form of humanity in human 
matter. For [this form] is an end for the power enacting formation in 
the human matter, and [it is] toward it that its action and its moving 
[another] are directed. 

(35) An example of the second is the quest for shelter. For [th.s 
quest] is an end for the person endeavoring to build a house, [and it] is 
the principle of motion for its coming to be, and [it] is not at all a form 
in the house. 

(36) It seems as though the end of the proximate, contiguous principle 
for moving matter is a form in matter, and that [whatever thing] whose 
end is not a form in matter is, in being so, not a proximate cause of 
motion. If it so happens that [both] that whose end is a form in the matter 
being dealt with and that whose end is a meaning that is not a form in 
that matter are one [and the same] thing, then [this] unity would be 
accidental. An example of this would be for a human being to build a house 
in order to have shelter therein. For, in respect to his seeking shelter, he 
calls for [its] construction and is a first cause for [its] building. And with 
respect to his being a builder, he is the effect of his being a seeker of a 
shelter. Hence, the end for his quest for a shelter is other than the end for 
his act of building. If this is the case, then within the one human seeking 
a shelter and building [it], there would also Be his end inasmuch as he is a 
seeker, being other than his end inasmuch as he is a builder. 

(37) Now that this has been established, we say: As for the first divi- 
sion,”* the end has a relation to many things that precede it in realization 
in actuality and existence. [This is] because it has a relation to the agent, 
a relation to the recipient when [the latter] is in potency, a relation to 
the recipient when [the latter] is a recipient in actuality, and a relation 
to motion. Thus, with respect to the agent it is a [teleological] end, and 
with respect to motion it is termination but not a [teleological] end. [This 
is] because the thing does not cease to exist with [the realization of] the 
end for the sake of which the thing is and toward which the thing leads. 
Rather, the thing fulfills itself by it, whereas motion ceases with its 
termination. [The end] with respect to the recipient through which [the 
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thing] is fulfilled, when [the recipient] is in potency, is a good that rectifies 
[the thing], because evil is the nonexistence of its perfection. The good that 
is the opposite of [this evil] is existence and realization in actuality. With 
respect to the recipient when [the latter] is in act, [the end] is a form. 

(38) As for the end according to the second division,”? it is evident 
that it is not a form for the matter being acted upon, nor is it the termi- 
nation of movement. It has become evident that it would be either a form 
or an accident in the agent and that the agent has inevitably changed it 
from that which is in potency to that which is in act. That which is in 
potency is for the sake of nonexistence with which evil associates, wherca ; 
that which is in act is the good that is opposite it. Hence, the end woul 
be a good in relation to the agent’s essence, not the recipient’s essence. Ii, 
then, it is attributed to the agent inasmuch as it is a principle of motion 
and enactor, it would be an end. And if it is attributed to him inasmuch 
as he moves from potency to act and is perfects, it would be a good, if 
that change from potency to act pertained to a meaning beneficial in 
existence or [for] the permanence of existence, and if the movement was 
either natural or [a] voluntary, rational [movement]. But, if [the end is] 
imaginary, it does not follow necessarily that it would be a true good, but 
it could be [only] an opined good. Therefore, considered in one way, 
every end is an end; and, considered in another, [every end] is a good 
[that is] either [only] believed [to be good] or [that is a good] in reality. 
This, then, is the state of affairs with the good and the final cause. 

(39) As for the state of liberality and the [beneficial] good, it should 
be known that a single thing has a relation to the recipient that is per- 
fected by [the thing], and a relation to the agent from which it proceeds. 
If its relation to the agent from which it proceeds is such that it does not 
necessitate that the agent is affected by it or by something that attaches 
to it, then its relation to the agent would be liberality [and its relation] to 
the patient [a beneficial] good. The primary subject of the expression 
“liberality,” or its equivalent in [various] languages, is the giver’s bestowal 
of a benefit on another from which [the former] derives no compensation 
in return; and [further] that, if he derives from it compensation in return, 
then he is said to be a trader, a receiver of recompense, and, in general, 
a [business] transactor. 

(40) Because gratitude, praise, a good name, and the rest of the states 
deemed good are not considered [as] recompense by the masses but [as] 
either substances or accidents that they place in subjects, it is believed that 
the person bestowing on another a benefit from which he gains gratitude 
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is also munificent [and] neither a trader nor a recipient of recompense, 
In reality [however] he is a recipient of compensation, because he both 
bestows benefit and receives benefit, regardless of whether the benefit he 
receives is monetary—being either of the same genre [as the benefit 
bestowed] or not of the same genre; or whether [the recompense] is grati- 
tude, praise in which he exults; or whether he benefited by becoming a 
virtuous and lauded person by having performed what is most worthy 
and proper ([a thing] which, had he not performed it, he would not have 
attained [from it] the good status in [terms of] his virtue). 

(41) The masses, however, do not count these meanings among con - 
pensations. They thus do not refrain from calling “munificent” whoeve - 
does a good to another in terms of these goods, believed or true, through 
which he acquires praise. Had they understood [the real] meaning of 
this, they would have not called him munificent. For, if a good deed is 
done to one of them for the sake of recompense, even if it is for something 
other than money, and [the recipient] becomes aware of this, he would 
belittle or disavow the gift and would refuse [to regard as] munificent the 
person who had done him the good, since the act [of the latter] was for 
an [ulterior] cause. 

(42) Thus, if the meaning of munificence is ascertained and realized, 
it becomes the bestowal upon another of a perfection in his substance or 
states without there being recompense for it in any manner whatsoever. 
Hence, every agent who enacts a deed for a purpose that leads to some- 
thing like recompense is not munificent; and every giver of a form or 
accident to the recipient and [who] had another objective [that would 
be] attained through the benefit he has bestowed is not munificent. 

(43) Indeed, we [further] say: A purpose ‘and [something] needed in 
what is intended befalls only [someone]”6 whose essence is deficient. This 
is because the purpose is cither in terms of himself in his essence, or in 
terms of the interests of his essence, or in terms of some other thing in his 
essence, or in terms of the interests [of this other thing], [or in terms of 
some other thing].?” It is known that, if it is in terms of his essence or some 
other matter relating to his interest—in general, in terms of something 
that, in some manner, reverts to himself—then his essence is deficient 
in its existence or in its perfections. If it is in terms of some other thing; 
then [it is either one of two alternatives]: 

(44) [The first alternative] is that the procession of that meaning 
from him onto another is such that its [proceeding] from him or its not 
[proceeding] from him are on a par, so that, even if the good (which is a 
good in terms of another) were not to proceed from him, his state would 
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in every respect be the same had that thing proceeded from him. That 
[act] would not render him better in goodness and virtue and [would not] 
procure for him more praise or some other special objectives in himself; 
nor would its opposite [inaction] render him less in goodness and virtue 
and not procure for him praise or some other traditionally recognized and 
useful objectives. [Thus,] even if he did not enact this [benefit], he would 
not have refrained from doing what is most worthy of him and what is best. 
There would be no motive for him [to do] this, and there would be no 
giver of preponderance for that beneficial good (rather than its counter- 
part)?* to proceed from him to another. [As for] the likes of this [beneficia’ 
good], if it is not something that proceeds from a nature or a will that is 
not by way of a response to a motive but [rather] is in a different manner 
(that will be shortly known), then it does not proceed for something or 
another due to one of the causes. 

(45) [This brings us to the second alternative—namely, that,]?® on 
the contrary, it is necessary that it is worthier of the agent which intends 
it in the above mentioned manner that he [should] emanate the beneficial 
good on another because [this act] is the most worthy of him [and] its 
opposite not the most worthy of him. This, in the last analysis, reduces to 
a purpose connected with his essence, returns to his essence, and reverts 
to his essence. At this point, the existence of that purpose and its non- 
existence would not be on the same level in relation to his essence [and to] 
the perfections of his essence and its interests. Rather, its [proceeding] 
from his essence would be the same as the objectives proper to his essence. 
This, then, reverts to his essence attaining by this a special perfection 
and allotment. 

(46) In a similar way, the question, “Why?” will continue to repeat 
itself until it reaches the point of reverting to the essence. The example 
of this is, if it is said to the doer, “Why did you do this?” and he answers, 
“So that so-and-so would attain a beneficial objective,” and if it is then 
said to him, “Why did you want it that so-and-so should attain [such an] 
objective?” and he answers, “Because doing good to others is good,” 
[and] the question does not stop. Rather, it would be said, “And why do 
you seek that which is good?” If, then, the answer is given that this is 
because of a good that comes to him or an evil that is warded off him, 
the question comes to an end. For the attainment of what is good for 
everything, and the removal of evil from it, is what is sought after for its 


own sake, absolutely. 
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(47) As for pity, compassion, and tenderness toward another, [as well 
as] joy in what is good for another, depression for one’s shortcomings [in 
helping others], and the like, these are objectives [that are] proper to the 
agent and motives for which the doer is [sometimes] blamed or through 
which the level of his perfection is lowered. 

(48) Liberality, then, is the bestowal of perfection on one who, in all 
respects, is in no need of a benefit. Thus, this meaning would be a good 
in relation to the recipient and, in relation to the agent, liberality. Every 
bestowal of perfection would be a good in relation to the recipient, regard- 
less of whether or not it 1s accompanied by recompense; but [it] would 
not be liberality in relation to the agent unless there is no recompense. 
This, then, is the explanation of the reality of the [beneficial] good and 
of liberality. 

(49) We have discussed the causes and their states. It [now] remains 
for us to complete what we have to say about them. We thus say: 

(50) Although they are thought to combine in many of the things 
found in the sciences, these four causes, in the case of the things that do 
not move and in mathematical matters, they are thought to be without 
an agent—that is, a principle of motion. They are also thought not to 
have an end, because end is thought to belong to motion. Nor also [are 
they thought] to have matter, but that it is only their forms that are 
investigated. For this reason, there have been those who belittle [immo- 
bile things and mathematics], saying, “They do not point to a teleologi- 
cal cause.” 

(51) Hence, theoretical reflection on these belongs to this [meta- 
physical] science, not in [the sense] that one science treats them as [it 
treats] contraries—for they are not contraries—but because one science, 
in the manner in which this science is one, explains their state of affairs. 
This is because, even if we admit*® that these causes do not combine in all 
sciences so as to become among the common things occurring in the sub- 
jects of the various sciences, they [nonetheless] are also found in separate 
and different sciences. Even if they were [all] in one science, it would not 
be within the power*! of the practitioner of that one science—as, for 
example, the natural philosopher, in whose art all these principles are 
present—to explain them;*? [this is] because they are the principles 
of natural science, and [the natural philosopher] discusses [only] what 


occurs to them. 
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(52) The state of affairs, however, is other than this. For not every 
agent is a principle of motion, as has been said. Thus, mathematical things 
in their natures are necessitated in their existence through other things. 
Their natures do not separate from matter. And, even if they are stripped 
from matter in the estimative faculty, there would necessarily adhere to 
them, in the faculty of estimation, [characteristics] by way of division and 
configuration that are due to matter. It is almost the case that quantities 
are [instances] of matter close to [being] quantitative figures, [and] unities 
are also [instances of matter close] to [being] number, [and] number is 
[instances of matter close to] being the properties of number. Thesc, 
then, have an efficient principle and a receptive principle; and, wher : 
these two exist, there is a perfection. Perfection is the symmetry, the 
delimitation, and the order through which [mathematical entities] have 
the special properties that they have. They exist for the sake of being as they 
are in terms of symmetry, order, and delimitation. If one does not allow 
that this is perfection—that is, the end of motion—this is not preventive 
of its being good or of its being a cause because of [the very fact] that it 
is good. There also [in the realm of natural science] it was only a cause 
because it is a good; and then it so happened to that good to be a per- 
fection for a motion, since the path to it is through motion. 

(53) If it were not the case that the properties and concomitants 
which belong to these are ends to which the ways in which they are set 
lead, then the seeker would not seck [these properties and their conse- 
quences] in the materials [needed] for these ends. For the artisan moves 
matter so that it becomes circular, where the end is not circularity itself 
but, rather, is one of the properties and concomitants [of matter]; and, 
hence, the circle is sought for them. : 

(54) These causes have also come to share with other [causes]. The 
one engaged in this [metaphysical] science must, hence, also examine 
them. He must not merely examine what they have in common, but [he] 
must examine what specifically belongs to each science as such, yet being 
a principle for that science and an accident to what is in common. For 
this [metaphysical] science may consider the accidents that specify the 
particulars if these belong to their essence at first and have not as yet led 
[them] to become essential accidents for the subjects of the particular 
sciences. If these were isolated sciences, then the best of them would be 
teleology, and that would constitute wisdom, But now [that these sciences 
are not isolated sciences], this also constitutes the best part of this [meta- 
physical] science. I mean [by this best part] the science that examines 


the final causes of things. 
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BOOK SEVEN 
Consisting of three chapters 





Chapter [One] 


On the appendages of unity by way of haecceity and 
its divisions; the appendages of multiplicity by way of otherness, 
difference, and the well-known kinds of opposition 


(1) It seems as though we have given full discussion, in terms of this 
purpose of ours, to [those] matters pertaining to haecceity inasmuch as 
it is haecceity or the things that append to it. Moreover, the one and the 
existent may be equivalent in being predicates of things, so that every- 
thing that is said to be an existent from one consideration is, from a cer- 
tain consideration, correctly said to be one. [Now,] everything has one 
existence. For this reason, it is perhaps thought that what is understood 
by both is one [and the same]. But this is not the case. Rather, the two 
are one in subject—that is, whatever is described by the one is described 
by the other. If it were the case that what is understood by one is in all 
respects the same as what is understood by the existent, then the multiple 
inasmuch as it is multiple would not exist, as it is not one—[this] even 
though the one also occurs to it accidentally, so that it is said of multi- 
plicity that it is one multiplicity, though not inasmuch as it is multiplicity. 
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(2) It behooves us, then, that we should discuss matters that specifi- 
cally pertain to unity and its opposites—which is multiplicity—such as 
haecceity, homogeneity, agreement, equality, similarity, and their oppo- 
sites. Indeed, the discourse about the side opposing [unity] is greater. For 
unity is similar [in its various aspects], whereas what is contrary to it is 
varied, changeable, and ramified. Thus, that which is haecceity [in the 
case of multiplicity] consists in the realization for multiplicity of an aspect 
of unity in another respect. This [latter] includes that which is accidental 
and is analogous to the accidentally one. For, just as [in the former case] it 
is said, “There is one,” here it is said, “[There is] that which is the same.”! 
That which is the same in quality is [the] similar, that which is the same 
in quantity is [the] equal, that which is the same in relation is called the 
corresponding. As for the thing which is [the same] in essence, it is present 
in the things that render the essence subsistent. Thus, what is the same in 
genus is called homogeneous; what is the same in species is called similar, 
and also that which is called similar in properties is called resembling. 
The opposites of these are known through the knowledge of these. 

(3) The opposite of the identical absolutely is “the other.” Of “the 
other,” there is “the other” in genus and that which is “the other” in 
species—which is the same as “the other” in differentia—and “the other” 
by accident. It is possible for “the other” to be accidentally one thing while 
being “an other” in itself in two respects. As for “the something else,” 
this is a special term in idiomatic usage for the numerically different. “The 
other” is distinct from “the different” in that “the different” differs in terms 
of something, whereas “the other” may be other in itself. “The different” 
is more specific than “the other”—and likewise “the something else.” 

(4) If, among the things that are “other” in terms of the highest genus, 
there are some that indwell in matter, their very otherness in terms of the 
highest genus does not necessitate that they should not be together in one 
matter. As for the things that are “other” that differ in terms of the 
species below the proximate genera ([that, in turn, are] below the highest 
[genera]), it is not possible for them at all to be together in one subject. 

(5) All things that do not combine in one subject and in one respect and 
at one time are called opposites. Your have known in the Logic their num- 
ber and properties. Among them, possession and privation are subsumed 
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in one respect under “contradiction,” whereas contraries in [one] respect 
are subsumed under privation and possession. The mode in which priva- 
tion is included under the negative proposition is other than the mode of 
inclusion of the contrary under privation. 

(6) But you must know that privation is spoken of in different ways. 
It is thus said of that whose prerogative? is that it [duly] belong to some 
existent but [which] does not belong to [some particular existent] because 
it is not the prerogative [of the latter]* that [the former] should belong 
to it, even though [the] prerogative of [the former] is to exist for some 
thing [or another]. An example of this is sight. For its state of affairs [is 
such] that it [duly] belongs to some thing. But it is not a prerogative o. 
the wall that sight should belong to it. 

(7) [“Privation”] is said of that whose state of affairs [is such that] it 
belongs to the genus of a thing but not to the thing; and [it is said] of that 
which does not have a genus, either proximate or remote. And it is said 
of that whose state of affairs [is such that] it belongs to the species of the 
thing but whose state of affairs [is also] not [such as] to belong to its indi- 
vidual instance—as, for example, being female. It is [also] said of that 
whose prerogative is to belong to a thing but [which] does not belong to 
[the thing] absolutely, or does not belong to it at its proper time, or 
because [either] its time has not arrived yet (such as balding), or its time 
has passed (as with being toothless). The first mode corresponds to the 
negative statement very closely, but the other modes differ from it. 

(8) “Privation” is said of all [instances of | loss through compulsion. 
And privation is said of that which is lost but not completely. For the one- 
eyed person is not called blind, nor is he also absolutely one who has 
sight. This, however, is [partial privation] relative to the remote subject— 
that is, the human, not the eye. 

(9) Moreover, negation is predicated of privation, but [this] is not 
reversed. As for privation, it is not predicated of the contrary; for bitter- 
ness is not the privation of sweetness but is another thing in conjunction 
with the privation of sweetness. For privation alone may be in matter and 
it may be accompanying an entity that necessitates in matter the priva- 
tion of another entity, or [an entity] that exists only with privation. 
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(10) These, then, are the contraries. The reason for their opposition is 
not the difference of the genera—this we have shown. Rather, the reason 
for this is that their essences in themselves and their differentiae in them- 
selves prevent each other from combining [with each other] and corrupt- 
ing one another. And, since none of the high genera are contraries [of one 
another], it follows necessarily that the real contraries fall under genus 
and that [this should] be one genus. Hence, it necessarily follows that con- 
traries differ in terms of differentiae and that contraries are among [the 
things that are] “other” in terms of form—as, for example, blackness 
and whiteness under color, and sweetness and bitterness under taste. 

(11) As for good and evil, they are not, in reality, high genera. Gooc 
does not denote a univocal meaning, nor does evil. Nonetheless, evil in 
some respect denotes in each thing the privation of the perfection belong- 
ing to it; [as for] the good, [it denotes the] existence [of such a perfec- 
tion]. There is, hence, between them the opposition of privation and 
existence. As for rest and pain and their like, they share in a genus other 
than that of good and evil; they share in the sensible, the imaginable, 
and the like. They are, hence, not species of good and evil. 

(12) It looks as if the upholders of exoteric views among those engaged 
in theoretical reflection set their attention on things that are contrary 
and that have proximate genera that include them, where [one] class of 
[these contraries] agrees with the sensitive faculty or with the intellect and 
[another] class disagrees; and [another] class among them agrees with 
affirmation, another with differentia; and [another] class [is] contrary to 
either one of the two that happens to be. [The upholders of exoteric 
views then] picked up from these [classes of contraries] the meaning that 
agrees and the meaning that disagrees, making the one a genus for one 
class, the other [a genus] for another class. 

(13) But what is necessary is not like this. Rather, the signification 
of agreement and disagreement is the signification of concomitants. 
[This is] because they do not belong to things in themselves, but only 
through relation. 

(14) Moreover, if the things that agree and disagree are rendered as 
though they were two natures, then things are found for them that are 
appropriately rendered according to various considerations as if they were 
genera belonging to them. For, in one respect, they are included in the 
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aggregate of actions and affections; in another, in qualities; and, through 
other considerations, in relations. For, inasmuch as they proceed from 
things, they are actions; inasmuch as they come to exist in something from 
other things, they are affections; inasmuch as there are established from 
them, in their subjects, states that are stable, they are [included] among 
qualities; and, inasmuch as the agreeing agrees due to agreement, it 
belongs to the relative. 

(15) If the name [designating] agreement and disagreement is chan- 
nelled to one of these meanings itself, it becomes included in the genus 
proper to it. Jam not saying that one thing is included in different genera--— 
for this is one of the things we deem unlawful—but that every consideraticn 
is some other thing and is the thing included in another genus. Nor are 
these in reality genera, but they are like genera. [ This is] because they are 
things composed from a meaning, an act, an affection, a relation, or some 
other [similar] thing. It seems as though these are in themselves quali- 
ties, the other considerations being their necessary concomitants. More- 
over, with the exertion of all effort on your part to render agreement and 
disagreement among the things attributable to the high genera, [you 
must recognize that] to these natures belong [those] contraries that render 
two [diverse] natures [to be] true genera. [These latter contraries] are 
other than agreement and disagreement and are the ones included in 
[the genera]. You have learned this in its [proper] place. 

(16) As for the statement [affirming] the existence of the contraries 
in two contrary genera—for example, courage and rashness—this also 
is speaking very broadly. For courage in itself is a quality, and, in some 
other way of considering it, it is a virtue. Similarly, rashness in itself is a 
quality and, in some [other] way of considering it, a vice. Thus, virtue and 
vice are not among the genera of these qualities—just as the pleasant and 
the unpleasant are not two genera for odors and taste—but are concomi- 
tants thereof, according to [various] considerations attending them. 

(17) Thus, courage in itself is not contrary to either rashness or cow- 
ardice. The only two contraries that are included in the category of dis- 
position within quality are rashness and cowardice. As for courage, it 1s 
the contrary of “noncourage,” as we have said regarding equality and 
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what is contrary to it.t Moreover, “noncourage” is akin to a genus for 
rashness and cowardice. Thus, if courage is contrary to rashness, it is not 
contrary to it because of its own nature but is contrary to it only because 
of an accident [in courage ]—namely, that it is praiseworthy, [is] a virtue, 
and is useful, whereas that [other (namely, rashness)] is blameworthy, 
[is] a vice, and is harmful. Contraries in reality are the [things] that agree 
in genus and in the one subject. Thus, there would be among them the one 
subject that receives both contraries without undergoing change with 
respect to what is other than the two; and among them there would be a 
subject that first changes in terms of what is other than the two, so that ore 
of the two would occur [to such a subject]. Thus, with a certain mixture 
something becomes sweet; when it becomes bitter, it requires another 
mixture. This, however, is not the state of affairs in the change of the 
hot into the cold. 

(18) Since the two contraries are in [the one] genus, then either it is 
the case that the privation of each of the two within the nature of the 
genus is rendered necessary only by the [privation of] the other (where 
there would be no intermediary between them), or this is not the case. 
[If this is not the case,] then the difference [between] that multiplicity 
{and] either of the other two is either one difference (not a difference in 
which some are less or more), or this difference is varied. If varied in this, 
then some would be closer in similarity to it (where the closer in similarity 
to it would have some of its form), while some would consist in being 
extremely different from it (where this would be [that which is] contrary). 
Contrariety would then constitute the extreme in difference between 
opposites that agree in genus and matter. And this is because he? is stat- 
ing the truth in saying that the extreme in difference [obtains] whether or 
not there is an intermediary. This is because, if there are two things, each 
at the extreme distance from the other, then the contrary is complete 
difference. For this reason, the contrary of a thing is one. 

(19) If, on the other hand, someone were to make the extremity of 
difference and distance to obtain between the one and two other things 
that differ [from each other], this would be impossible. [This is] because 
the difference between the two of them would be either in one meaning in 
one respect (in which case the things differing from the one in one respect 
[would] agree in their form of disagreement and thus would constitute 
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one species, not many species); or [the difference between the two things 
and the one would be] in many respects (in which case these would con- 
stitute [many] aspects of contrariety, not one aspect). This, then, would 
not be by reason of the differentia which, once it attaches to the genus, 
produces the species without awaiting something ([and this] particularly 
in simple things). This you have known. Rather, this takes place by way 
of attachments and states that are necessary concomitants of the 
species. Our discussion is about one mode of contrariety. By “contrariety 
in essence” we do not mean substance and subject by his saying “in 
essence,” but by it we mean “that through which contrariety takes place, 
even if it were also quality.” It has become evident, then, that the coa- 
trary of one thing is one. 

(20) The mean in reality is that which, even though different, is [also] 
similar. Hence, in the change to the contrary, transfer to [the mean] 
must come first. For this reason, the black becomes grayish, or green, or 
red first, and then it becomes white. Means may occur for contraries 
through the negation of the two extremes. This may be due to the lack 
of a name when the mean is a mean. By this we intend the true mean— 
for example, that which is the not-hot and the not-cold, and if the luke- 
warm does not have a name.® The likes of this also belong to the genus. 
If it is placed outside the genus, as in his statement “neither light nor 
heavy,” then this is not in reality a mean but is only verbally a mean. As 
for positive disposition and privation, these would not have a mean in the 
subject, because they in themselves represent the affirmative and nega- 
tive statements [respectively], specified with a genus or a subject, and 
also with respect to [one] time and state. The relation of the positive dis- 
position and privation to that thing and state would be the relation of 
two contradictories to all of existence. And since there is no intermedi- 
ary between the two contradictories, likewise there is no intermediary 
between privation and positive disposition. 
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Chapter [Two] 


On relating the doctrine of the ancient philosophers 
regarding the exemplars and principles of mathematics 
and the reason calling for this; revealing the 
origin of the ignorance that befell them, by reason 
of which they deviated [ from the truth] 


(1) The time has come for us to devote ourselves exclusively to 
opposing opinions that have been uttered about forms, mathematics, 
separated principles, and universals that are contrary to our principles 
which we have established. [We will engage in this] even though, in the 
correctness of what we have said and the rules we have provided, there 
is, for the discerning, a directing of attention toward the resolution of all 
their doubts and [toward] showing their falsehood and the contradictions 
of their doctrines. Nonetheless, we will help by undertaking this our- 
selves because of what we hope will ensue from this [endeavor] by way of 
benefits that we will mention in the course of combating them—[benefits] 
which we may have missed [mentioning] in what we had [previously] 
presented and explained. 

(2) We say: Every art has a genesis wherein it is raw and unripe, 
except that after a while it matures and after some more time, it develops 
and is perfected. For this reason, philosophy in the early period of the 
Greeks’ occupation with it was rhetorical. It then became mixed with error 
and dialectical argument. Of its divisions, it was the natural which first 
attracted the masses. They then began to give attention to the mathe- 
matical [division], then to the metaphysical. They were involved in transi- 
tions from one part [of philosophy] to another that were not sound. 

(3) When they first made the transition from what is apprehended by 
the senses to what is apprehended by the mind, they became confused. 
[One] group thought that the division necessitates the existence of two 
things in each thing—as, for example, two humans in the idea of humanity: 
a corruptible, sensible human; and an intellectually apprehended, sepa- 
rate, eternal, and changeless human. For each of the two they assigned an 
existence. They termed the separable existence “exemplary existence,” 
and for each of the natural things they made a separable form that is 
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intellectually apprehended, being the [very] one that the mind receives, 
since the intelligible is something that does not undergo corruption, whereas 
every sensible of these [natural things] is corruptible. They [further] ren- 
dered the sciences and demonstrative proofs move in the direction of [the 
incorruptible intelligibles], these being the ones they treat. 

(4) It was known that Plato and his teacher, Socrates, went into excess 
in upholding this view, saying that there belongs to humanity one existing 
idea in which individuals participate and which continues to exist with 
their ceasing to exist. This [they held] is not the sensible, multiple, and 
corruptible meaning and is therefore the intelligible, separable meanir.g, 

(5) Another group did not perceive a separable existence for this for:n, 
but only for its principles. They rendered the mathematical entities that 
are separable in definition as deserving to be separable in existence. They 
made those natural forms that are not separable in definition not sepa- 
rable in essence. They [further] made the natural forms to be generated 
only through the connection of these mathematical forms with matter— 
as, for example, concavity. For it is a mathematical idea: once it connects 
with matter, it becomes “snub-nose-ness” and becomes a natural idea. It 
is then for concavity inasmuch as it is mathematical to separate [in exis- 
tence], even though inasmuch as it is natural it is not for it to separate.' 

(6) As for Plato, most of his inclination was [toward the view] that it 
is the forms that are separate. Regarding mathematical [entities], for him 
these were [intermediary] ideas between forms and natural things. For, 
even though they separate in definition, it is not permissible, according 
to him, that there should be a spatial dimension that does not subsist in 
matter. [This, he argued, is] because [the dimension] is either finite or 
infinite. If [it is] infinite and this is a consequence of its being simply a 
nature, then every dimension would be infinite. If this is a consequence 
of its being denuded from matter, then matter becomes the thing that 
furnishes restriction and form. Both ways are impossible. Indeed, the exis- 
tence of an infinite dimension is impossible. If it is finite, then its restric- 
tion within a limited bound and measured shape is due only to an affection 
occurring to it externally, not to its very nature. Form would be affected 
only by its matter. It would thus be [both] separate and not separate. This 
is impossible. Hence, [mathematical things] must be intermediary. 
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(7) As for the others,” they rendered the principles of natural things 
mathematical objects, rendered them the things that are in truth the 
intelligibles, and rendered them in truth the separable entities [in exis- 
tence]. They stated that if they strip the corporeal states from matter, 
then only magnitudes, shapes, and numbers remain. This is because the 
passive qualities and [all] affections derive from the nine categories, [with] 
positive dispositions, power, and absence of power being matters that 
belong to things possessing affections, positive dispositions, and powers. 
As for relation, the things [in this category] that are connected with the 
likes of [the above] are also material. Hence, there remains “place,” which 
is quantitative; “time,” which is quantitative; and “situation,” which is 
quantitative. As for action and affection, these are material. There results 
from [all] this [the notion] that everything that is not quantitative is 
attached to matter. [But] the principle of what is attached to matter is 
[itself] not attached to matter. Hence, mathematical things become the 
principles and the things that are, in truth, the intelligibles, everything 
else not being an intelligible. For this reason, no one gives a definition 
of color, taste, and the like that is worthy of any attention. For {such a 
thing] is related to a [sensible] apprehending faculty. As such, the mind— 
according to them—does not apprehend it intellectually; it is only imag- 
ined by the imaginative faculty following sensation. 

(8) They said: “As for numbers, quantities, and their states, these 
are intellectually apprehended in themselves. Therefore, it is they that are 
separate.” Some people [however] made these principles but did not make 
them separate. These are the followers of Pythagoras. They composed 
everything from unity and duality. They made.unity within the bound of 
the good and what is restricted and made duality within the bound of evil 
and what is unrestricted. 

(9) [Another] group made the principles [as consisting of] the exces- 
sive, the deficient, and the equal. They made the equal take the place of 
hyle, since it is from [the equal] that the change into the two extremes 
is to take place. Another group made [the equal] take the place of form 
because [form] is the restricted and limited, whereas there is no limit to 
the excessive and the deficient. 

(10) Then they branched out regarding the matter of composing the 
whole from mathematical entities. Thus, some made number the princi- 
ple of quantity, composing the line from two units and the surface from 
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four units. Some gave each of the two a separate bound. Most of them 
[maintained] that number is the principle, that unity is the primary 
principle, and that unity and haecceity are necessary concomitants or 
synonymous [in meaning]. They [further] ordered number and its for- 
mation from unity in three ways: one with respect to numerical number, 
the second with respect to mathematical number, and the third in terms 
of repetition. 

(11) As for the mode of numerical number, they made “oneness” at 
the beginning of the ordering, then “twoness,” then “threeness.” As for 
mathematical number, they made unity a principle, then the seconc, 
then the third, [and so on], ordering number in terms of the successioi 
of one unit after another. As for the third [mode], they made the forma- 
tion of number come about through the repetition of the same unity, not 
by the addition of another to it. : 

(12) One is astonished at a Pythagorean party that maintains that 
number is composed of unity and substance, since unity, they maintain, 
does not subsist by itself. For it is unity if something and the receptacle 
is a substance. It is then [they argue] that composition takes place, and 
thus multiplicity comes to be. 

(13) Among these, some make for every mathematical numerical 
rank a form corresponding to an existing form.? Thus, when abstraction 
takes place there will be a numerical rank; and when mixture with mat- 
ter takes place there will be the form of man, or of horse—this for the 
meaning we have previously indicated. [Another] group holds that there 
is a difference between these numerical forms and the exemplars—some 
of them rendering [the numerical forms as] intermediaries, as previ- 
ously explained. 

(14) Most of the Pythagoreans hold the view that mathematical num- 
ber is the principle but that it is not separate [in existence]. Some allow 
the composition of geometrical forms from units and, hence, disallow the 
halving of quantities. Others see no harm in [maintaining] that mathe- 
matical objects are composed of numbers that, after composition, may 
undergo infinite division. Some of them make numerical forms different 


from geometrical forms. 
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(15) If you give thought [to this matter], you will find the bases of 
the causes of error, in all the things wherein these people have gone 
astray, to be five [in number]. 

(16) One of them is their belief that, if a thing is abstracted such 
that the consideration of another thing is not connected with it, then it 
is separated from it in existence. It is as though, if attention is paid to the 
thing alone—T[a thing] that has an associate—in a manner that gives no 
attention to its associate,* [this] would render it not adjoining its associate 
In short, if it is considered without the condition of [its] conjunction 
with another, then it is believed that it is considered with the condition 
that there is no conjunction [with another], so that [according to this 
view] it was only suitable to be examined because it was not conjoined, 
but separate. For this reason it was believed that, since the mind attains 
the intelligibles existing in the world without attending to‘what is con- 
joined to them, the mind attains nothing but [what is] separate among 
them.’ This, however, is not the case. Rather, each thing has one consid- 
eration with respect to itself and another consideration with respect to 
its relatedness to something conjoining it. 

(17) If we apprehend the form of the human intellectually—for 
example, inasmuch as it is the form of the human alone—we would have 
apprehended intellectually an existent alone with respect to its essence. 
But, inasmuch as we have [so] apprehended it, it does not follow that it 
alone is separate [in existence]. For that which is mixed with another, 
inasmuch as it is itself, is inseparable from [the other]® by way of negation, 
not by way of equipollence, in terms of which separation in subsistence is 
understood.’ It is not difficult for us to direct attention through perception 
or some other state to one of the two things whose role is not to separate 
from its companion in subsistence—even though it separates from it in 
definition, meaning, and reality, since its reality is not entered in the 
reality of the other. For conjunction necessitates connectedness, not per- 
meation in meanings. 

(18) The second cause is their error concerning the one. For, when we 
say that humanity is one, we do not intend by this that it is one meaning 
which is the very one found in many and thus becomes many through rela- 
tion, as in the case of one father that happens to be [a father] of many; 
rather, it is akin to [many] fathers [in relation] to diverse sons.* We have 
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discussed this fully in other places.° These people did not know that we 
say of many things that their meaning is one—meaning by this that, if we 
suppose any one of them to occur first to matter which is of the same 
state as it is for the other[s], there would ensue from it this one individual. 
Similarly, if any of them comes first to the intellect, becoming imprinted 
in it, then that one meaning would result from it. If [on the other hand] 
one comes first [to the mind], the other becomes inoperative: it would not 
enact anything.'® [This would be] like warmth. If it occurs to matter that 
has moisture in it, it would cause another meaning; or, if it occurs to a 
mind to which the idea [of] moisture and its intelligible has first come, :t 
would enact a different meaning. Had they understood the meaning of the 
one in this, it would have sufficed them. This [misunderstanding of what 
the one means] is what had led them astray. 

(19) The third is their ignorance that our statement, “Such and such 
[a thing when considered] inasmuch as it is such and such [a thing] is 
something other [than the thing in question], differing in definition from 
it,” is a contradictory statement. This is similar to [the case when] an erring 
person is asked, “Is the human, inasmuch as he is the human, one human 
or many?” [and] answers, “He is either one or many.” For the human inas- 
much as he is the human is only the human. Inasmuch as he is the human, 
he is nothing other than the human. Oneness and multiplicity are other 
than the human. We have also finished with explaining this. 

(20) The fourth [error] is their supposition that if we say that 
humanity exists always, permanently, this is the same as our saying 
[that] humanity is either one or many. This would only be the case if our 
saying “humanity” and [our saying] “humanity that is either one or 
many” are one and the same meaning. Similarly, they must not suppose 
that if they admit to themselves that humanity is permanent, then they 
are necessarily [committed to the view] that the one specific humanity is 
permanent so as to posit an eternal humanity. 

(21) The fifth [error] is their belief that if material things are caused, 
then their causes are necessarily any of the things that can separate. For it 
is not the case that, if material things are caused and mathematical things 
are separate, then it follows necessarily that the mathematical things are 
their causes. Rather, [their causes] may be other substances that are not 
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among the nine categories.'! Nor have they ascertained the core of the 
truth that the definitions of geometrical [figures] among mathematical 
[objects] absolutely do not dispense with matter, even though they can 
do without some kind of matter.” 

(22) It seems that these are things for the ascertainment of which 
[certain] principles we have already discussed suffice. Let us, then, apply 
ourselves to [refuting] those who uphold [the doctrine] of mathemati- 


cal objects. 


Chapter [Three] 


On refuting the doctrine [of the separate existence] 
of mathematical [objects] and exemplars 


(1) We say: If among mathematical things there is a mathematical 
object separate from the sensible mathematical object at all, then in the 
sensible thing either there would be no mathematical object or there 
would be [a mathematical object]. If in the sensible thing there is no 
mathematical object, then it necessarily follows that there is no quadri- 
lateral, circular, or enumerable sensible thing. If none of [these things] is 
sensible, then what way is there to establish their existence [or], indeed, 
[even] to imagine them? For the principle of their being imagined is 
likewise [derived] from sensible existence—so [much so] that, if we sup- 
pose, through our estimative faculty, an individual who has apprehended 
none of [these] by the senses, we will judge that he does not imagine, nor, 
indeed, intellectually apprehend any of them. However, we have estab- 
lished the existence of many of them in what is sensible. 

(2) If [on the other hand] the nature of mathematical objects may also 
exist in sensible things, then there would be a consideration of that nature 
in itself. Its essence, then, either would correspond in definition and 
meaning with the separate [mathematical entity] or would differ from it. 
If it were different from it, then the intelligible mathematical objects 
would be things other than those we imagine and intellectually appre- 
hend. We would [then] require a new proof to establish the existence [of 
the former] and, after this, [to] engage in examining the state of their 
separateness. Thus, what they have done in rendering [mathematical 
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objects] eternal so as to dispense with establishing their existence, and 
in preoccupying themselves with giving priority to the task of showing 
their separateness, represents an unreliable course of action. 

(3) If [the nature of the mathematical object in sensible things] cor- 
responds with and shares [the] definition of [the separate mathematical 
object], then either those [mathematical objects] in sensible things have 
come to be by reason of their nature alone—but, then, how would that 
which has its definition become separate?—or else this is something that 
occurs to them through some cause (they being exposed to this, their 
definitions not preventing this [from] occurring to them). Thus, it woud 
be the prerogative of these separate things to become material, and 
would be the prerogative of these material things to become separated. 
But this is contrary to what they hold and [to that] upon which they built 
the basis of their view. 

(4) Furthermore, this matter, which is conjoined with accidents, 
either will need the separated [entities] or will not. If it needs separated 
[entities], it would then only need the separated [things] other than 
itself for their natures, and hence the separated [things, in turn,] would 
also need other [separated things]. If it needed the separated [things] 
only because of what has accidentally occurred to it—so that, if it were not 
for that occurrence, it would not at all have needed the separated [things] 
and there would be no necessity at all for the existence of the separated 
[things]—then an accidental occurrence to the thing would necessitate 
the existence of something prior to it and which has no need of it. It will 
[also] render the separated things in need of [matter]? in order that they 
would necessarily have existence. P 

(5) If this is not the case, but the existence of the separated [things] 
necessitates the existence [of matter] with this accident, then why is it that 
the accident is necessitated in [what is] other than [the separated things 
and] not in themselves, when the nature [of the separated and of the 
not-separated thing] agree? If [matter and accident] do not need the 
separated [things], then the separated [things] would not be in any man- 
ner whatsoever their causes, nor first principles. It follows necessarily that 
these separated [things] would be deficient. For this [mathematical] thing 
connected with matter has attached to it, by way of powers and actions, 
[things] that do not exist for the separated [thing]. How different is a 
simple human form? from the form of a living, active human! 
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(6) One is astonished by them, since they make the line abstracted in 
its subsistence from the surface, and the point from the line. What, then, 
combines the two in the natural body? Is it one nature in the two that neces. 
sitates this? Similarly, [something] must bring the two together, whether 
[this something] were a separated [thing] or another power—a soul, an 
intellect, or a Creator. Moreover, how is the line prior to the complete body 
in the way causes are prior when it is not its form? For the line is not the 
form of corporeality, nor does it enact [the body], nor is it its teleological] 
end. Rather, if at all, it is the body which is complete [and] perfect in its 
dimensions that is the teleological end of the line and [something] othe - 
than it. Nor is [the line} the [body’s] hyle. Rather, it is something that is 
consequent on it by way of [the body being] finite and its being cut. 

(7) Moreover, the one who upholds the doctrine of numbers must 
make the inequality between things through augmentation and diminu- 
tion of multiplicity. The difference between man and horse would consist 
in that one is “more [than the other],” the other “less.” [But] “the less” 
always exists in “the more.” Hence, one would exist in the other. From 
this, the entry of some opposites [subsumed] under others would neces- 
sarily follow, which is a false contradiction. 

(8) Among those [thinkers] some make the units equal so that that 
by which the more differs from the less would be a part of the less. But 
some among them make the units also unequal. If these differ in defini- 
tion, then they are not units except in an equivocal sense. If these do not 
differ in definition but are—after agreement in definition—greater and 
lesser, then either the increase of the greater of these is in terms of 
something in it in potency, as with measures (in which case unity would 
be a measure, not the principle of measure) [or] if the increase of the 
greater is in terms of something actually in it such as numbers, then 
unity would be plurality. 

(9) It follows necessarily for those upholding the doctrine of numeri- 
cal number, composing from it the forms of natural things, to do one of 
two things: They must either make for the separated existing number a 
finite termination—in which case its finitude would obtain at one limit 
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rather than [any] other of the invented [limits] that remain unrealized*— 
or make it infinite, thereby rendering the forms of natural things infinite. 

(10) These [latter] make the first unity other than each of the two 
unities that are in duality. Then they make the first duality other than 
the duality in trinity and prior to it, and similarly with what comes after 
trinity. This is impossible. For between the first duality and the duality in 
the trinity there is no essential difference, but [a difference] only through 
something accidental—namely, the conjoining of a thing to it. But the 
conjoining of one thing to another cannot negate its essence. If it were to 
negate its essence, it would not be conjoined [to it] because what is con- 
joined is conjoined to the existent. As for that which corrupts, it is not 
something that is conjoined [to another]. And how can unity corrupt the 
two unities [in duality] except by corrupting one by one the two? And how 
would unity be a corruptor of unity? If it were to corrupt it, there would 
be no duality. Rather, duality by the conjunction of {an additional] unity to 
it does not become different in essence from the duality in its existence 
not conjoined to unity. For unity through conjoining does not change in 
state, but renders the whole greater and keeps the part as it is. 

(11) In brief, if the unities are similar and the composition 1s the 
same, the two natures would correspond, unless something accidental 
that changes and corrupts were to occur. It is impossible for the unities not 
to be similar. For number is formed from similar unities and nothing else. 

(12) Some people among these, however, say that there attaches to 
duality inasmuch as it is duality a unity other than the unity of trinity, and 
as such the unity of duality is other than the unity of trinity. From this it 
necessarily follows that “tenness” is not composed of two “fivenesses” as 
the two “fivenesses” are, because the ones of the ten are other than the 
ones of “fiveness.” Hence, “tenness” is not composed of two “fivenesses.” 


Moreover, it follows necessarily that the ones of “fiveness” if it is a part of 


ten are different from its ones if it is part of fifteen. But perhaps they are 
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saying, “The ‘fiveness’ in the fifteen is other than the ‘fiveness’ in the 
simple ‘tenness’ because it is the ‘fiveness’ of a ‘tenness’ which is part of 
fifteen.” [If so,] it follows necessarily that, if “fiveness” is added to “ten- 
ness,” it would not become fifteen, unless its ones undergo change—and 
all this is impossible. 

(13) Moreover, if the “fiveness” of the ten is not equal to absolute 
“fiveness,” then it would not be “fiveness” except in an equivocal [use of 
the] term. It becomes urgent [then] to understand the meaning of “five- 
ness” in [the ten] beyond the equivocation in expression. If [on the other 
hand] it is equal, then the ones in all of them would be equal, the sanie 
with dualities and trinities. The form of trinity, then, would exist within 
“fourness.” But [according to these people] trinity is a form for a natural 
species; similarly, “fourness.” There would then exist in natural species 
the species of contrary things. Thus, for example, if a certain number is 
a form for man and another number, either greater or smaller, a form 
for horse, then, if [the latter form] is greater [in number], the species 
man would exist in the [species] horse, and, if lesser, the species horse 
would exist in the [species] man. It follows necessarily, then, that there 
will be [one] form of species preceding [several] species and [one] form 
of species succeeding [several] species if some have greater composition 
than others and if the composition of species from [other] species does 
not run an infinite course. [Finally], how can there be an existing number 
having an essential order in terms of unity and duality that goes to 
infinity in act? The impossibility of this has been shown.5 

(14) As for those who generate number through repetition with unity 
remaining constant for the one, the only meaning of repetition one under- 
stands in this is the bringing to be of something numerically other than 
the first. If repetition enacts number and each of the first and second 
does not have unity, then unity is not the principle for the composition of 
number. If the one inasmuch as it is one is unity and the second inasmuch 
as it is second is unity, then there are two unities. For unity is not repeated 
unless it would be there in one succession after another.® And this suc- 
cession would have to be either temporal or essential. If [it is] temporal 
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and [unity] is not annihilated in the intermediate [stage], then it would 
be as it was [before], not something that has been repeated. If it ceases 
to exist and is then brought into being, then what has been brought into 
being is another individuality. If [the succession] is essential, then this 
[consequence] is more evident. 

(15) Another [group of] people made postulated unity as hyle for 
number; another group made it as form because [unity] is predicated of 
everything. One is astonished by the Pythagoreans when they made the 
indivisible unities the principles of measures, knowing [full well] that 
measures regress in indivisibility ad infinitum. 

(16) One group has said, “If unity associates with matter, it becomes 
a point. On the same analogy, duality becomes a line, trinity a surface, 
and being, a quadrilateral—a body. “[But if this were the case], then 
there would either be matter common to all [of these] or else each one 
of them would have another matter. If they have one [common] matter, 
then matter at one time would become a point, then it would change into 
a body, and then change [again] into a point. This—in addition to being 
impossible—necessitates that the point’s being a principle for the body 
has no greater claim over the body’s being the principle for the point; 
rather, both may well be among things that succeed one another over one 
subject. If [on the other hand] their materials differ, then in the matter 
of duality there would be no unity—in which case there would be no 
duality in the matter of duality. It follows, then, that these things cannot 
exist at all with each other. 

(17) According to the ascertained doctrine, however, the point exists 
only in the line, which is in the surface, which is in the body, which is in 
matter. The point is not a principle except in the sense of being an 
extremity. In reality, however, it is body which is the principle in the 
sense that it is subject to having finitude obtain by it. 

(18) One is astonished at one who makes augmentation and diminu- 
tion a principle, making thereby the relative a principle. The relative is 
[something] that occurs accidentally to another among existents and is 


posterior to all things. 
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(19) Moreover, how can they render multiplicity in existence? For 
the second unity that exists in multiplicity is related to the first, if it exists 
in itself. In what, then, does one unity differ from another? That whose 
existence is in itself necessary does not become multiple, and it differs 
from [another] thing only in substance, not numerically. If [multiplicity, 
as they conceive it,] comes about through the division of a unity, then 
unity is nothing else but measure. If it comes about through another 
cause, then unity has a cause existing in its nature and is not one of the 
things that [exist] by themselves and [not] one of the principles that 
exist and have no cause. 

(20) Then how is it that they placed unity and plurality among tke 
contraries and divided them into good and evil? Some of them inclined 
toward making number belong to the good because of what it includes 
by way of arrangement, composition, and order. Some inclined toward 
making unity belong to the good. But, if unity belongs to the good, how, 
then, is evil generated from the good? And how does the increase of good 
become evil? If [on the other hand] plurality is good and unity evil, then 
how does good result from the increase of evil? And how [can] the first 
and the principle be evil so that the better became the effect [and] the 
more deficient the cause? 

(21) Some of them placed [both] number and unity within the cate- 
gory of the good and made hyle evil. If hyle is caused, it would have a cause 
which will be attributed either to hyle or to form. If it is attributed to 
hyle, you will [immediately] know what is intended by [such a] statement.” 
If it is attributed to form, then how does the good engender evil? If it is 
not caused, then it is necessary in itself. It would then be either receptive 
of division or denuded [of divisibility]. If in itself it is receptive of divi- 
sion, then it is measure composed of units, according to their opinion, in 
which case it also belongs to the good. If in itself it is not divisible, then 
its essence is unitary, and the unitary inasmuch as it is unitary is good; 
for, according to them, the good has no meaning other than except its 
being unity and order [composed] of number—unity, for them, being 


more worthy of this. 
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(22) If they make unity’s being unity other than its being good, then 
all their principles are contradicted. And if they make the unitary good- 
ness, it would necessarily follow from this that hyle, because it is unitary, 
is goodness. Moreover, if the unitary includes goodness but [the latter] is 
[something] that attaches to it, being foreign to it, then let the thing to 
which [goodness] attaches be separated from it, and then this very same 
inquiry [continues to be] necessary for it. 

(23) [Moreover,] how are warmth, coldness, heaviness, and lightness 
generated from number so that there would be a number that necessi- 
tates that something move upward and a number that necessitates tha. 
something move downward? The falsity of this is [so obvious a thing: 
that there is no need to undertake showing [it]. 

(24) Some people among them made the things [that exist] to be 
generated from a number that corresponds with a quality and exists 
with it. As such, the principles would not be numbers [alone], but num- 
bers, qualities, and other things. And this, for them, is impossible. 

(25) Know, after all this, that mathematical things do not separate 
from goodness. This is because they are in themselves possessors of an 
abundant share of arrangement, order, and symmetry. Thus, each of 
them is in accordance with what it ought to have. And this is the good 
of all things. 
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BOOK EIGHT 
On knowing the First Principle of all 
existence and on knowing His attributes; 


[consisting of ] seven chapters 





Chapter [One] 


On the finitude of the efficient and the receptive causes 


(1) Now that we have arrived at this stage in our book, it behooves us 
to conclude it with [the question] of the knowledge of the First Principle 
of all existence—whether He exists, whether He is one (having no com- 
panion in His rank, and no equal)—and to indicate His rank in existence, 
the ordering of the existents and their ranks below Him, and the state of 
return to Him, [in all this] seeking His help. 

(2) The first thing we ought to do in this is to show that the causes 
are in all respects finite, that in each of their classes there is a first prin- 
ciple, that the Principle of all of them is one, that He differs from all 
[other] existents, that He alone is the Necessary Existent, and that, in the 
case of every [other] existent, the beginning of its existence is from Him. 

(3) We say: As for [the fact] that the cause of a thing’s existence 
coexists with it, it is [something] that has been previously presented and 
ascertained for you.! 
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(4) We then say: If we suppose an effect and suppose for it a cause, 
and for its cause a cause, it is impossible that for every cause there would 
be a cause ad infinitum. [This is] because, [with regard to] the effect, its 
cause, and the cause of its cause, if all [three] are considered in relation 
to each other, the cause of the cause would be a first absolute cause to 
the two things, the two things having the relation of being an effect to it, 
even though they would differ in that one is an effect through an inter- 
mediary [and] the other an effect without an intermediary. This [being an 
absolute cause] would not be the case either with the last or the middle 
{effect] because the middle—which is the cause that is contiguous wih 
the effect—is a cause of one thing only, whereas the [second] effect is 
not a cause of anything. Each of the three has a special characteristic. 
The special characteristic of the extreme which is caused is that it is not 
the cause of anything. The special characteristic of the other extreme is 
that it is the cause of all that is other than itself. The special character- 
istic of the intermediary is that it is the cause of one extreme and the 
effect of another extreme. 

(5) The intermediary [will have this special characteristic] regardless 
of whether [it] is one or more than one and, if it is more than one, regard- 
less of whether it is finitely ordered or infinitely ordered. For, if it is 
ordered in terms of a finite plurality, then the sum of the number between 
the two extremes would be as one intermediary that shares the specific 
characteristic of the intermediacy with respect to the two extremes, and 
each of the two extremes will [still] have [its] special characteristic. 

(6) Similarly, if it is ordered as an infinite plurality and the extreme 
is not realized,” then the entire infinite extreme would share in the special 
characteristic of intermediacy. [This is] because whatever aggregate you 
take [from this infinite chain] would be a cause for the existence of the 
last effect and would [itself] be caused, since each of one [of its members] 
would be caused and the aggregate would be dependent in its existence 
on it. What is dependent on what is caused is [itself] caused, except that 
this aggregate is a condition for the existence of the last effect and a 
cause of it. And, the more you add, [enlarging] the encompassment [of the 
intermediaries], the judgment regarding the infinite would remain [the 
same]. Hence, it is impossible for an aggregate of causes to exist without 
including an uncaused cause and a first cause. For [otherwise] all of what 
is infinite would be an intermediary, yet without an extreme, and this is 
impossible. The statement of one who says that they—I mean, the causes 
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preceding causes—are infinite ([this] with his admitting the existence 
of two extremes such that there would be two extremes and, between 
them, infinite intermediaries) does not impede the purpose we are after: 
namely, to establish the [existence of the] first cause. 

(7) However, the statement of one who says that there are here two 
extremes and infinite intermediaries is a statement he utters with his 
tongue, without conviction. This is because, if [the intermediary] has an 
extreme, then it is finite in itself. For, if what is enumerated does not 
reach its extreme, then this is a meaning that pertains to the enumer- 
ated, not a meaning pertaining to the thing itself. For a thing to be finite 
consists in its having an extreme, and whatever there is between two 
extremes is necessarily limited by the two. 

(8) Thus, it has become evident from all these statements that there 
is here a first cause. For, [even] if that which is between the two extremes 
were not finite and the extreme exists, then that extreme would be a first 
for what is infinite and a cause that is not caused. 

(9) This explanation is suitable to be made an explanation for the 
finitude of all the classes of the kinds of causes, even though we have used 
it with respect to the efficient causes. Indeed, you have known that what- 
ever has an order is finite by nature. This is in the Physics,? even though it 
was similar to somewhat of an intrusion there. Let us, then, proceed to 
show the finitude of causes that are parts of the existence of a thing and 
[that are] temporally prior. These are the causes that are specifically 
designated as “elemental.” These constitute that [thing] from which 
a[nother] thing comes to be by being an essential part of the [first] thing. 

(10) In brief, understand by our saying “a thing from [another] 
thing” that something that belonged to a first thing entered the existence 
of a second. [This is] either the substance or essence belonging to the 
first thing (as, for example, the human in the boy, when it said that from 
him a man came to be), or a part of the substance and essence that 
belonged to the first thing (as, for example, the hyle in the water, when 
it is said that air comes to be from it). Do not take into consideration 
what is understood of somebody’s statement that such and such is from 
such and such if the latter is posterior to it, where the expression “from” 
indicates nothing of the essence of the first, but only posteriority. 
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(11) We say: A thing’s being in another—not in the sense of [being] 
after the [other] thing, but in the sense that in the second there is some- 
thing from the first included in its substance—is said in two ways: 

(12) One of the two is in the sense that the first is what it is in that it 
moves by nature toward perfecting [itself] through the second. An exam- 
ple of this is the boy who is a boy only because he is on the path toward 
manhood. If he becomes a man, he does not undergo corruption but 
becomes complete. [This is] because no substantial thing is removed from 
him—nor, moreover, an accidental thing, except what is connected with 
deficiency and by his being still in potency with respect to final perfectior. 

(13) The second [way] is that it is not in the nature of the first [thing] 
to move toward the second, even though the disposition to receive its 
form adheres to it necessarily—not, however, with respect to its quiddity 
but by way of that which carries its quiddity. And, if the second is from it, 
it is not from its substance that is in actuality, except in the sense of 
“after,” but is from part of its substance—namely, the second part con- 
nected with potentiality. An example of this is water that becomes air 
only by the casting off of its watery form from its hyle, the form of air 
becoming realized for it. 

(14) The first part, as it will not escape you, [is the one] where the 
substance belonging to the first [thing] will be the very [substance] that is 
realized for the second [thing]. [In the case of] the second part, it is not 
the very substance of the first [thing] that is realized for the second, but 
only a part of it, and the substance [in the first thing] undergoes corruption. 

(15) Since, in the first of the two divisions, there is some substance 
which is prior [but now] existing in that which is posterior,* it is either the 
very [substance that existed in the prior] or part of it. The second [thing] 
would be the sum of the substance of the first and a perfection added to 
it. And, since it has been previously known that the finite thing existing in 
actuality does not have actual parts—whether in terms of measure or 
meaning—that have orderings that are infinite, we will thereby dispense 
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with engaging in showing whether or not it is possible for a subject of 
this sort to precede [another] subject, [and so on] ad infinitum.° 

(16) As for the second of the two divisions, the necessity of finitude in 
it is also obvious. [This is] because the first [thing] is the second only in 
potency, by reason of the opposition between its form and the form of 
the second. This opposition is confined to the transformation of the two 
extremes in that each of the two is subject to the other, so that this is 
corrupted {to become] that and that [is corrupted to become] this. At 
this point, neither of the two is in reality prior to the other, but its priority 
would be accidental—in terms, that is, of individuality, not in terms of 
specificity. For this reason, the nature of water does not have a greater 
claim to be the principle of air than [the nature] of air has [to be the 
principle of] water; rather, it is as though the two are equivalent in exis- 
tence.® As for this individual [instance] of water, it can be [a principle] 
for this individual [instance] of air. And there is nothing to impede mat- 
ters if it so happens that these individual [instances] have neither an end 
nor a beginning. 

(17) We are not speaking here about what in its individuality (not in 
its specificity) is a principle and what is accidentally (not essentially) a 
principle. For we allow that there are infinite causes in the past and 
future. But it is incumbent on us to show finitude in the things that are 
causes in their essences. This is the state of affairs in the second of the 
two divisions—[this] after we also seek assistance from what has been 
said in the Physics. 

(18) The first part, however, is the one where [the thing] in itself'is a 
subjective [material] cause. But the converse, whereby the second becomes 
a cause of the first, does not obtain. For, inasmuch as the second is at [the 
stage] of completion and the first at [the stage] of moving toward comple- 
tion, it is not possible that there would be a movement toward completion 
after completion has been realized in the way that it is possible for com- 
pletion to take place after the movement toward completion. Thus, it 1s 
possible for a man to [come to be] from a boy, but it is not possible for a 


boy [to come to be] from a man. 
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Chapter [Two] 


Concerning doubts adhering to what has 
been said, and the resolution thereof 


(1) We have preferred in this exposition to stay close to what has been 
stated in the first teaching in the book bearing the name The Lesser 
Alpha. There are doubts about this subject that we must bring forth, and 
[we will] then devote ourselves to resolving them. Thus, someone may say: 

(2) “The First Teacher did not exhaust the division in [the case of a 
thing’s being from another, because he stated this [only] in two respects. 
One of the two is a thing’s generation from another that is contrary to 
it—in general, generation [from another] by way of transformation. The 
second is the thing’s completing itself through the thing toward which it 
moves and which is in the process of generation. 

(3) “This does not exhaust the division, because everything that is 
generated from another will first be generated in two ways—namely, 
either that the first, from which [the thing] is generated, [remains] in the 
way it exists, nothing of it ceasing to exist, only the notion of prepared- 
ness or what relates to it becoming corrupted; or that the first [is such 
that] it is only possible for the second to be generated from it by the ceas- 
ing to exist of something from [this] first. 

(4) “The first part [is such that] it is either [the case] that the thing 
is generated from it only when [the latter] is disposed [for such] and, 
thus, [the generated thing] becomes actual all at once, without adopting 
a [gradual] path; or only [when] it is disposed, and [the generated thing] 
becomes actual through a continuous motion, wherein it is in [a state] 
between pure disposition and pure completion. 

(5) “Thus, the generated thing in the first part is related to having 
been generated from one state, as [in] our saying, ‘From one ignorant of 
such and such a matter, there came to be one knowledgeable [of it].’ The 
generated thing in the second part is, at one time, related to being gen- 
erated from a state following a [gradual] path, as when we say, ‘A man 
came to be from a boy’; and, at another [time, it is related to being gen- 
erated] from a state of being only disposed, as when we say, ‘A man is 
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gencrated from a sperm.’ For the designation ‘boy’ is for the one pre. 
pared to become perfected as a man while on the way [to becoming 
a man], whereas the term ‘sperm’ is [applied] to the one prepared to 
become a human without the condition of being on the way [to becoming 
a human]. 

(6) “Thus the First Teacher has left out from the divisions that 
which completion is, where that from which it is generated is not related 
to the motion that is towards perfection. Moreover, not every actualiza- 
tion from a pure preparedness is a perfection. For the soul may believe 
the erroneous opinion and move from potentiality to actuality regarding 
it. But [it] would not be by way of perfection, nor, moreover, by way of 
transformation. 

(7) “Also, generable things are formed from the elements. They thus 
become transformed when mixed, but not corrupted in their essential 
forms, as you have known. Hence, the mixture would not exist in them, 
not because the opposite of the mixture ceases to exist, but simply because 
of its nonexistence. This division would not belong to the division exem- 
plified by air coming to be from water. This is because the elements do 
not become corrupted in their species but become transformed. Nor does 
it belong to the division exemplified by the man coming to be from the 
boy. [This is] because this is not convertible; thus, the boy would not 
come to be with the corruption of the man, whereas {in the former case] 
it is convertible. Thus, from the mixture there would come to be some- 
thing that becomes mixed after the corruption of the [first] mixture. 

(8) “Moreover, [Aristotle] did not discuss the subject inasmuch as it 
is the subject, but only in terms of what the expression ‘generation from 
a thing’ indicates. It is known that this is not said of every relation of the 
generated thing to its subject. For [that thing] among! [the things] dis- 
posed to have a thing generated through perfecting itself has no name 
with respect to its being [something that has] a disposition; and no change 
from its state prior to its becoming something actualized accompanies 
it. Thus, it is not said that a thing is generated from it. Hence, it is not 
said that a man is generated from the human, but [only] from the boy. 
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[ This is] because ‘boy’ is a name for [the boy] by way of his being incom- 
plete and because he becomes complete only through transformations 
[that take place] also on the way of development. It is as though, when 
named [it] has a meaning indicating a name that will cease [to apply to] 
him once he becomes actualized [as a man]. It is as though, as long as 
one does not imagine the ceasing to exist of something in it by virtue of 
which it deserves the name, one does not say that something is gener- 
ated from it. From this it comes out that the formation of that in which 
the generated thing’s relation to the subject is not named is not included 
in this division; and from this it comes out that the relation to the suk- 
ject is accidental, not essential. [This is] because the boy inasmuch as hz 
is a boy cannot become man such that he would be [both] boy and man. 
Rather, the meaning understood by the term ‘boy’ is corrupted so that it 
becomes ‘man.’ Thus, in the last analysis, generation from the boy comes 
to have the meaning of ‘after’; and, moreover, [Aristotle] would then be 
talking only about the subjects that are accidental. 

(9) “Moreover, if air is generated from water, then either it is, in 
some manner, its element, or it is not. If it is not, then preoccupation 
with its mention is vain. If it is, then it does not necessarily follow that, if 
the air changes in its active quality into water, thus becoming an element 
of it, it would not change in some other quality and thereby become an 
element of another thing—for example, if, in its moistness, it becomes 
an element of fire without reverting back into water. The same would 
apply to fire with respect to another quality not contrary to which air 
[was] transferred. The material causes would, hence, regress infinitely 
without reverting back to [a former state]. Thus, it has not become evi- 
dent from what he posited that it must necessarily revert [to its former 
state], but only the possibility of [such] reversion has become evident. 
The possibility of finitude is connected with this. [However,] this is not 
what he is seeking after, his quest being the necessity of finitude.” 

(10) Let us now begin with resolving these doubts. We say: 

(11) The words of the First Teacher are best [understood as] pet- 
taining only to the principles of substance inasmuch as it is substance; 
not inasmuch as it is substance subjected to the occurrence to it of that 
which would neither render its substantiality subsistent nor, moreover, 
perfect it. Hence, his discourse on the generation of substance from its 
element or from a subject belonging to it would be either by way of the 
species of substance absolutely, or by way of the perfection of the species 


of substance. 
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(12) It is also the most appropriate thing to [understand] his dis- 
course to pertain to natural, not artificial, generation. If this is the case, 
then the element would be an essential part in the existence of the exist- 
ing being and also of the thing generated from it. I do not mean by 
“essential” that it is necessary for the existence of what is composed 
from it and another. For this [state of affairs] exists also for the element 
in engendered beings that are not essential—as, for example, [the exis- 
tence of] the element in a white body. But by “essentiality” I mean that 
the element’s being a part is something essential to [the thing], so that 
that element will not subsist in actuality unless it is a part of that thing ~ 
or [a part] of that for which the thing is a natural perfection, since [tie 
element] would then be part of a substance or something else governed 
by the same rule [that governs the substance]. [I do] not [mean] that the 
element would [initially] subsist without that [thing] and that, subse- 
quently, it would come about for it to become part of [something] com- 
posed of it and of an accident in it that neither renders it subsistent nor 
perfects that which it renders subsistent (whereby its being a part would 
be essential [only] with respect to the composite and would not be essen- 
tial with respect to itself). Rather, it must never be devoid of being a part. 

(13) If this is the case, the subject is not without one of two [alterna- 
tive] things. 

(14) [The first alternative] is that it is rendered subsistent either by 
this thing or by another that takes its place. Thus, there would have been 
in it, prior to the occurrence of the engendered form, some other thing 
that plays the same role in rendering it subsistent, except that [the form] 
would not [now] coexist with that [thing]. Hence, from the element and 
[from] that thing there would have occurred a substance, [but] when the 
second came to be, that [former] composite substance became corrupted. 
This, then, is one of the two [alternative] divisions. 

(15) [The second alternative] is that the element may be rendered 
subsistent, not by this thing that has been engendered, but by a form 
which has not been completed in terms of what naturally belongs to it. It 
has, however, come to be in such a way that it merely rendered matter 
subsistent, without the realization of that thing which is by nature the 
final cause of this form. Thus, the substance would have become realized, 
but not realized perfectly in [its] nature. If, then, that perfection belongs 
to it by nature (natural power being the principle of motion toward per- 
fection that is by nature), it follows by necessity that such a thing would 
not exist in its state of natural wholeness for a time wherein there is 
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no impediment for it, while not moving by nature toward that perfection. 
It follows necessarily, then, in this division, that the thing possessing the 
disposition is in motion toward perfection. 

(16) It has become clear, then, that all the types of the generation of 
substance that are considered in this way fall necessarily under one of 
these two divisions; likewise, [it is clear that], in all the types of the gen- 
eration of one thing from another, the recipient in both [divisions] is an 
essential part, considered [both] in itself and considered with respect to 
the composite. 

(17) One should not say that it is possible that the natural powe> 
does not move toward its perfection due to the lack of an external helpe- 
or [because of] a preventive impediment—an example of the first being 
the absence of sunlight for grains and seeds, and of the second, diseases 
that cause wilting. The answer to this is that the words of the First 
‘Teacher are not about that which necessarily moves in actuality. Rather, 
they pertain to that which [is such] that, if there were no impediment to 
its nature and where the natural causes that naturally assist its nature 
exist, then it would be moving toward perfection and it would be on the 
way of development. 

(18) It has become evident, then, that the rest of the divisions are 
not intended in this investigation, [but] only the division mentioned 
[above]. Indeed, [applying] this rule in the rest of the divisions would not 
be sound. For it is possible in [what is] other than the generation of sub- 
stance that, if we suppose a subject with which one begins, that it would 
continue—by reason of accidental matters—to acquire one disposition 
after another without coming to an end. An example of this is wood. For, 
whenever you inform it with a certain shape, it becomes disposed through 
this for some [other] thing; and, if its disposition is actualized, it 
becomes disposed for something else. The case is similar with the soul in 
its apprehension of the intelligibles—and it seems that there is nothing 
to impede [the application of] this idea in natural transformations. 
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(19) As for the difficulty that has been mentioned concerning the 
generation of things from the elements, that it does not belong to either 
of the two divisions, its resolution becomes evident from what has been 
said—namely, that the element singly is not disposed for the reception 
of animal and vegetative forms, but that this disposition is realized for it 
by means of the quality that occurs in it through mixture. And in the 
mixture there necessarily occurs some transformation in terms of a nat- 
ural thing belonging to it, even though it is not [something] that renders 
[it] subsistent. Hence, its relation to the form of the mixture belongs to 
the division of what comes to be through transformation. If the mixture 
occurs in it, then the reception of the animal form would be a perfection 
of that mixture for it and [its] nature would move it toward [that per- 
fection]. Thus, its relation to the animal form would be [akin to the] 
relation of the form of the boy to the man. For this reason, the animal 
form is not corrupted to become purely a mixture, just as the boy does 
not come to be from the man, whereas the mixture becomes corrupted to 
what the simple form necessitates, as in the case of water transforming 
into air. Animal is not an element of the substance of elements but is 
transformed to them inasmuch as they are simple. 

(20) [This] mixture and simplicity therefore succeed each other 
over the subject. Simplicity does not render the substance of the element 
subsistent but completes the nature of each of them inasmuch as it is 
simple. Thus, fire would be pure fire in [terms of] the quality that is in 
it that is a necessary concomitant of its form, the same being the case 
with water and with every one of the elements. Therefore, the genera- 
tion of animal relates two [types of} generation, each with a governing 
rule proper to it with respect to the necessity of finitude. It is, thus, also 
included in the two mentioned divisions [above]. 

(21) As for the difficulty that arises with respect to the fact that 
[Aristotle] took from the elements only that of which it is habitually said 
that a thing is generated from it, not that [of which] it is not habitually 
[so said], the answer to this difficulty is that the rules governing things 
do not change with respect to names, but one must seek the meaning. 
Let us, then, seek [the meaning], and let us know the [true] state of 


affairs regarding it. We say: 
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(22) If the element or subject from which a thing is generated pre- 
cedes [the generated] thing in time, then it has, in terms of its priority, 
a special characteristic which will not exist when [the generated thing] 
is realized—namely, the strong disposition. The substance is only gener- 
ated from [the element] because of its disposition to receive its form. If 
the disposition ceases to exist with the actualization [that takes place], 
then the substance would exist, and it is impossible to say that it is being 
generated from [the disposition]. 

(23) If, then, with respect to the disposition, it did not have a name, 
but one takes for it its name which it has in itself and which also belongs 
to it when it is not possible for the thing to be generated from it, [this] 
would not be the name with which the meaning of generation is con- 
nected. If it did not have a name with respect to disposition, then it cannot 
be expressed by utterance, even if the meaning is realized in existence. 
And, if the meaning belonging to the thing named is realized in [some- 
thing] other than the thing named, then its rule governing the meaning 
[of the latter] would be identical with the rule governing the meaning of 
the [former], even though the nonexistence of the name prohibits its 
rule governing the utterance from being identical with the rule governing 
the utterance of [the former]. 

(24) If we take the statement that would belong to that name if it 
were posited, we would be able, then, to say about everything, “It comes 
to be from the element belonging to it.” For example, it would be possi- 
ble for us to say, “The rational soul comes to be from an ignorant soul 
disposed to knowledge,” except that we disallow the use of the expres- 
sion “generation” for what is outside generation in substance. Thus, we 
are not permitted to say concerning the rational soul, “It came to be 
from a soul disposed toward knowledge.” But this is necessarily allowed 
in substances, and this is what we are speaking about. Nonetheless, as I 
consider it, this rule does not differ with respect to substances and their 
essences and substances with their states. 

(25) As for the statement of that [person] who says,” “This would be 
a coming to be from something in the sense of ‘after’ [another],” [the 
answer is that there] is not any meaning of “after” that would render 
void the generation we are seeking.? For the generated thing comes to 
be after that from which it is generated. Rather, what the First Teacher 
rejected as spurious and did not discuss is that there is no other meaning 
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[involved] except posteriority, as in the example he gives and explains. 
If, however, it is generated from the thing in the sense of being posterior 
to it, in that there remains in it from the substance that [the generator| 
had that which is also [part] of the substance of the second, then it is not 
[generated from it] in the sense of [being] posterior only, and this would 
be the thing we are discussing. 

(26) As for the statement of that [person] who says, “[Aristotle] dis- 
cussed the element that is accidental, not the element that is essential,” 
a sophism befell it, for the reason that the element for generation is not 
identical with the element for rendering something subsistent in the 
consideration [of this matter], even though in essence it is one and the 
same. For the element in essence for generation is an essence connected 
with potentiality, whereas the element in essence for rendering [some- 
thing] subsistent is an essence connected with actuality. Each of them is 
an element by accident to that to which it is not an element by essence. 
[Aristotle’s] discussion is concerned with the element that is for genera- 
tion, not for rendering [something] subsistent. Thus, he would only have 
taken the element by accident if he had taken the element for generation 
as a principle for rendering [something] subsistent. For the boy is not an 
element for the rendering of the man subsistent, nor would the sub- 
sistence of the man be from him; but he is an element for the coming 
to be of the man, and [it is] from him [that] the coming to be of the 
many takes place. 

(27) If someone says, “The First Teacher is discussing the principles 
of subsistence absolutely, why, then, does he avoid [discussing] the ele- 
ment belonging to substance in its subsistence—as, for example, the 
subject of the heavens—restricting himself to the element belonging to 
substance in its generation?” The answer to this is [as follows]: 

(28) The element of its subsistence is part of it, existing in it in actu- 
ality. The finitude of things existing in actuality within something finite 
existing in actuality is not problematic. Howbeit, he who has advanced 
to study this science and has known the rest of what has preceded will 
find problematic, in the matter of the finitude and infinity of causes, 
only [the question] of whether the same [state of affairs] obtains in the 
elements that are potentially one after the other, differing in proximity 
and remoteness. 

(29) As for the other doubt concerning the discourse about water 
and air, its solution is easy for one who has known our discussion about 
the clements where we discussed generation and corruption. The dis- 
course here, however, pertains to generation of one thing from another 
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essentially. Every change from that which is in essence is in one opposi- 
tion, being confined to it. Thus, that which is essentially generated from 
it becomes necessarily corrupted in terms of it. The same applies to the 
other [instance] as well, so that the totality of changes becomes restricted, 
each class of them confined to two extremes, the one reverting to the 
other. Thus, all the mentioned difficulties have been resolved. 


Chapter [Three] 


On showing the finitude of the final and formal causes; 
on proving [the existence of] the first principle in an absolute 
manner; on making decisive the statement on the first cause 
absolutely and on the first cause restrictedly, showing that what 
is absolutely a first cause 1s a cause for the rest of the causes 


(1) As for the finitude of the final causes, [this] becomes clear to you 
from the place in which we attempted to establish their existence and 
[where] we resolved the doubts concerning them. For, if the existence of 
the final cause is established, its finitude is established. This is because the 
perfect [final] cause is the one for the sake of which all things are, it itself 
not being for the sake of anything else. For, if beyond the perfect [final] 
cause there is a perfect [final] cause, the first would be for the sake of the 
second. The perfect [final] cause would thus not be a perfect [final] cause, 
when it has been supposed to be a perfect [final] cause. If this is the case, 
then whoever allows perfect [final] causes to proceed continuously one 
after the other would have denied causes that in themselves are perfect 
{and final], negating the nature of the good which is the perfect [final] 
cause, since the good is that which is sought for its own sake, everything 
else being sought for its sake. For, if something is sought for the sake of 
some other thing, then it would be [merely] beneficial, not a true good. 

(2) It has thus become clear that rendering the infinity of perfect 
[final] causes necessitates the removal of perfect [final] causes. For, who- 
ever allows the possibility that beyond every perfect end there is a perfect 
end annuls the rational act. For it is selfevident that the rational being 
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performs only whatever rational act he performs because he seeks an 
objective and a final end. [ This is] so much so that, if an agent among us 
were to perform an act without having a rational purpose, it is said that 
he is acting frivolously and recklessly, that he acts not inasmuch as he is 
someone possessing reason but inasmuch as he is an animal. 

(3) If this is the case, then the things which the rational person qua 
rational person enacts must be limited, yielding objectives that are 
sought for their own sake. And, if the rational act can have only a limited 
objective—this not belonging to the rational act inasmuch as it is a rational 
act, but inasmuch as it is an act through which the agent seeks an enc, 
and, hence, it is as it is by way of being something having a purpose—the1 
its having a purpose disallows the possibility of there being a purpose for 
every purpose. It is thus obvious that the statement of someone who says 
that beyond every purpose there is a purpose is not true. As for natural and 
animal acts, it has also been known from other places that they are for the 
sake of teleological ends. 

(4) Regarding the formal cause of the thing, the finitude [of formal 
causes] is quickly understood from what has been said in the Logic and 
from what has been known regarding the finitude of the parts existing in 
actuality for the thing according toa natural order—that the complete 
form of a thing is one, that the multiple comes about from it by way of 
generality and particularity, that generality and particularity require the 
natural order, and that that which has a natural order is known to be 
finite. Reflecting on this much [of the matter] is sufficient and dispenses 
with lengthy elaboration.! 

(5) We [now] begin and say: If we say [that something is] a first 
efficient principle—rather, a first absolute principle—then it must nec- 
essarily be one. If, however, we say [it is] a first elemental principle and 
a first formal principle and the like, [such a principle] would not have 
the same necessity of being one as the necessity of this in the Necessary 
Existent. [This is] because none of [these causes] would be a first absolute 
cause because the Necessary Existent is one and has the status of the 
efficient principle. Hence the one, the Necessary Existent, would also be 


a cause of these first [causes]. 
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(6) It has become evident from this and from what we have previ- 
ously explained that the Necessary Existent is numerically one. It has 
{also] become evident that everything other than Him, if considered in 
itself, [is found to be] possible in its existence and hence caused, and it is 
seen that, [in the chain of things] being caused, [the caused existents] 
necessarily terminate with Him. Therefore, everything, with the exception 
of the One who in His essence is one and the existent who in His essence 
is an existent, acquires existence from another, becoming through it an 
existent, being in itself a nonexistent. This is the meaning of a thing’s 
being created—that is, attaining existence from another. It has absolu:e 
nonexistence which it deserves in terms of itself; it is deserving of none x- 
istence not only in terms of its form without its matter, or in terms of its 
matter without its form, but in its entirety. Hence, if its entirety is not 
connected with the necessitation of the being that brings about its exis- 
tence, and it is reckoned as being dissociated from it, then in its entirety 
its nonexistence becomes necessary. Hence, its coming into being at the 
hands of what brings about its existence is in its entirety. No part of it, in 
relation to this meaning, is prior in existence—neither its matter nor its 
form, if it possesses matter and form. 

(7) Hence, the whole, in relation to the first cause, is created. Its act of 
bringing into being that which comes to be from it would entirely rule out 
nonexistence in the substances of things. Rather, it is an act of bringing 
into existence that absolutely prevents nonexistence in things that bear 
perpetualness. This, then, is absolute creation. Bringing into existence 
[in the] absolute [sense] is not any kind of bringing into existence. And 
everything is originated from that One, that One being the originator of 
it, since the originated is that which comes into being after not having been. 

(8) [Now,] if this posteriority were temporal, then the antecedent 
precedes it and ceases to exist with its origination. The [antecedent] 
would, hence, be described as something that was before and is now no 
more. Hence, nothing would have become disposed to become originated 
unless there had been something before it that ceases to exist by its com- 
ing into existence. Thus, origination from absolute nonexistence—which 
is creation—becomes false and meaningless. Rather, the posteriority 
here is essential posteriority. For, the state of affairs that a thing pos- 
sesses from itself precedes that which it has from another. If it has exis- 
tence and necessity from another, then from itself it has nonexistence and 
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possibility. Its nonexistence was prior to its existence, and its existence 
is posterior to nonexistence, [involving] a priority and posteriority in 
essence.” Hence, in the case of everything other than the First, the One, 
its existence comes about after not having been—[a nonbeing] that it 


itself deserves. 


Chapter [Four] 


On the primary attributes of the principle 
that is necessary in its existence 


(1) There has now been established for you something whose exis- 
tence is necessary. It has [also] been established for you that the Neces- 
sary Existent is one. Hence, the Necessary Existent is one, nothing 
sharing with Him in His rank, and thus nothing other than Him is a nec- 
essary existent. Since nothing other than Him is a necessary existent, 
He is the principle of the necessitation of the existence of everything, 
necessitating {each thing] either in a primary manner or through an 
intermediary. If the existence of everything other than Him derives from 
His existence, He is [the] First. We do not mean by “the First” an idea 
that is added to the necessity of His existence so that, by it, the necessity 
of His existence becomes multiple, but by it we mean a consideration of 
His relation to [what is] other [than Him]. 

(2) Know, moreover, that, if we have said—indeed, demonstrated— 
that the Necessary Existent does not become multiple in any respect 
whatsoever and that His essence is utterly unitary, pure truth, we do not 
mean by this that [certain] existences are also not negated of Him and 
that relation to existences does not occur to Him, for this would be 
impossible. This is because, in the case of every existent, certain modes 
of existence, varied and multiple, are negated of it. And every existent 
has a species of relation and reference toward [the other] existents.’ 
{This is] particularly [true of] the existent from whom all existence 
emanates. But [what] we mean by our statement that He is one in 
essence and does not become multiple is that He is as such in His essence. 
If, thereafter, many positive and negative relations become attendant on 
Him, these are necessary concomitants of the essence that are caused 
by the essence; they exist after the existence of the essence, do not ren- 
der the essence subsistent, and are not parts of it. Should someone say; 
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“If these are caused, then they would possess another relation [and so 
on,| and this would regress to infinity,” we would obligate him to reflect 
on what we have ascertained concerning the category of relation in this 
[metaphysical] discipline, where we strove to show that relation is finite? 
In this is the resolution of his doubt. 

(3) We now return [to our discussion] and say: The First has no 
quiddity other than His individual existence.? You have known the mean- 
ing of quiddity and the things by which it differs from individual existence 
at the beginning of this our exposition.* We say: It would not be true [to 
maintain] that the Necessary Existent has a quiddity of which necess uy 
existence adheres as a necessary concomitant. Indeed, we will start from 
the beginning and say: 

(4) The Necessary Existent? may be intellectually apprehended as 
the very necessary existent itself, just as the one may be intellectually 
apprehended as the very one itself, From this, one may intellectually 
apprehend that the quiddity [of the Necessary Existent] is, for example, 
a human or some other substance, when that [same] human is [also] a 
necessary existent,° just as one may intellectually apprehend of the one 
that it is water, air, or human, {each} being one. 

(5) You may reflect and know this from the controversy over [the 
question] of whether the principle in the natural sciences is one or many. 
For some have made the principle one, some many. 

(6) Among those who made it one, some made the first principle not 
the essence of one, but something [else] which is one—for example, water, 
air, fire, or some other thing. Some [on the other hand] have made the 
principle the essence of one inasmuch as it is one, not something to which 
the one has accidentally occurred. Hence, there is a difference between 4 
quiddity in which the one and the existent occur accidentally and between 
the one and the existent inasmuch as it is one and an existent. 

(7) Hence, we say: The Necessary Existent cannot be of a characteri- 
zation that entails composition so that there would be some quiddity 

(that quiddity being necessary in [its] existence) such that that quiddity 
would have a meaning other than its reality (that meaning being neces- 


sary existence). For example, if that quiddity consists in the fact of being 
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a human, then the fact of being a human would be other than the fact of 
being a necessary existent. For then there would either be a reality for 
our saying “necessary existence,” or there would not. It is impossible for 
this meaning not to have a reality when it is the principle of every reality; 
indeed, it confirms [every other] reality and validates it. 

(8) If [this meaning] has a reality which is other than that quiddity, 
then—if it is necessary for that necessity, with respect to existence, to be 
connected with that quiddity and [if the necessity] would not be neces- 
sary without it—the meaning of the Necessary Existent inasmuch as it is 
the Necessary Existent would come to be through something which is nct 
itself. Hence, it would not be the Necessary Existent inasmuch as it is the 
Necessary Existent. And, viewed in terms of itself inasmuch as it is a nec- 
essary existent, it would not be a necessary existent because it has some- 
thing through which it is rendered necessary. 

This is impossible if it is taken absolutely, unrestricted by pure exis- 
tence that attaches to quiddity. If taken as attaching to the quiddity, 
then, even if it is connected with that thing, that quiddity is not at all 
absolutely necessary in existence; nor does the necessity of existence 
occur to it absolutely, because it is not necessary at all times, whereas 
the absolutely necessary in existence is necessary at all times. This is not 
the state of existence if taken absolutely, not restricted by the pure 
necessity that attaches to quiddity. Hence, there would be no harm if one 
were to say that, in this respect, that existence is caused by the quiddity 
or by some other thing. 

(9) This is because it is possible for existence to be caused, whereas 
absolute necessity that is essential is not caused. It thus remains that the 
absolutely necessary existent in essence, realized inasmuch as it is a nec- 
essary existent in itself, is a necessary existent without that quiddity. 
Therefore, that quiddity would occur accidentally—if this were possi- 
ble—to the Necessary Existent that realizes its existence in itself. The 
Necessary Existent is, hence, indicated in itself by the mind. And the Nec- 
essary Existent is realized even if that occurring quiddity did not exist. 
Hence, that quiddity would not be a quiddity of that thing indicated by 
the mind as being a necessary existent, but [it] would be the quiddity of 
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something that attaches to it. [But] it had been postulated as the quid- 
dity of that thing and not another. This is a contradiction. Hence, there is 
no quiddity for the Necessary Existent other than its being the Necessary 
Existent. And this is [the thing’s] “thatness,” [its individual existence}, 

(10) We say: If individual existence and existence were to occur to 
quiddity, then they would become necessary concomitants of it either 
due to itself or due to something extraneous. It is impossible [for this] to 
be due to the quiddity itself. For, that which follows [another] follows 
only an existing thing. Hence, it follows necessarily that the quiddity 
would have an existence prior to its existence, and this is impossible. 

(11) We thus say: Everything that has a quiddity other than [indiv d- 
ual] existence is caused. This is because you have known that, with 
regard to the quiddity which is extraneous to individual existence, exis- 
tence and individual existence do not take the place of the thing that 
renders [another] subsistent. [Individual existence] would, then, have to 
be a concomitant. 

(12) Hence, either it would be a necessary concomitant of the quid- 
dity because it is that quiddity, or it would be its necessary concomitant 
because of something [else]. [Now,] the meaning of our saying “necessary 
concomitance” is to be a follower of existence. Nothing follows an exis- 
tent except an existent. If, then, individual existence follows quiddity 
and is in itself a necessary concomitant of it, then, in its existence, indi- 
vidual existence would have followed an existence. And, [in the case] of 
everything that in its existence follows an existence, that which it follows 
exists essentially prior to it. The quiddity, hence, would have existed in 
itself prior to its existence—and this is contradictory. It remains that the 
existence it has is due to a cause. Hence, everything that has a quiddity 
is caused. The rest of the things, other than the Necessary Existent, have 
quiddities. And it is these quiddities that in themselves are possible in 
existence, existence occurring to them externally. 

(13) The First, hence, has no quiddity. Those things possessing quid- 
dities have existence emanate on them from Him. He is pure existence 
with the condition of negating privation and all other description of Him. 
Moreover, the rest of the things possessing quiddities are possible, com- 
ing into existence through Him. The meaning of my statement, “He is 
pure existence with the condition of negating all other additional [attri- 
butes] of Him,” is not that this is the absolute existence in which there is 
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participation [by others]. If there is an existent with this description, it 
would not be the pure existent with the condition of negation, but the 
existent without the condition of positive affirmation.” I mean, regard- 
ing the First, that He is the existent with the condition that there is no 
additional composition, whereas this other is the existent without the 
condition of [this] addition.’ For this reason, the universal is predicated 
of all things, whereas [pure existence] is not predicated of anything that 
has addition.® Everything other than Him has addition. 

(14) The First also has no genus. This is because the First has no 
quiddity. That which has no quiddity has no genus, since genus is spoke 
of in answer to the question, “What is it?” and [moreover] genus in one 
respect is a part of a thing; and it has been ascertained that the First is 
not a composite. 

(15) Furthermore, the idea of genus is either [the same as] the Nec- 
essary Existent, in which case it would not depend on there being a 
differentia, [or it is not]. If it is not the Necessary Existent and renders 
the Necessary Existent subsistent, then the Necessary Existent would be 
rendered subsistent by that which is not a necessary existent—and this 
is contradictory. The First, then, has no genus. 

(16) For this reason, the First has no differentia. Since He has neither 
genus nor differentia, He has no definition. There is no demonstration of 
Him, since there is no cause of Him."® For this reason there is no “why” 
regarding Him, and you shall know that there is no “why-ness” for His act." 

(17) Someone may say, “Although you have avoided assigning the name 
‘substance’ to the First, you do not avoid assigning Him its meaning. This 
is because He exists in no subject; and this is the meaning of substance, 
which you have rendered a genus.” 

(18) We answer: This is not the meaning of the substance we have 
made a genus. Rather, the meaning of [the latter] is that it is the thing 
having an established quiddity whose existence is not in a subject—for 
example, a body and a soul. The proof that it would not be a genus at all 
if this is not intended by “substance” is that the thing referred to by the 
expression “existent” does not require its being generic. The negation that 
follows it does not add [anything] to it above and beyond existence, except 
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the relation of distinctiveness. This [latter] meaning does not include 
any realized thing after existence, nor is it a meaning of something in 
itself; but it is only in terms of relation. Hence, the existent is not in a 
subject. It is only the affirmative meaning in it that can belong to some 
entity [that] is the existent. What comes after it is a negative, relative 
thing, extraneous to the haecceity belonging to the thing. Taken in this 
way, this meaning would not be a genus. This you have learned in a per- 
fected way in the Logic. 

(19) You have also learned in the Logic that, if we say, for example, 
“all A,” we mean everything that is described as “A,” even if it has a real- 
ity other than being “A.”!* Hence, in defining substance, our statement 
that it is the existent not in a subject means that it is the thing of which it 
is said that it exists not in a subject in [the sense] that the existent not in 
a subject is predicated of it, and has in itself a quiddity—as, for example, 
man, stone, and tree. It is in this way that substance has to be conceived in 
order to be a genus. The proof that there is a difference between the two, 
and that genus is one of them but not the other, is that you would say of 
some human individual whose existence is unknown that he is necessarily 
[someone] whose existence would [consist] in his not being in a subject. 
But you do not say that he necessarily exists now not in a subject. It seems 
as though we went into great detail in explaining this when we discussed 
[it] in the Logie. 


Chapter [Five] 


As though a confirmation and a recapitulation 
of what has been previously discussed concerning the unity 
of the Necessary Existent and all His attributes, 
by way of conclusion’ 


(1) It is proper that we should repeat the statement that the reality of 
the First exists for the First, not [any] other. This is because the One, inso- 
far as He is the Necessary Existent, is what He is in terms of Himself?— 
namely, His essence. His meaning is restricted to Himself either by virtue 
of that meaning itself or due to a cause. For example, if the thing which is 
the Necessary Existent is this human, then he would either be this human 
by virtue of his humanity and because he is human, or not. If [it is} because 
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he is human [that] he is this [human], then humanity entails that he is 
only this [human]. If [humanity] were to be found in another, then it would 
not entail that he is this [human]; indeed, he would be this by reason of 
something other than humanity. 

(2) The same state of affairs obtains with respect to the reality of the 
Necessary Existent. If it is by virtue of its very self that it is this specified 
thing, then it would be impossible for that reality to belong to another. 
Hence, that reality would not be anything but this. If [on the other hand] 
this meaning is realized for this specified [thing], not from itself but from 
another—it only being itself because it is this specified thing—then its 
existence, which is specifically confined to it, would be acquired from 
another. It would then not be the Necessary Existent—and this is con- 
tradictory. Therefore, the reality of the Necessary Existent belongs only to 
the One. And how could the quiddity stripped from matter belong to two 
entities when [any] two things are two either by reason of this meaning, by 
reason of that [subject] of which the meaning is predicated, by reason of 
position or place, [or] by reason of period and time—1in short, because of 
some cause? [This is] because any two things that do not differ in mean- 
ing will differ only in terms of something that occurs to the meaning and 
is connected with it. In terms of what, then, would anything that has no 
existence, except the existence of a meaning which is not connected with 
an external cause or state, differ from its like? Therefore, the First has 
nothing that shares His meaning. The First, then, has no peer. 

(3) Moreover, we say: Necessary existence can in no respect whatso- 
ever be a meaning shared by a number [of things]—neither [those] 
agreeing in realities and species, nor [those] disagreeing in realities and 
species. [For,] to begin with, necessary existence has no quiddity that 
connects with it other than necessary existence. Hence, after necessary 
existence, it is impossible for the reality of necessary existence to have 
[something] different. 

(4) [If there were something different,} moreover, than that in terms 
of which the individual instances of necessary existence differ after agree- 
ing in necessary existence would be things either [(a)] existing for each 
one of the agreeing [instances], in terms of which [each] of its compan- 
ions is at variance with it, [(b)] existing for none of them, or [(c)] existing 
for some of them, the rest having nothing other than their privation. 
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(5) If [(b)] they do not exist and there is nothing in terms of which 
there would occur disagreement after agreement, then there would be 
no disagreement in their realities. They would be, thus, agreeing in 
{[their] realities, when we had stated that, after their realities share [in 
necessary existence], they disagree. 

(6) If [(c)] they do not exist in some but exist in others—for example, 
[if] one of the two separates from the other in that it has the reality of 
necessary existence and something which is the condition for the sepa- 
ration [from the other], whereas the other has the reality of necessary 
existence with the privation of the condition belonging to the [forme: ], 
separating from it only because of this privation (there being nothing 
other than privation in terms of which it is separated from it), then it 
would be of the nature of necessary existence in terms of the reality 
belonging to it to remain subsistent with the privation of the condition 
attending it. But privation has no meaning realized in things; otherwise, 
there would be infinite meanings in one thing, for then there would be in 
[such a thing] an infinity of differences of things. 

(7) [To continue with (c)], either necessary existence would be real- 
ized in the second without the addition it has, or it would not. If it is not, 
then without [this addition] it would not have necessary existence. This 
would also be a condition for necessary existence in the other. If it is, then 
the addition would also be a differentia and not a condition for necessary 
existence. With this, it would [also] be composite, when necessary existence 
is not composite. And if [as in (a)] each of the two possesses that which 
separates it from the other, this entails composition in each of the two. 

(8) Moreover, either necessary existence would be completed as nec- 
essary existence without either of the two additions, or this would consti- 
tute a condition for it to become complete. If completed [without either 
of the two additions], then the necessary existence has no variance in 
essence, variance being only in the accidents that subsequently attach to 
it, while existence has arisen as necessarily subsisting, dispensing in its 
subsistence with these subsequent attachments. If not completed, then 
either it is not completed in having the reality of necessary existence 
without this [condition], or else necessary existence would be a meaning 
realized in itself, where neither the one [addition] nor the other is 
included in its haecceity inasmuch as it is a necessary existence, but 
where it inevitably requires one of them to become realized in existence. 
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[Take,] for example, hyle: even though it has substantiality included in 
the definition of its being hyle, its existence in actuality is by means of 
either this or that form. [Take,] also, color: for, although neither the 
differentia black nor the differentia white renders it subsistent inasmuch 
as it is color, nonetheless, each one of them is akin to a cause for it to 
exist in actuality and to be realized. Neither of the two is in itself a cause 
for it, but whichever of the two happens to be there—one in one circum- 
stance, however, the other in another. 

(9) If the matter is according to the first aspect, then each of the two 
[additions] is included in rendering necessary existence subsistent and is 4 
condition for it, so that, when there is necessary existence, [each] must b: 
with it. If [the matter] is according to the second meaning, the Necessary 
Existent would require something through which it becomes existent. 
The Necessary Existent—after the meaning that it is a necessary existent 
has been established for it—would then require something else through 
which it becomes existent. And this is impossible. 

(10) As regards color and hyle, however, the situation is not of this 
form. For hyle, in being hyle, is one thing; color, in being color, is one 
thing and is (another] thing in that it exists. What is comparable to color 
there is the Necessary Existent here, and what is comparable to the two 
differentia, blackness and whiteness, are the two hypothesized [additions] 
here. Thus, just as each of the two differentiae, blackness and whiteness, 
has no inroad in establishing “being color,”? similarly, the property of 
each of these two hypothesized [additions] has no inroad in establishing 
necessary existence. 

(11) There [in the case of color] the inroad of the two differentiae con- 
sists in the fact that color became an existent. That is, color became some- 
thing other than color and additional to [the fact] that is color, whereas 
here [in the case of the hypothesized additions to necessary existence] 
this is not possible. [This is] because necessary existence is established 
existence; indeed, it is the establishment of existence—nay, existence is 
a condition for establishing the quiddity of the Necessary Existent, or it 
itself is in conjunction with the privation of privation or the impossibility 
of [the] annulment [of existence]. 
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(12) In the case of color, however, existence is an adherent that 
attaches to a quiddity which is color, whereby the quiddity which is in 
itself color comes to be through existence as an existent in the concrete. 
[Now,] if the special property were not a cause in establishing the quid- 
dity of necessary existence but [were] for the realization of existence for 
it, and if existence were something external to that quiddity in the way 
it is external to the quiddity of color, then the state of affairs would pro- 
ceed analogously to the rest of the general things that are separated by 
differentiae—that are divided, in brief, in terms of different meanings. 
But [in the case of necessary existence,] existence must be realized for its 
necessity to obtain. It would be as though the special property would need 
[the different meanings] as something in a matter which is [the very thing] 
that has been dispensed with. And this is an impossible contradiction. 
Rather, necessity does not have existence as a second thing that it needs 
[in the way] that being color has a second existence. In short, how can 
something extraneous to necessary existence be a condition for necessary 
existence? Moreover, [with respect to] the reality of necessary existence, 
how could it be dependent on [something] that necessitates it, whereby 
the necessity of existence would in itself be the possibility of existence? 

(13) We will confirm again and say: In brief, differentiae and what 
runs their course are not [such] that the reality of the generic meaning 
qua its meaning is realized for them. Rather, they are only a cause for 
rendering the reality subsistent as an existent. For “the rational” is not a 
condition on which animal depends in having the meaning and reality of 
animal, but [a condition] for being a specific existent. If the general 
meaning were the same as the Necessary Existent and the differentia 
needed for the Necessary Existent to exist, then that which is akin to a 
differentia would have been included in the quiddity of that which is akin 
to genus. The situation where a difference not in terms of differentia 
occurs in all this is apparent. It is thus evident that necessary existence 1s 
not [something] shared. The First, hence, has no partner. And since He is 
devoid of all matter and its adherents and of corruption—both being a 
condition of that which falls under contrariety—the First has no contrary. 

(14) It has become clear, then, that the First has no genus, no quid- 
dity, no quality, no quantity, no “where,” no “when,” no equal, no partner, 
and no contrary—may He be exalted and magnified—[and] that He has 
no definition and [there is] no demonstration for Him.* Rather, He is the 
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demonstration of all things; indeed, there are for him only the clear evi- 
dential proofs.° [It is evident] that, if you ascertain the truth about Him, 
[you will find] that, after [the fact] of His individual existence, He is only 
described by means of negating all similarities of Him and affirming to 
Him all relations. For all things are from Him, and He shares nothing in 
common with what [proceeds] from Him. He is the principle of all things, 
and He is not any of the things that are posterior to Him. 


Chapter [Six] 


That He is perfect—indeed, above perfection—good, 
bestower [of existence] on everything after Him; 
[that He is] truth and pure intellect; that He apprehends 
intellectually all things, and the manner of this; 
how He knows Himself; how He knows universals; how 
He knows particulars, and the manner in which it is 
not permitted to say that He apprehends them 


(1) The Necessary Existent is thus perfect in existence because noth- 
ing belonging to His existence and the perfections of His existence 1s 
lacking in Him. Nothing of the genus of His existence is extraneous to His 
existence, existing in another in the way, for example, it exists extrane- 
ously in another in the case of a human being.' For, many things belong- 
ing to the perfection of his existence are lacking in him; and, moreover, 
his humanity exists for another. Rather, the Necessary Existent is above 
perfection because not only does He have the existence that belongs only 
to Him, but every [other] existence also is an overflow of His existence 
and belongs to Him and emanates from Him. 

(2) The Necessary Existent in Himself is pure good. The good in 
general is that which everything desires, and that which everything desires 
is existence or the perfection of existence in the category of existence. 
Nonexistence is not desired inasmuch as it is nonexistence but only inas- 
much as existence or the perfection of existence follows it. Thus, what 
in reality is being desired is existence. Existence is thus a pure good and 


a pure perfection. 
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(3) The good, in general, is that which everything within its [own] 
bound desires and through which its existence is completed. Evil has no 
essence but js either the nonexistence of a substance or nonexistence of 
what constitutes rectitude for the state of a substance. Existence is, hence, 
goodness; and the perfection of existence is the goodness of existence, 
Existence that is not joined by nonexistence—whether the nonexistence 
of a substance or the nonexistence of something belonging to a sub- 
stance—but which is always in act is a pure good. That whose existence 
in itself is [only] possible is not a pure good, because existence for it itself 
is not necessary through itself. Its essence, hence, bears the possibility 
of nonexistence; and that which in some respect bears the possibility of 
nonexistence is not in all respects devoid of evil and deficiency. Hence, 
the pure good is only that whose existence is necessary in itself. 

(4) “Good” is also said of that which bestows the perfections of things 
and their good [qualities]. [Now] it has become evident that the Neces- 
sary Existent must in Himself be the furnisher of all existence and every 
perfection of existence. Hence, in this respect also He is good, deficiency 
and evil being excluded from Him. And all that is a necessary existent is 
truth. [This is] because the truth of each thing is the particularity of its 
existence that is established for it. Hence, there is nothing more “true” 
than the Necessary Existent. 

(5) “Truth” is also said of the veridical belief in the existence [of 
something]. Hence nothing is more worthy of this reality than [the 
object] of veridical belief who, in addition to [being the object of] the 
veridical [belief], has permanence—with His permanence being due to 
Himself, not to another.” [As for] the rest of things, their quiddities, as 
you have known, do not deserve existence; rather, in themselves and with 
the severing of their relation to the Necessary Existent, they deserve non- 
existence. For this reason, they are all in themselves nugatory, true [only] 
through Him and, with respect to the facet [of existence] that follows Him, 
realized. For this reason, “all things perish save His countenance” [Qur’an 
55:26]. Hence, He is the most entitled to be [the] Truth. 

(6) The Necessary Existent is pure intellect because He is an essence 
dissociated from matter in every respect. You have known that the cause 
that prevents a thing from being apprehended intellectually is matter 
and its attachments, not [the thing’s] existence. As for formal existence, 
this is intellectual existence through which, if it resides in a thing, intel- 
lectual apprehension of the thing comes about. That which bears the 
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possibility of attaining it is an intellect in potency, and that which attains 
it after potentiality is an intellect in act, by way of fulfillment. That for 
which [the form] is its essence is in itself an intellect. Likewise He is a 
pure intelligible, because that which impedes a thing from being an 
intelligible is its being in matter and its attachments. This is the impedi- 
ment preventing [the thing] from being an intellect. This has been made 
evident to you. 

(7) Hence, that which is free of matter and [its] attachments [and 
is] realized through existence separate [from matter] is an intelligible 
for itself. Because it is in itself an intellect, being also intellectual'y 
apprehended by itself, it [itself] is the intelligible [belonging] to itsel?. 
Its essence is, hence, [at once] intellect, intellectual apprehender, and 
intelligible (not that there are multiple things here). This is because, inas- 
much as it is a haecceity denuded [of matter], it is intellect. Inasmuch 
as, in its case, one considers that its haecceity denuded [of matter] is for 
itself [an object of knowledge], it is for itself an intelligible. [Again,] inas- 
much as, in its case, one considers that its essence is for itself a haecceity 
denuded [of matter], it intellectually apprehends itself. For the intelligtble 
is that whose quiddity denuded [of matter] is [the object of knowledge] 
for some thing, and the one who intellectually apprehends is the one who 
has [as an object of knowledge] a quiddity denuded [of matter, being an 
object of knowledge] for some thing. It is not a condition for this thing to 
be it* or some [specific] other, but a thing in a nonrestricted [sense]. And 
the thing in a nonrestricted [sense] is more general than it or another. 

(8) Thus, the First, with respect to having a quiddity denuded [of 
matter as an object of knowledge] for some thing, is an intellectual appre- 
hender. And, with respect to [the fact] that His [own] quiddity denuded 
[of matter is an object of knowledge] for some thing, He is an intelligible. 
This thing is His essence. He is thus an intellectual apprehender in that 
He has the quiddity denuded [of matter as the object of knowledge] for 
some thing, this [thing] being His essence, and an intelligible in that His 
[own] quiddity denuded [of matter is the object of knowledge] for some 
thing, this [thing] being His essence. 

(9) Whoever reflects a little will know that [the existence of] the intel- 
lectual apprehender necessarily requires [the existence of] something 
that is intellectually apprehended. This requirement does not entail that 
that thing is [either] some other or [the apprehender] itself.> Indeed, if the 
thing in motion necessarily requires that there is something imparting 
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motion, this very requirement does not necessitate that this [mover] is 
either some other or [the thing in motion] itself; rather, some other kind of 
investigation necessitates this, and it has been shown that it is impossible 
that that which is in motion is that which imparts [its own] motion. For 
this reason, a group, not few in number, did not stop from imagining that, 
among many things, there is something that is moved by itself, [continuing 
in this belief] up to the time that the demonstration for its impossibility 
came to be. The very conception of mover and [object] being moved did 
not necessitate this, since the moved necessitates that there is a mover in 
the absolute [sense] without the condition that it is either another or itself, 
and that which imparts motion necessitates that it has something that is 
moved by it without the condition that it is either another or itself. 

(10) Similarly, with relations, their being a duality® is known due to 
some [external] matter, not to the very relating’ and relation that is sup- 
posed in the mind. For we know with certainty that we have a faculty by 
which we apprehend things intellectually. The faculty with which we 
apprehend this faculty is either this very faculty itself—in which case it 
itself intellectually apprehends itself—or else this is intellectually appre- 
hended by some other faculty, where we would then have two faculties: a 
faculty by which we apprehend things and a faculty by which we intellec- 
tually apprehend this [latter] faculty, the discourse regressing infinitely. 
We would then have within us faculties intellectually apprehending 
things that are actually infinite.* It is, hence, evident that a thing’s very 
being an intelligible does not necessitate that it is intellectually appre- 
hended by some thing, that thing being another. 

(11) With this, it becomes evident that [to be] an intellectual appre- 
hender does not necessarily require that he is an apprehender of some- 
thing else. Rather, whenever the quiddity denuded [of matter] exists for 
him, he is an intellectual apprehender; and every quiddity denuded {of 
matter] that exists either for him or for another is an intelligible, since 
this quiddity is in itself an intellectual apprehender and in itself also an 
intelligible for every quiddity denuded [of matter], whether or not sepa- 
rated from [such a quiddity].° 

(12) [From this] you thus understand that His being an intelligible and 
an intellectual apprehender does not necessitate that there are either two 
things in the essence, nor also two things in terms of consideration. For 
the realization of the two things is nothing but the consideration that 
there is a quiddity denuded [of matter] belonging to Him and that He is 
a quiddity denuded [of matter] to which His essence belongs. Here, we 
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[simply] have the rendering of [things] prior and posterior in the ordering 
of meanings, the realized objective being one, without division. It has thus 
become clear that His being an intellectual apprehender and an intelligi- 
ble does not necessitate multiplicity in Him at all. 

(13) It is not possible that the Necessary Existent would intellectu- 
ally apprehend things from the things [themselves]. For then either His 
essence would be rendered subsistent by what He intellectually appre- 
hends and, hence, its being rendered subsistent would be through things, 
or it would accidentally occur to it to intellectually apprehend, in which 
case [the essence] would not be a necessary existent in every respect-— 
and this is impossible. [Moreover,] He would [be such that], if it were 
not for external matters, He would not be of a state [of His own] and 
would have a state that is not necessitated by His essence but by another, 
and thus another would have an effect on Him. The principles previously 
[established] refute this and its like. Because He is the principle of all 
existence, He apprehends intellectually from His essence that of which 
He is a principle. He is the principle of the existents that are complete!° 
in their concrete individual existence and of the generable and corruptible 
existents—first in [terms of] their species and, through the mediation 
of these, in [terms of] their individual instances. 

(14) In another respect, it is not possible that He would apprehend 
intellectually these changeables with the changes [they undergo] (inas- 
much as they are changeable) in a temporal, individualized manner but 
in another manner we will be [shortly] showing. For it is not possible that 
at one instance in a temporal [act] of intellectual apprehension He would 
apprehend them as existing, not nonexisting, and at another instance [in 
a state of] nothingness, nonexisting. For then each of the two situations 
would have an intellectual concept apart from the other, neither of the 
two concepts remaining with the other, and thus the Necessary Existent 
would be of a changeable essence. 

(15) Moreover, when corruptibles are intellectually apprehended in 
terms of the quiddity denuded [of matter] and the things that attach to it 
that are not individualized, they are not intellectually apprehended inas- 
much as they are corruptible. If apprehended inasmuch as they are con- 
nected with matter and the accidents of matter, with a [particular] time 
and individuation, they would not be intellectually apprehended but would 
be sensed or imagined. We have shown in other books that each sensible 
representation and each imaginative representation is apprehended inas- 
much as it is either a sensory or imaginative representation by an organ 
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that is divisible.!! And, just as the affirmation of many acts for the Necessary 
Existent is [to attribute] to Him imperfection, so would the affirmation of 
many acts of intellectual apprehension. Rather, the Necessary Existent 
apprehends intellectually all things in a universal way; yet, despite this, no 
individual thing escapes His knowledge. Not [even] the weight of an atom 
in the heavens and the earth escapes Him.” This is one of the wonders 
whose conception requires the subtlety of an inborn, acute intelligence, 

(16) As for the manner of this, it [takes place] because, when H- 
intellectually apprehends His essence and apprehends that He is the 
principle of every existent, He apprehends the principles of the exist.nts 
[that proceed] from Him and what is generated by them. There is, am ong 
the things that exist, nothing that is not in some manner necessitated by 
Him [as] cause—this we have shown. The collision of these causes results 
in the existence of particular things. The First knows the causes and their 
corresponding [relations]. He thus necessarily knows to what these lead, 
the time [intervals] between them, and their recurrences. For it is not 
possible that He knows [the former principles] and not this. He would thus 
apprehend particular things inasmuch as they are universal—I mean, 
inasmuch as they have attributes. If these [attributes] become specified 
individually in [the particulars], [this takes place] in relation to an indi- 
viduated time or an individuated circumstance. If this circumstance is also 
[simply] apprehended with its attributes, it will be in the same position 
as [the particulars].'? But, inasmuch as [these attributes] would depend 
on principles where the species of each is [confined] to its individual 
[instance], they are attributed to individual things. 

(17) We have said that such dependence may give these individuals a 
description and a characterization confined to [each of] them. If that 
individual is one of the things that are for the intellect also an individ- 
ual, then the intellect would have access [for apprehending] the thing 
described. This is the individual which is the only one of its species and has 
no similar—as, for example, the sphere of the sun or Jupiter.’° If, how- 
ever, the species is spread out in individuals, the mind will have no access 
to that thing’s description, unless this [individual] is directly referred to 
initially, as you have known. 

(18) We resume [what we were discussing] and say: Just as if you 
[are in the position to] know all the heavenly movements, you would 
then know every eclipse and every particular conjunction and disjunction 
in its concrete existence, but in a universal way. For, regarding a certain 
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eclipse, you would say that it is an eclipse that occurs after a period of 
motion of a certain [orb] in such and such northerly position; that it is half 
[an eclipse]; that the moon dissociates from it to take a position opposite 
such and such [an orb]; that, between it and a similar one, either preced- 
ing or succeeding it, there is such and such a period—likewise between 
the states of the other two eclipses—so much so that you would not sup- 
pose any accidental occurrence of these eclipses which you would not 
know; but you would know it universally. [This is] because this meaning 
can be predicated of many eclipses, the state of each being identical with 
this [one]. You would know, however, through some argument, that that 
eclipse will only be a certain specific one. This does not remove univer- 
sality [from it], if you remember what we have previously said.'® 

(19) Despite all this, however, it may not be possible for you to judge 
at this moment the existence or nonexistence of this eclipse, except by 
knowing the particulars of [the celestial] motions through sensory obser- 
vation and by knowing the temporal interval between this observed [thing] 
and that eclipse. This is not the same as your knowing that, among the 
[celestial] motions, there is a particular motion whose characteristics are 
identical with what you have observed, and that there is between it and 
the second particular eclipse such and such [an interval in time]. For it is 
possible for you to know this by this type of knowledge, but not to know it 
at a time in which it is doubted whether [the motion] exists. Rather [in 
the latter case] there must have occurred to you by observation something 
[directly] referred to, so as to [allow you to] know the state of that eclipse. 

(20) If someone” disallows naming this knowledge of a particular in 
a universal way, there is no [need] to argue with him. For, our purpose 
in this is something else—namely, to make known how particular things 
are known and apprehended by a knowledge and an apprehension in terms 
of which the knower undergoes change, and how they are known and 
apprehended by a knowledge and an apprehension in terms of which the 
knower does not undergo change. For if you knew the state of affairs of 
eclipses as you now exist, or if you were always existing, you would have 
knowledge not of the absolute eclipse but of every existing eclipse. More- 
over, the existence of that eclipse and its [subsequent] nonexistence will 
not change anything in you, for your knowledge in the two states would be 
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one and the same—namely, that an eclipse exists, having certain qualities, 
[and will take place] after a certain [other] eclipse or after the presence 
of the sun in the meridian in a certain way during such and such a period 
([the eclipse] occurring after such and such [an event]), and [that], after 
it, such and such an event will take place. This intellectual act on your 
part would be true before that eclipse, during it, and after it. 

(21) If, however, you introduce time into this, whereby at a given 
time you know that that eclipse does not exist and then at another time 
that it exists, then your [former] knowledge ceases when [the eclipse] 
exists, but a new knowledge comes to be. There will then be in you the 
change to which we have referred. And it would not be true that you are 
in [the same state] at the time of the clearing [of the eclipse] as you 
were before [its] clearing. This [applies to you] who are temporal and 
exist in moments of time. But the First, who does not enter time and its 
governance, is remote from making a judgment in terms of this time and 
that time by way of His being in it and by way of this [involving] a new 
judgement on His part and a new knowledge. 

(22) Know that you arrive at knowing particular eclipses only because 
of your knowledge of all their causes and [because] of your knowledge of all 
that is in the heaven. If knowledge of all their causes and [the] existence 
[of these causes] takes place, then one moves from them to [knowledge 
of] all [their] effects. We will be showing this [which has been] previously 
[mentioned] with more explanation. You will thus know how He has knowl- 
edge of the hidden. You will [also] know there how the First, through His 
essence, knows all things; that this is because He is the principle of all 
things; and that He knows things in [terms of] their states, since He is the 
principle of a thing or things whose states and movements are such and 
such, and [knows] that such and such [things] result from them, [know- 
ing this] to the utmost detail and in the order that necessarily belongs to 
this detail in terms of what is received and what is conveyed. These 
things, then, would be the keys of the hidden things which no one knows 
save He. God is the most knowing of hidden things; He is the knower of 
the unseen and the seen; and He is the Mighty, the Wise. 
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Chapter [Seven] 


On the relation of the intelligibles to Him; 
on making it clear that His positive and negative attributes 
do not necessitate multiplicity in His essence; that to Him 
belongs supreme splendor, the loftiest majesty, and infinite glory; 
on explaining in detail the state of intellectual pleasure 


(1) Furthermore, it must be known that when it is said of the First, 
“intellect,” it is said in the simple sense that you have known in tae 
Psychology, that in Him there is no variety of forms arranged and differing, 
such as there is in the [human] soul, in the sense previously [discussed] 
in the Psychology.! For this reason He intellectually apprehends things all 
at once, without being rendered multiple by them in His substance, or 
their becoming conceived in their forms in the reality of His essence.” 
Rather, their forms emanate from Him as intelligibles. He is more worthy 
to be an intellect than the forms that emanate from His intellectuality. 
Because He intellectually apprehends His essence, and that He is the 
principle of all things, He apprehends [by] His essence all things. 

(2) Know that the intelligible meaning may be derived from the 
existing thing, as happens when, by astronomical observation and sensa- 
tion, we ourselves apprehend from the celestial sphere its intelligible 
form. The intelligible form, however, may not be taken from the existent, 
but conversely—as, for example, [when] we intellectually apprehend the 
form of a building which we invent and this intelligible form moves our 
organs until we bring about its existence. Thus, it would not have [first] 
existed and then we intellectually apprehended it, but [first] we intellec- 
tually apprehended it and then it existed. And this is the relation of the 
whole to the First Intellect, the Necessary Existent. For He intellectually 
apprehends His essence and what His essence necessitates. He knows 
from His essence the manner in which the good comes to be in all [things]. 
Thus, the form of the existents follows the intelligible form He conceives 
in the intelligible order [which is conceived by] Him, [but] not in that it 
follows it as light follows that which gives light and warming [follows] 
heat. Rather, He knows the manner in which the order of the good [takes 
place] in existence and that it [proceeds] from Him; and He knows that 
existence emanates from this act of knowing, according to the ranking 
that He intellectually apprehends as good and as order. 
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(3) {He is] a lover of His essence, which is the principle of all order 
and good inasmuch as [His essence] is such [a principle]. Thus, order of 
the good becomes an object of His love accidentally. He is not, however, 
moved toward this by desire. For He does not undergo influence from 
[this order] at all. He desires and seeks nothing. This, then, is His will, 
which is devoid of [any] deficiency brought about by desire and [any] dis- 
turbance in the quest of some objective. 

(4) Nor should it be thought that, if the intelligibles with Him have 
forms and multiplicity, the multiplicity of the forms He intellectually 
apprehends would constitute parts of His essence. How [can this be} when 
they are posterior to His essence? For His intellectual apprehension of 
His essence is identical with His essence; and of [His essence] He intellec- 
tually apprehends everything posterior to Him. Hence, His intellectual 
apprehension of His essence is the cause of His intellectual apprehension 
of what is posterior to His essence. Thus, His intellectual apprehension of 
what is posterior to His essence is the effect of His intellectual appre- 
hension of His essence. The intelligibles and concepts, however, which 
He has posterior to His essence are intellectually apprehended in the 
manner of intellectual intelligibles, not [in the manner of things appre- 
hended] by the soul. With respect to them, He has only the relation of 
the principle from which [something] proceeds, not [of something] in it. 
Rather, they are relations [arranged] in order—one prior to another— 
even though coexisting, not preceding or succeeding [one another] in 
time. Hence, [for Him] there is no passage in the intelligibles [from one 
intelligible to another]. 

(5) It should not be thought that the intellectual relation belonging to 
[the intelligibles] is for them a [haphazard] relation, obtaining in which- 
ever way they happen to exist. Otherwise, every principle of a form in 
matter, where that form is of a nature that is intellectually apprehended 
by some means by way of abstraction and the like, would have to be an 
intellect in actuality. Rather, this relation belongs to them when they are 
in a state of being intellectually apprehended. If [the relation were to 
obtain] with respect to their existence in external reality (only], then [the 
First] would intellectually apprehend only those that exist all the time 
and would not apprehend the nonexistent among them until they exist in 
external reality. Hence, He would not intellectually apprehend of Himself 
that He is the principle of that thing in [its proper] order, except when He 
becomes a principle [for its existence].* [As such,] He would not be intel- 
lectually apprehending His essence, because His essence is of a nature 
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that all existence emanates from it. [Moreover,] its apprehension of [itself] 
inasmuch as it is of such a nature necessitates its apprehension of the 
other, even if it does not [yet] exist. Hence, the Lordly Knower knows 
[both] realized and possible existence, and His essence would have a rela- 
tion to [the intelligibles] inasmuch as they are intellectually apprehended, 
not inasmuch as they have existence in external reality. 

(6) It remains for you to examine the state of their existence as 
intellectually apprehended, as to whether they exist in the essence of the 
First as necessary concomitants that are consequent on Him; or whether 
they have an existence separate from His essence and the essence of 
other[s] as separate forms, having an order placed in the region of Lord- 
ship; or [to examine them] with respect to their existing in an intellect 
or soul, becoming imprinted in either one of the two when the First 
apprehends these forms. Thus [in the latter case] that intellect or soul 
would be akin to a subject for these intelligibles, and [these latter] would 
be intellectually apprehended by [the intellect or soul] as existing in [the 
intellect or soul] and intellectually apprehended on the part of the First 
as [proceeding] from Him. [Moreover,] the First would apprehend intel- 
lectually by His essence that He is the principle for them. Thus, among 
the assemblage of these intelligibles, there would be the intelligible that 
has the First as its principle without an intermediary, its existence, on 
the contrary, emanating from Him first; and emanating from Him sec- 
ondarily [would be] the intelligible that has [the First] as a principle, 
{but] through mediation.® This, then, would be the state of affairs with 
the existence of these intelligibles, even though their imprinting is in 
one thing. Some, however, would be prior, some posterior, according to 
the order of the causal and the being caused. 

(7) If these things impressed in that thing [whether intellect or soul] 
are among the effects of the First and are, hence, included among the 
things of which the First intellectually apprehends His essence to be a 
principle, then their proceeding from Him would not be in accordance 
with what we have said—namely, that, if He intellectually apprehends a 
good, it comes to be—because they are identical with His very intellectual 
apprehension of the good, or else the matter would regress [infinitely. 
This is] because He would need to apprehend intellectually [the fact] that 
they have been intellectually apprehended, and so on ad infinitum, which 
is impossible; and, hence, they would be identical with His very intellec- 
tual apprehension of the good. If, then, we say that, when He intellectually 
apprehended them, they came to be without there being with them 
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another act of intellectual apprehension—their existence being nothing 
other than acts of intellectual apprehension—this would be as though 
we had said, “Because He apprehended them intellectually, He appre- 
hended them intellectually,” or, “Because they came to exist from Him, 
they came to exist from Him.” 

(8) If you make these intelligibles parts of His essence, then multi- 
plicity will take place. If you make them consequential [concomitants] of 
His essence, then there would occur to His essence that which would not 
be a necessary existent with respect to them—Ithis] because of its adhe- 
sion to the possible existent. If you make them things separated frora 
every entity, then the Platonic forms would occur. If you render thera 
existent in some mind, then there would take place the impossible [con- 
sequences] we have [ just] mentioned before this. 

(9) You must, hence, exert your utmost effort to extract yourself 
from this difficulty and guard yourself against [the error of] rendering 
His essence multiple. You must not heed [the fact] that His essence is 
taken conjoined to some relation whose existence is possible. For [His 
essence] is not a necessary existent inasmuch as it is a cause for the exis- 
tence of Zayd, but with respect to itself. You must know that the Lordly 
world is very great. You must know that there is a difference between the 
emanation from a thing of a form whose nature is to be intellectually 
apprehended and the emanation from a thing of an intelligible form 
inasmuch as it is intellectually apprehended without anything additional. 
He intellectually apprehends His essence as a principle for the emanation 
of every intelligible, inasmuch as it is an intelligible that is caused, just 
as He is a principle of the emanation of every existent inasmuch as it is a 
caused existent. You must exert yourself diligently in reflecting on the 
principles [already] given and those that will be given, so that what ought 
to become clear may become clear to you. 

(10) The First intellectually apprehends Himself and the manner in 
which the order of the existing in all [things] exists in this order because 
He intellectually apprehends it as® [something] that is emanated, gener- 
ated, existing. [Now,] everything whose existence is known (the manner in 
which it comes into being from its principle being [known] to its principle) 
and which is a good that is not incompatible [with the order of the good] 
(being a consequence of the goodness of the essence of the Principle and 
its perfection, both of which are loved for their own sake)—[such a thing] 
is willed. But what is willed by the First is not [willed] in the manner in 
which [something] is willed by us, where He would then have a purpose 
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regarding that which proceeds from Him—this is something whose 
impossibility it seems you have [already] known and which you will know 
[again]. Rather, He in Himself wills this type of purely intellectual will- 
ing. His life also is this very same thing. For the life which we have is 
completed from means of apprehension and action—namely, the 
imparting of motion—both [being] emitted by two different powers. 
[Now,] it is correctly [established] that [with the First] the very object of 
His apprehension—namely, that which he intellectually apprehends of 
the whole—is the cause of the whole and is itself the principle of His 
action. This is the bringing into existence of all [things]. Hence, one idea 
pertaining to Him consists in being [both an act of] apprehending and a 
way of bringing into existence. Thus, life, in His case, does not need two 
powers so as to be completed by two powers. Nor is life, with respect to 
Him, other than knowledge, all this belonging to Him in Himself. 

(11) Moreover, if the very existence of the intelligible forms occur- 
ring in us (and thus becoming a cause of the [externally] existing artifi- 
cial forms) were sufficient for the generation from them of the artificial 
forms—[this] in that their forms are, in actuality, principles of [the 
things] of which they are forms—then the intelligible with us would be 
the very same thing as power. This, however, is not the case. Rather, their 
existence is not sufficient for this but needs a renewed will, springing 
forth from an appetitive power through which together the motive power 
is moved, and it moves [in its turn] the nerve and the instrumental 
organs, then the external instruments, then matter. For this reason, the 
very existence of these intelligible forms is neither power nor will. 
Rather, the power in us is perhaps with the motive principle, while this 
[intelligible} form moves the principle of power, becoming thereby that 
which moves the mover. 

(12) Hence, the will of the Necessary Existent does not differ in 
essence from His knowledge, nor does it differ in meaning from His 
knowledge. For we have shown that the knowledge belonging to Him 1s 
identical with the will that belongs to Him. Likewise, it has become evi- 
dent that the power belonging to Him consists in His essence being an 
intellectual apprehender of the whole in [such] a way that the appre- 
hension is a principle of the whole, not derived from the whole, and a 
principle in itself, not dependent on the existence of anything. This will, 
in the form we have ascertained (which is not connected with a purpose 
within the emanation of existence), is nothing other than emanation 
itself. And this is munificence. Now, we have ascertained for you [the state 
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of affairs] regarding the matter of [divine | munificence, fand,] if you 
remember it, you would know that this will is itself munificence. If {fur- 
ther] ascertained, {it would be shown that] the primary attribute of the 
Necessary Existent consists in His being a “that [Ele is|” and an existent.’ 
Then, {respecting} the other attributes, some will include the meaning 
of this existence with [something] additional, [and] some [will include the 
meaning] of this existence with a negation. Not one of [the attributes] 
necessitates at all either multiplicity or difference in His essence. 

(13) Thus, those [attributes] that intermix with negation [are such 
that, for example,] if one, without due respect, says of the First that fe 
is a substance, he would not mean fanything} but this existence with dic 
negation of His being ina subject. And if he says of Him “one,” he would 
mean only this existence itself} where either quantitative and categorical 
division are negated of Him or else a companion is negated of Him. If he 
says {that He is] intellect, intellectual apprehender, and intelligible, he 
would mean in reality only that this pure being® fis such that] the possi- 
bility of mixing with matter and its attachments is negated of Him, with 
the consideration, however, of [there being} some relation. If he says of 
Hin “first,” He would mean only the relating of this existence to the 
whole. If he says of Him “powerful,” he would mean by it only that He ts 
the Necessary Existent, to which is added that the existence of [what is| 
other than Him truly comes about only from Him in the manner that has 
been mentioned. If he says of Him “living,” he would mean only this 
intellectual existence taken in relation to the whole, which is also intel 
lectually apprehended in the second intention, since the living is one ho 
is an apprehender and an enactor. If he says of Him “willer.” he would 
mean only that the Necessary Existent’s being with His intellectuality— 
that is, the negation of matter from Him—is the principle of the entire 
order of the good, and that He intellectually apprehends this. This would. 
hence, be composed of a relation and a negation. Hf he says of Him 
“munificent,” he would have meant it by way of this relation with negit- 
tion with the addition of another negation—namely, that He does not 
seek an objective for Himself. I he says of Him “good,” he would only 
mean either {the fact] that this existence is [ree from mixing with what is 


and this is negation—or His [state of | hems 
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the principle of every perfection and order, this being a relation. 
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(14) If the attributes of the First, the Truth, are apprehended intel- 
lectually in this manner, nothing will be found in them that would neces- 
sitate parts or multiplicity for His essence in any manner whatsoever. 

(15) There can be neither beauty nor splendor above the quiddity’s 
being purely intellectual, pure goodness, free from each one of the facets 
of deficiency, one in every aspect. The Necessary Existent thus has pure 
beauty and splendor, and He is the principle of beauty of all things and the 
splendor of all things. His splendor consists in His being in accord with 
what ought to be His. How would the beauty be of Him who is in accord 
with what ought to be in necessary existence? All beauty, harmony, anc 
apprehended good constitute an object of affection and love. The principle 
of all this is its apprehension—whether sensory, imaginary, estimative, 
conjectural, or intellectual. Whenever the apprehension is greater in 
depth and ascertainment, and the object apprehended more perfect and 
noble in essence, then the love and enjoyment of the faculty that appre- 
hends it is greater. 

(16) Hence, the Necessary Existent—who is ultimate perfection, 
beauty, and splendor [and] who intellectually apprehends Himself in this 
ultimate [perfection,] beauty, and splendor by a perfect act of intel- 
lectual apprehension and by an act of intellectual apprehension that 
[grasps] the intellectual apprehender and the intelligible as being one in 
reality—[is such that,] for Himself, His self is the greatest lover and 
object of love and the greatest partaker of enjoyment and object enjoyed. 
For enjoyment is nothing other than the apprehension of the suitable 
inasmuch as it is suitable. Thus, sensory enjoyment is the sensing of the 
suitable, and the intellectual [enjoyment] is the intellectual apprehension 
of the suitable. Similarly, the First is, hence, the best apprehender through 
the best apprehension of the best object of apprehension. He is, thus, 
both the best one who enjoys an object of enjoyment and [the best] object 
of enjoyment—this being something with which nothing is compared. 
We do not have names for these meanings other than these names. Who- 
ever finds them repugnant can make use of others. 
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(17) It should be known that the intellect’s apprehension of the intel- 
ligible is stronger than the sense’s apprehension of the sensible. [This 
is] because it—I mean, the intellect—conceives® and apprehends the 
permanent, universal thing; unites with it, becoming in some manner 
identical with it; and apprehends it in its internality, not in its outward 
[aspects]. This is not the case with the senses [in relation to] the sensible 
object. Thus, the enjoyment which necessarily obtains for us when we intel- 
lectually apprehend a suitable thing is above the enjoyment that obtains 
for us by our sensing a suitable thing; there is no comparison between 
the two. It may so happen, however, that the apprehending faculty does 
not enjoy what it ought to enjoy due to accidental impediments—as, for 
example, [when] the sick person does not enjoy what is sweet, hating it 
because of an accidental impediment. It is in this way that one must 
know our state as long as we remain in the body. For, when there is real- 
ized for our intellectual faculty its perfection in actuality, it does not find 
in terms of enjoyment what is [fully] due to the thing in itself. This is 
because of the impediment of the body. If we were to set ourselves aside 
from the body, then, by our contemplating our essence—which would have 
become an intellectual world, concordant with the true existents, true 
beauties, and true objects of enjoyment (connected with them in the 
manner in which one intelligible is connected with another)—then we 
would find, in terms of enjoyment and splendor, that which is infinite. 
We shall clarify all these ideas later on. 

(18) Know that the enjoyment of every faculty consists in the realiza- 
tion for it of its own perfection. Thus, for the senses there are suitable 
sensible things; for anger, revenge; for hope, success; and, for each thing, 
that which is proper to it. For the rational soul, there is its becoming an 
intellectual world in actuality. The Necessary Existent is an intelligible, 
regardless of whether or not [others] intellectually apprehend Him; and 
[He] is loved, regardless of whether [He is] loved [by others] or not. 
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BOOK NINE 
On the emanation of things from the 
first governance and the return to Him; 
[consisting of ] seven chapters 





Chapter [One] 


On the attribute of the efficacy of the First Principle 


(1) It has become manifest to us that there is, for the whole, a Prin- 
ciple whose existence is necessary, [that is] neither included in genus nor 
is subject to definition or demonstration; [that He] is free from quantity, 
quality, quiddity, place, time, and motion; [that He] has neither equal, 
companion, nor contrary; that He is one in all respects because He is not 
divisible—neither in terms of parts in actuality, [nor] in terms of parts by 
supposition and estimation (as with the continuous), nor in the mind in 
that His essence is composed of varied intellectual ideas from which an 
aggregate becomes united; [and] that He is one inasmuch as He does not 
share at all [with others] the existence that belongs to Him. He is thus, by 
this unity, single. He is one because He is perfect in existence; nothing in 
Him awaits completion, this being one of the aspects of the one. The one 
is only in Him in the negative manner. [ This is] unlike the one belonging 
to bodies—by reason of connection or combination—or to some other 
thing among [things] where the one is in it through a unity which is an 
existential meaning that appends itself to an essence or essences. 
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(2) It has [also] become clear to you, from what preceded in the nat- 
ural sciences, that there exists an infinite incorporeal power and that it is 
the principle of primary motion. It became evident to you, moreover, that 
the circular [heavenly] motion is not temporally generated.' It [also] 
became in some way evident to you there that [this] is a principle per- 
manent in existence. After this, it became evident to you that the Existent 
Necessary in Himself is a necessary existent in all His aspects and that it 
is impossible for a state which did not exist previously to commence for 
Him. With [this], it became evident to you that the cause in [terms of] 
itself necessitates the effect, so that, if it is permanent, it necessitates 
the effect permanently. If you are satisfied with these things, they would 
suffice for you regarding what we are in the course of explaining. We will, 
however, enlighten you further. 

(3) We say: You have known that every temporally originated thing 
has matter. Hence, if it [previously] had not come into existence and 
then was originated, then it would either be the case that [(a)] both the 
efficient and receptive causes did not [previously] exist and then came 
into existence; [(b)] that both existed, but the efficient cause did not 
impart motion and the recipient did not move; [(c)| that the efficient 
cause, but not the receptive, existed; or [(d)] that the receptive cause 
existed, but not the efficient. 

(4) We will now say in a brief manner, before turning to details, that, 
if the states respecting the causes are as they [always] have been, and 
nothing at all that did not exist came to exist, then the necessity of the 
generable thing proceeding from them or its non-necessity would be the 
same. As such, it would not be possible at all for a generable thing to 
come into existence. 

(5) If, then, something which did not [previously] exist came into 
being, then either its coming into existence would be in the manner in 
which something comes into existence because its cause comes into exls- 
tence all at once—not in the way in which something comes into existence 
because of the proximity or remoteness of its cause—or else its coming 
into existence would be in the way in which something comes into exis- 
tence due to the proximity of its cause or its remoteness. As regards the 
first alternative, its temporal coming into existence must be due to the 
temporal coming into existence of the cause, and [this must occur simul- 
tancously] with it, not delayed after it at all. For, if the cause did not exist 
and then existed, or, if it existed and the effect is delayed [after the cause], 
then what we have said earlier? regarding the necessity of another tem- 
poral being other than the cause necessarily follows.? That originated 
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thing would then become the proximate cause. If the matter is repeti- 
tively prolonged in this manner, then there would necessarily ensue causes 
and temporal events coming all at once that are infinite and would nec- 
essarily occur simultaneously. But this is something for which we have 
known the principle dictating its refutation. It thus remains that the 
temporal causes do not [come about] all at once—[that is, the effect not 
being] due to the proximity to or remoteness from a first cause. 

(6) It thus remains that the principles of generation lead in the end 
to the proximity or remoteness of causes, and this by means of motion, 
Therefore, motion is preceded by motion, [the latter] motion leading the 
causes to this motion. The two [motions] are, hence, like two contiguous 
[things]—otherwise, the discussion will start again with regard to the time 
between them. This is because, if no motion touched [the intervening 
time], then the infinite temporal events among [the generated things] 
would be in one instant, since it is not possible for them to be in instances 
that meet together, that are contiguous. This becomes impossible. Rather, 
one must in such an instant have become proximate after remoteness, or 
have become remote after proximity, so that that instant would be the 
termination of a first movement, leading to another movement or to 
something else. If it leads to another motion and necessitates [it], then 
the motion which is akin to a proximate cause for [the former] motion 
would be contiguous to it. 

(7) The meaning of this contiguity is understood [as entailing] that 
it is impossible for a time to exist between two motions without there 
being motion in it. For it has become evident to us in the Physics that time 
follows motion. Engaging in this mode of exposition, however, informs 
us [only] that a motion precedes a motion; it does not inform us that 
that motion is the cause of the origination of this subsequent motion. 

(8) It has thus become clearly evident that motion does not come into 
being after nonexistence except because of a temporal occurrence. That 
occurrence {in turn] does not come to be save through a motion contiguous 
to this motion. Do not heed what temporal event that event is—whether 
an intention of the agent, a volition, knowledge, instrument, nature, the 
occurrence of a more suitable time for action than another, the occur- 
rence of a preparedness or disposition on the part of the recipient that did 
not previously exist, or an arrival from the effective cause [of a factor] 
that did not previously exist—for whatever it is, its occurrence is con- 
nected with motion. Nothing other than this is possible. 
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(9) Let us return to the detailed [exposition] and say: If both the active 
and the receptive causes are entities that exist,’ there being, however, 
neither action nor the affection between them, then the occurrence of a 
relation between them that would necessitate action and affection is needed. 
With respect to the agent, [this would be something] like a will that neces- 
sitates the act, a nature that necessitates the act, an instrument, or [an 
appropriate] time. With respect to the recipient, [it would be something] 
akin to a disposition that did not previously exist. Alternatively, with respect 
to the two together, [it would be] akin to one of them reaching the other. It 
has become clear that all this [takes place] through some [form] of motion. 

(10) As for there being an agent but not a recipient at all,° this is 
impossible. As for the first [reason for this], it is because the recipient, as 
we have shown, does not come into existence except by a motion or a con- 
nection. Hence, before motion there would be motion. As for the second 
[reason for this], it is because it is impossible for something to come into 
existence so long as it is not preceded by the existence of the recipient— 
namely, matter. Thus, the recipient would have had to exist in order that 
the recipient could come into existence. As for positing the recipient as 
existing® but the agent as not existing, then the agent would be some- 
thing that temporally came into existence; and it would follow necessarily 
that its temporal coming into existence is by a cause that has motion, as 
we have described [the matter]. 

(11) Moreover, the principle of the whole is an essence necessary in 
its existence, and what proceeds from the Necessary Existent is necessary. 
Otherwise, [the Necessary Existent] would have a state which did not 
[previously] exist and, hence, would be necessary in all His aspects. If the 
newly occurring state is placed not in His essence, but extraneous to His 
essence, as some have placed the will,’ then the question regarding the 
occurrence of the will remains—is it through will, by nature, or by rea- 
son of some other thing, whatever that may be? As long as something is 
posited as coming into existence after not being, it would have to be posited 
either as occurring in His essence or not occurring in His essence but as 
something different from His essence, in which case the [question] persists. 
If it were to come into existence in His essence, then His essence would 
have undergone change, when it has been shown that the Necessary Exis- 
tent in His essence is a necessary existent in all His aspects. 

(12) Furthermore, if, with the origination by Him of the different 
things, He [remains] as He had been before their occurrence and nothing 
at all [regarding His state] that had not existed comes to be—the state of 
affairs being as it had been when nothing came to exist through Him— 
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then it is not necessary that anything should come to be from Him. 
Rather, the state of affairs and the matter [in question] would remain as 
they had been. Hence, there must be a differentiating principle with 
respect to the necessity of existence [proceeding] from Him, and [there 
must be] the rendering of preponderance for existence [to proceed] from 
Him—l[this] through an intermediary occurrent that did not exist when 
the preponderance was for nonexistence from Him, His state being [that 
of] refraining to act. This [occurrent] would not be something extraneous 
to Him. For we are speaking of the occurrence of the occurrent from Him 
Himself, without the mediation of something occurring from which the 
second comes to occur in the manner in which they speak regarding the 
will and the willer.’ 

(13) The pure mind that has not been adulterated bears witness [to 
the fact] that the one essence, if it [remains] in all respects as it had 
been—nothing previously having come to be from it, it now remaining 
the same—then now also nothing would come into existence by it. If it 
comes about that now something comes to exist from it, then there would 
have occurred in the essence an intention and will, a nature, power, or 
ability, or some similar thing that did not exist before. Whoever denies 
this separates himself from the dictate of his reason with his tongue, 
returning to it in his heart. For that which is possible to exist or not to 
exist does not become actual, and existence for it is not rendered prepon- 
derant, except through a cause. If this essence belonging to the cause 
[remains] as it had been and is not rendered preponderant, and [if] this 
preponderance does not ensue necessarily from it—there being no motive, 
benefit, or the like—then there must be a new occurrence that necessitates 
preponderance in this essence, if it is the efficient cause. Otherwise, its 
relation to that which is possible remains as it has been before, no new rela- 
tion occurring for it—the matter remaining in the same state, the possi- 
bility would [remain] a pure possibility in the state [as it had been]. 

(14) If a new relation does occur for it, then something [new] would 
have occurred. [This] must occur for Himself and in Himself. For, if it were 
external to His essence, then the discussion would remain [the same] and 
the relation would not be the relation sought after. For we seek the relation 
appropriate for the existence, after nonexistence, of all that is external to 
His essence [taken as] a whole, as though [it were] one aggregate, and in 
the state where no other [external] thing existed. Otherwise, something 
from the aggregate would have been taken away and one would be looking 
at what comes after it. If the principle of the relation was different from 
Him, then it would not be the relation sought. Then, according to this 
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[mode of] discourse, the first occurrence would be in His essence. But this 
is impossible. For how can something occur in His essence, and from [what 
source] would it occur, when it has become evident that the Necessary 
Existent in Himself is one? 

(15) It is thus seen that that [thing] is other than what would have 
come into existence from Him, and, hence, it would not be the relation 
sought after. This is because we are seeking [an answer to the question] 
regarding the relation necessitating the actualization of the first possible 
[existent]: Does it [proceed] from another necessary existent? But it has 
been said that the Necessary Existent is one. Moreover, if it were from 
another, then [the latter] would be the first cause; and the discussic.n 
concerning it would remain fixed, [the same]. Moreover, how is it possible 
to differentiate in nonexistence between a time of refraining [to act] and 
a time of beginning [an action]? And with what would one [moment] of 
time differ from another [moment] of time? 

(16) Furthermore, if it has become evident that the occurrent does not 
come to be except for the coming to be of an occurrent in the principle, 
then the occurrence produced by the First is either by nature, by an 
accident in Him other than the will, or by the will, since it is neither 
compulsory nor coincidental. If by nature, then the nature would have 
changed; and, if by accident, then the accident would have changed. 

(17) If by will, let us set aside [the question of whether] it occurs in 
Him or is separate from Him, saying, rather: What is willed is either the 
very act of producing existence or it is a purpose and benefit beyond it. If 
what is willed is the very act of producing the existence of [the thing], 
why did He not bring [it] into existence earlier? Is it that He found it the 
right thing [to bring into existence] now, or [that] its due time has [now] 
arrived, or that He has the power [to enact] it [only] now? There is no 
sense in saying that this question is vain, because the [self-same] ques- 
tion recurs with respect to every [moment] of time. On the contrary, this 
question is true [precisely] because it is recurrent and necessary with 
respect to every [moment] of time. 

(18) If [the occurrent in question is produced] for a purpose and a 
benefit, then [the answer is] that it is known that that which relates to 
something in such a way that its own existence [and] nonexistence are 
on a par is not [produced for} a purpose, while that which relates to 
something in such a way that its generation from it is preferable [to its 
not being generated] is beneficial. But the First Truth is perfect in His 
essence and is not benefited by anything. 
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(19) Moreover, by what does the First precede His created acts? By 
His essence or by time? If only by His essence, as one is to two (even though 
both are simultaneous) and as the movement of the thing in motion 
in that it moves by the motion of that which moves it (even though both 
are simultaneous), then it follows necessarily that both are temporally 
originated—[that is,] the eternal First and the acts generated from Him. 

(20) If [on the other hand] He had preceded [His created acts] not 
by His essence alone, but by His essence and time in that He-alone 
existed without the world and without motion—and there is no doubt 
that the expression “was” refers to something that has passed and rot 
[to something that] now [is], particularly as your statement “then” 
comes immediately after it—then there would have been an existence 
that had passed before He created creation, that existence being finite. 
There would therefore have been time before motion and time, because 
the past is either in terms of itself (namely, time) or in terms of time 
(namely, motion and what it contains and what is a concomitant with it). 
This has become evident for to you. 

(21) [Now,] if He did not precede by some past thing the first temporal 
moment of the origination of creation, then He would have come into 
being in time with its temporal coming to being. How, according to the 
[things] they had posited,® would He not have preceded the first moment 
of creation by some state when He “was” and there was no creation, and 
[then] He “was” and there was creation? For, [the statement] “He ‘was’ and 
there was no creation,” does not remain [true] in conjunction with [the 
statement] “He ‘was’ with creation.” Nor does “His being before creation” 
remain [true] in conjunction with “He being with creation.” [Further- 
more, the statement,] “He was and there was no creation,” is not identical 
with His existence alone, for His essence [continues to be] realized after 
creation. [The statement] “He was and there was no creation,” does not 
[signify] His existence without creation without a third thing. For the 
existence of His essence [continues to be] realized “after” creation, non- 
creation being characterized as [something]" that “was” and is not now. 

(22) Underlying our saying “was,” there is an intelligible meaning 
other than the intelligible [meaning] of the two things. [ This is] because, 
if you said, “the existence of an essence and the nonexistence of an 
essence,” what is understood by it is not precedence; but it may be correct 
to understand being delayed by it. For, if things were to cease to exist, 
His existence with the nonexistence of things would be true; but it would 
not be correct to refer to this [existence as] “was.” Rather, precedence is 
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understood only through a third condition. For the existence of the 
essence is one thing, its nonexistence is [another] thing, and what [the 
term] “was” signifies is something that is existent other than the two. 
This meaning has been posited for the Creator as extending without a 
beginning, and it was allowed as possible within [this posited meaning] 
that He creates before anything [that is] imagined to be a creation. If this 
is the case, then this priority would be measured and quantified. This is 
what we call time, since its measurement is not the measurement of 
something that has either [spatial] position or permanence but is by way 
of [being in a state of] renewal. 

(23) If you wish, then, contemplate our statements in the natural 
sciences. For we have shown [there] that what the meaning of, “was and 
will be,” indicates is [something] that occurs to a state that is not sta- 
tionary. And the state that is not stationary is motion. If you ascertain 
(the matter], you will know that for them the First does not precede the 
creation by a precedence that is absolute, but by a precedence in time, 
having with it motion, bodies, or a body. 

(24) [Now,] those deniers of divine attributes who have denied God 
His munificence must concede either [(a)] that God was able, before cre- 
ating the creation, to create a body with movements commensurate with 
times and periods, terminating with the creation of the world, or that 
[such a body] would continue to exist with the creation of the world, hav- 
ing, up to the time of the world’s creation, limited times and periods; or 
[(b)] [that] it was not for the Creator to initiate the creation except [at the 
time] He initiated [it]. This second alternative necessitates the transition 
of the Creator from [the state of] impotence to power, or the transition of 
the creatures from [the state] of the impossibility [of their existence] to 
[its] possibility, without a cause. 

(25) The first alternative divides into two parts [in arguing] against 
them. It is thus said: Either it is possible for the Creator to create a body 
other than the one terminating at the creation of the world—having 
(however] a greater period and motions—or it is not possible. It cannot 
be impossible for [the reasons] we have shown. If possible, then either it 
would be possible [for Him] to create it with the creation of that first 
body we mentioned before [mentioning] this body, or it would be possible 
only before it. If possible with it,"' this would be impossible; because it is 
not possible for the beginning of two creations, equal in motion as regards 
speed and slowness, to take place such that both would terminate with 
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[the time] of the world’s creation, when the period of the one is longer 
than the other. If, then, it is not possible to be [created] with it, its possi- 
bility being different from it, being either prior or posterior to it, then one 
can hypothesize in the state of nonexistence”? the possibility of creating 
a thing and its nonpossibility—this in terms of one state! but not the 
other, and regardless of whether one is prior or posterior [to the other], 
and so on ad infinitum. 

(26) Thus, the truth of what we have presented regarding the exis- 
tence of motion that has no beginning in time becomes clear. The begin- 
ning it has is from the direction of the Creator, this being the celestial 
motions. It must be known that the proximate cause of the first move- 
ment is soul, not intellect, and that heaven is an animal obedient to God, 
blessed and exalted be He. 


Chapter [Two] 


That the proximate mover of the heavens is 
neither a nature nor an intellect but a soul, and 
that the remote principle is an intellect 


(1) We say:! We have shown in the Physics that motion is not natural 
to the body in an absolute [sense]. The body is in its natural state if 
every motion is by nature separated from that which is natural because 
of a state. The state that is separable by nature is necessarily not a nat- 
ural state. It is obvious that every motion that proceeds from a nature 
[proceeds] from a state that is not natural. If, among motions, there is 
something that is the consequence of a thing’s nature, then not fone] 
thing of the relations of motions [is such] that its essence would cease to 
be while the nature endures. Rather, motion is only consequential on the 
nature because of the existence of a non-natural state: either [(a)] in 
quality, as when water is forcefully heated;? [(b)] in quantity, when the 
healthy body withers through disease;3 or [(c)] in place, as when a clod of 
earth is transported to the space of air. The same applies if the motion 
happens to belong to another category. The cause for the renewal of one 
motion after another is the renewal of the non-natural state and [the 
renewal] of the estimation of the distance from the goal. 
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(2) If the state of affairs is of this description, then no circular motion 
would [proceed] from a nature. Otherwise, it would [proceed] from a non- 
natural state to a natural state, and when it arrives at [the latter] it would 
come to rest. It is impossible that there would be in itself an intention 
[to move] toward that non-natural state. [This is] because nature does 
not act by choice, but by way of enforcement,’ and by way of what neces- 
sarily follows it essentially. For, if the [thing’s] nature were to impart 
motion in a circular manner, then it would necessarily move another 
either from a non-natural place or a non-natural position, escaping from it 
in a natural manner. But every escape from a thing that is natural in its¢ If 
cannot itself be a natural seeking for it. [Now,] the circular motion sepa- 
rates from every point, leaving it, but seeks in its departure [from it] that 
[very] point. Thus, it does not escape from a thing but to seek it [again]. 
Hence, circular motion is not natural. 

(3) It may, however, be by nature—T[in the sense], that is, that its 
existence in its body is not contrary to another nature belonging to its 
body. For, even though the thing that moves it is not a natural power, it 
is something natural to that body, not alien to it. It is, thus, as though 
it is its nature. 

(4) Moreover, every power imparts motion only through the media- 
tion of inclination. Inclination is the idea sensed in the mobile body. If it 
comes to rest by compulsion, that inclination in it is sensed resisting 
[both] that which puts [the body] to rest and its coming to rest, secking 
motion. Hence, it is necessarily other than the motion and other than 
the motive power, because the motive power exists when it completes the 
motion, whereas the inclination does not exist. The same is also the case 
with the first motion. For its mover continues to create in its body one 
inclination after another. There is nothing to prevent this inclination 
being called a nature. [This is] because it is not a soul, is not [something] 
external, has neither will nor choice, cannot not move [something] or 
move [it] in a direction which is not specific; and, in addition to [all] this, 
it is not opposed to the requirement of the nature of that alien body. If you 
named this meaning “a nature,” you could say that the celestial sphere 
moves by nature, except that its nature is an emanation from a soul that 
is renewed in accordance with the soul’s act of acquiring representation. 
It has thus become evident that the heavenly sphere is not the principle 
of a natural motion. It has [also] become evident that [the sphere] is not 

[moved] by compulsion. It is, hence, necessarily [moved] by a will. 
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(5) We say: It is not possible that the proximate principle of its motion 
is a pure intellectual power that neither changes nor imagines particulars 
at all. It is as though we have indicated in the previous chapters some 
general things that should help in [gaining] knowledge of this meaning, 
We have made it clear that motion is a meaning for renewed relations 
and that every portion of it to which [certain] relations are specifically 
assigned has no permanence and cannot derive at all from a permanent 
meaning alone. For, if [it derives] from a permanent meaning, then it 
must be followed by a mode of change of states. If, however, the motion 
is due to a nature, then it follows necessarily that every motion that is 
renewed in [the portion] is due to the renewal of a proximity or remote- 
ness from the end that is sought after; and [furthermore] every move- 
ment of it that ceases to exist is due to the nonexistence of a proximity or 
remoteness from the end. And, if it were not for this renewal, there would 
be no renewal of motion. For, from [what is stable] inasmuch as it is 
stable, only the stable comes to be. If [on the other hand] the [motion] is 
due to a will, it must be due to a renewed, particular will. For, the relation 
of the universal will to every portion of the motion is one [and the same]. 
Hence, it is not necessary that this rather than that movement is speci- 
fied by it. For, if it were in itself the cause of this motion, then this 
motion cannot cease to exist. And, if it were a cause of this motion 
through the cause of a prior or posterior motion that does not exist,° 
then the nonexistent would necessitate an existent.® But the nonexist- 
ent does not necessitate an existent, even though nonexistents may be 
causes of nonexistents. For nonexistence to necessitate a thing—(this] 
is impossible. [Moreover,]| if [the universal will] is a cause of things that 
are renewed, the question regarding their renewal persists. If [this] is 
[posited as] a natural renewal, then the impossibility we have presented 
necessarily follows; if voluntary, changing in accordance with renewed 
representations, this confirms what we want. 

(6) It has thus become evident that the one intellectual will does not 
at all necessitate motion. It may, however, be [reckoned] in the estimative 
faculty’ that this belongs to an intellectual will that moves [from one 
intelligible to another]. For [it may be argued] it is possible for the mind 
to make a transition from one intelligible to another if it is not in all 
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respects an intellect in actuality. It is possible for [the mind] to apprehend 
intellectually the particular subsumed under the species as [a] dispersed 
[thing], specified by accidents in a universal way, as we have indicated.® 
One must, hence, hypothesize in the estimative faculty the existence of a 
mind that intellectually apprehends the universal motion and wills it, 
then intellectually apprehends its transition from one limit to another, 
apprehending these motions and their limits in an intelligible manner, as 
we have shown, and in terms of what it is our wont to demonstrate— 
[namely,] that, [where] there is a movement from this [position] to that, 
and from that to that, some universal principle [of motion] is assigned 
to another universal limit by some universal measure thought of in the 
estimation, and so on, until the circle comes to an end. It is, hence, not 
unlikely that the renewal of motion follows the renewal of this intelligible. 

(7) We say: Not even in this manner can the question of the circular 
motion be concluded. For this influence, according to this manner [of 
viewing the matter], would proceed from the universal will—even if by 
way of renewal and transfer. The universal will, however it happens to 
be, [remains] in relation to a nature in which there is sharing, even if it 
is the will for a movement followed by [another] will for a movement. As 
for this motion which is from this specific “here” to that specific “there,” 
it does not have a greater claim for proceeding from that will than the 
motion from “there” to a third limit. Thus, the relation of all the parts of 
the movement that are equal in their particularity to each one of those 
particular intellectual volitions that move [from one part of the move- 
ment to another] is one [and the same]. No one part of this [movement] 
has a greater claim to be related to one of these representations than not 
to be related. Hence, its relation and nonrelation to its principle is one 
[and the same]. For it remains? in [a state of] possibility [in relation] to 
its principle, and [its existence] has not been differentiated from [its 
nonexistence] nor rendered more preponderant. Everything that is not 
necessitated by its cause does not exist, as you have known. 

(8) How would it be correct to say that the motion from A to B is ren- 
dered necessary by an intellectual volition, and the motion from B to C 
by another intellectual volition, without that which is necessitated by 
each of these volitions being different from what is necessitated by the 
other, and conversely? For A, B, and C, are similar in species; and none 
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of the universal volitions is such that it would specify A without [specifying] 
B, and B without C. A has no greater claim than B and C to be specifically 
assigned by that volition, so long as [this volition] is intellectual. Nor does 
B [have such a greater claim] than C unless [the will] becomes psychologi- 
cal and particular.'° If these limits are not specified in the mind, being 
universal limits only, it would be impossible for the movement from A to B 
to have preference over [the movement] from B to C. Nor would A have 
a greater claim than B and C to be specified by that will, as long as [the 
latter] is intellectual; nor yet B [a greater claim] than C. 

(9) Moreover, how is it possible to suppose for [the circular move- 
ment] a volition and an imaging, [and] then a volition and an imaging 
that differ in something that coincides, when there is no buttressing [for 
the one or the other] by a particular specifying principle that serves as a 
measure? In addition to all this, the mind cannot suppose this transition 
except in association with imagination and sensation. Nor can we, if we 
resort to the pure intellect, intellectually apprehend together the whole 
movement and the parts of the intellectual transition in what we intel- 
lectually apprehend as circulating together. Therefore, with respect to 
all these states there is no dispensing with a psychological power which 
would be the proximate cause of the motion, even though we do not dis- 
allow that there could also be an intellectual power that undergoes this 
intellectual transition after making it dependent on what is akin to 
imagining. As for the intellectual power, denuded from all the types of 
change, it has an ever-present intelligible, [regardless of ] whether its 
intelligible is a universal [derived] from a universal or is a universal 
[derived] from a particular, as we have made clear. 

(10) If, then, this is the state of affairs, then the celestial sphere 
moves by the soul, and the soul is its proximate principle of motion. This 
soul is [continuously] renewing its imaging and will and is engaged in 
[the act of] estimation—that is, it has an apprehension of the changing 
things, such as particulars, and a will toward specific particular things. It 
is the perfection of the body of the heavenly sphere and its form. If it were 
not like this but were self-subsistent in every respect, it would then have 
been a pure intellect that neither changes, undergoes transition, nor 1S 
mixed with what is in potency. The proximate cause of the heavenly 
sphere, even though it is not an intellect, must have an intellect preceding 
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it which is the prior cause for the movement of the celestial sphere. You 
have known that this motion requires an infinite power, denuded of mat- 
ter, that does not undergo motion either essentially or accidentally. 

(11) As for the motive soul, it is—as this became evident to you— 
corporeal, transformable, and changeable, and it is not denuded of matter; 
rather, its relation to the heavenly sphere is the same as the relation of the 
animal soul that belongs to us, except that in some fashion it apprehends 
intellectually in a manner adulterated by matter. In general, [its cogni- 
tions by the] estimative [faculty],!! or what is similar to [cognitions by 
the] estimative [faculty], are veridical, and its imaginings and [things] 
similar to imaginings are true—as with the practical intellect in us. In 
brief, its apprehension is by the body; but the prime mover of it is a power 
that is basically not material in any respect. Since {its prime mover] 
itself cannot, in imparting motion, move in any respect—otherwise [the 
power] would undergo transformation and would be material, as this has 
become evident—it must move [another] in the way that a mover moves 
[another] through the mediation of [another] mover. This other endeav- 
ors to [impart] motion, being a willer of it and changeable because of it. 
This is the manner in which the mover of the mover imparts motion. 

(12) That which moves the mover without undergoing change through 
intent and desire is the end and the objective toward which the mover 
aims. It is the object of love. And the object of love, inasmuch as it is the 
object of love, is the good for the lover. Indeed, we say: [For] everything 
that undergoes a motion that is not compulsory, [such a motion] would 
then be for [the sake of] something and due to the desire of something. 
[This] even [holds] for nature also, for nature’s desire is a natural thing 
which is the essential perfection of the body—either in its form, or in its 
place and position. The will’s desire is a voluntary thing, being either a 
will for a sensory thing sought, such as pleasure; or pertaining to the 
estimation and imagination, such as winning; or an opined thing namely, 
[the thing] believed to be good. Thus the seeker of pleasure is appetite; 
the seeker of winning is irascibility; the seeker of the opined good is 
opinion; and the seeker of the true, pure good is mind. This seeking is 
called choice. Appetite and irascibility are not suitable for the body’s sub- 
stance that neither changes nor is acted upon. For [such a substance] 
does not change into an unsuitable state to return to a suitable state, 
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whereby it undergoes [sensory] pleasure or takes vengeance from some- 
thing [conveyed] by the imagination so as to become irascible. Moreover, 
every movement toward something pleasurable or toward winning is 
finite; also, most of what is opined does not remain opined perpetually. 

(13) Hence, it follows necessarily that the principle of this movement 
consists of a choice and a willing of a true good. This good is [such] that 
either it is among the things that we attain by motion and is hence 
reachable, or it is a good whose substance is in no way attainable but is 
separate. It is impossible for that good to be one of the perfections of the 
moving substance! so as to be attained by motion; otherwise, motion 
would cease.!? Nor is it possible [for the true good] to undergo motion sc. 
as to perform an act through which it acquires perfection, as it is our 
wont to act generously in order to be praised, or to perform good deeds 
so that a virtuous disposition would come to be for us, or to become good. 
This is because that which undergoes action acquires from its agent that 
which would complete it. It is impossible for it to turn around and perfect 
the substance of its agent. For the perfection of the effect is less than the 
perfection of the efficient cause. The degraded does not bestow perfection 
on the nobler and more perfect. Rather, the lesser may prepare its instru- 
ment and matter for the better, so that it will come into being in certain 
things through some other cause. 

(14) As for us, the praise we seek and desire is a perfection that is 
not real but only believed [to be so]. And the virtuous disposition which 
we achieve through action does not have the action as its cause. Rather, 
the act impedes the opposite fof the virtuous disposition]; [it] makes 
preparation for [such a disposition]. This disposition comes about from 
the substance that perfects people’s souls—namely, the active intellect or 
some other substance similar to it. It is in this manner that the temperate 
heat is the cause for the existence of the psychological faculties, but only 
in [the sense] that it prepares the matter [for their reception], not in that 
it brings about [their] existence; but our discourse is about that which 
brings about existence. In brief, if the act is a preparer for the existence 
of a perfection, motion terminates when [the perfection] comes to be. 

(15) It thus remains that the good sought through motion is a good 
that is self-subsistent and is not of [a sort] that one attains. In the case of 
every good which has this character, the mind seeks its imitation only to the 
extent that is possible. Imitating it consists in the activity of intellectually 
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apprehending its essence in its perfection, becoming thereby similar to it 
in that there will be realized [for the mind] the perfection possible for it in 
itself, as it is realized for its object of love. Hence, for this reason eternal 
endurance in [its] utmost perfection necessitates a perfection for a thing’s 
substance in its states and necessary concomitants.'* As for that whose 
utmost perfection can be realized at the beginning,” its imitation of [the 
good] is completed through permanent immobility; [as for] that whose 
utmost perfection is not realized from the very beginning, its imitation of 
it is completed through motion. 

(16) The verification of this is [as follows]: It has become evident that 
the mover of the celestial substance imparts motion [derived] from an 
infinite power. [This] power, belonging to its corporeal self, is finite. 
However, inasmuch as [the celestial substance] intellectually apprehends 
the First, [resulting in] a perpetual flow on it from His light and power, it 
becomes as though an infinite power belongs to it. Infinite power [in reality] 
does not belong to it, but to the object of intellectual apprehension, who 
causes the overflow onto it from His light and power. It—-I mean, the 
celestial body—in its substance is in its utmost perfection, since nothing 
in potency remains in its substance; likewise in its quantity and quality, 
but only, first of all, in its position and place, and secondly in the things 
that follow their existence. Its being in one position or place is no worthier 
for its substance than its being in another position or place within its 
space. For no part of the orbit of a celestial sphere or a star has a greater 
claim than another part to meet it or meet a part of it. Thus, when it is 
in actuality in one part, it is in potentiality in another part. Hence, there 
would have occurred to the substance of the celestial sphere that which 
is potential with respect to its position and space. 

(17) Imitation of the ultimate good necessitates the [state of] remain- 
ing at the highest degree of perfection that belongs to a thing perma- 
nently. This is not possible for the celestial body in terms of number."° It 
was thus conserved in species and succession. Motion became a conservet 
of what is possible with regard to this perfection. Its principle is the desire 
to imitate, to the extent that this is possible,!” the ultimate good by 


enduring in the [state of] the most perfect perfection. The principle of 


this desire is what is intellectually apprehended of {the ultimate good]. 
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(18) You yourself, if you reflect on the state of natural bodies in their 
natural desire to attain, in actuality, a place, you will not be surprised by 
[the fact] that there is a body that desires to be in one of the positions that 
can belong to it, or to be in the most perfect [state] that can belong to it, 
in being in motion. [This is] particularly [the case] when this [desire] is 
followed by way of emanating states and measures through which [the 
celestial sphere] imitates the First (exalted be He) inasmuch as He is the 
provider of good things—not [however] in that what is being sought are 
those things, so that the motion would be for these things. Rather, what 
is being sought is the imitation of the First (exalted be He) [so as] to be as 
perfect as is possible in itself and in what is consequent on this, inasmucl. 
as [this] is an imitation of the First [and] not inasmuch as [it is an imita- 
tion of one] from whom things thereafter proceed, so that the motion 
would be for the sake [of the latter] by first intention—no! 

(19) I say: The very desire to imitate the First, inasmuch as He is in 
act, [renders] the movement of the celestial sphere proceeding from 
Him in the manner in which a thing proceeds from the conception that 
necessitates it, even though this is not intended in itself by the first 
intention.'§ Because this is an imaging of what is in actuality, there is 
engendered from it a seeking of what in actuality is most perfect. This 
cannot be in terms of the individual and is thus in terms of succession, 
which is motion. [This is] because if the one individual is permanent no 
existence would be realized for [those things] similar to it, and they would 
remain always in potentiality. 

(20) Motion also follows the intended imaging in this manner [and] 
not in being primarily intended, even though that one imaging is followed 
by particular imagings—which we have mentioned and detailed—by 
way of upsurge, not by way of primary intention. These particular acts of 
imaging are followed by [those] motions in terms of which transitions in 
position take place. The one part in its perfection cannot be [realized] 
within this category [of occurrences]. Hence, the first desire would be as 
we have mentioned, everything succeeding it being upsurges. These things 
may have remote [things] similar to them in our bodies that do not corre- 
spond to them, even though [our bodies] may imagine and imitate them. 
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[An] example [of this] is when the desire for a friend or for something else 
becomes intense; this is followed in us by imaginings by way of an upsurge 
followed by motions that are not motions toward the object of desire 
himself, but motions toward something in his path and way, and [toward] 
what is closest to him. 

(21) Thus, the movement of the celestial sphere is engendered by 
will and desire in this manner. The principle of this motion is a desire 
and a choice, but in the way we have stated—[namely,] that the motion 
is not intended by the first intention. This motion is as though it is a kind 
of worship, angelic or pertaining to the celestial sphere. [Now,] it is not a 
condition of the voluntary motion that it in itself should be the intended 
object. Rather, if the appetitive power has a desire toward something, an 
influence emanates from it that moves the bodily members. Sometimes 
they move in a manner through which the objective is reached, sometimes 
in a manner similar or close to it (if this is due to an imagining act), 
regardless of whether the objective is something attainable or something 
by whose example one is guided, [whose example one] follows, and whose 
existence is imitated. 

(22) If enjoyment is attained through the act of intellectually appre- 
hending the First Principle and what is intellectually apprehended—or 
[whatever] is apprehended of Him in an intellectual manner, or by the 
soul—this would preoccupy one to the exclusion of all things and all 
aspects [of things]. From this, however, there is emitted that which is of 
a rank lower than it—namely, the desire to imitate Him to the utmost 
measure possible.'® Hence, the seeking of motion becomes necessary, not 
inasmuch as it is motion, but in the manner we have stated. This desire 
would follow that love, and the enjoyment springing from [love], and this 
perfecting process arising from desire. It is in this manner that the First 
Principle moves the body of the heaven. 

(23) It has also become clear to you from [the course of this discus- 
sion]2° what the First Teacher means when he says that the heavenly 
sphere moves by its nature, what he means when he says that it is moved 
by the soul, or what he means when he says that it moves by an infinite 
power that moves in the way the object of love moves [the lover]. [It has 
also become clear to you] that there is no contradiction and no disagree- 


ment in his statements. 
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(24) Moreover, you know that the substance of this First Good that is 
loved is one. It is impossible that the first mover of the whole of heaven 
should be more than one, even though there is for cach of the celestial 
spheres a proximate mover proper to it, and an object of desire and love 
proper to it, as the First Teacher and those peripatetic scholars of attain- 
ment after him see it. For they deny multiplicity only [in] the mover of all 
[things] and affirm multiplicity in the movers, both [those] separated 
[from matter] and [those] not separated,?! that specifically belong to each 
one of the celestial spheres. They thus make the first of the specific sepa- 
rated [entities] the mover of the first sphere. [This,] for those who prc - 
ceded Ptolemy, is the sphere of the fixed stars; and, for those who learned 
the sciences that became manifest to Ptolemy, [it] is a sphere outside the 
[former] which surrounds it and is without stars. After this, [they made] 
the [second of the separated entities] the mover of the sphere that fol- 
lows the first in accordance with the difference of the two views, and so on. 

(25) These, then, are of the view that the mover of the whole is one 
thing and that for each sphere after that there is a special mover. The 
First Teacher posits the number of spheres in accordance with [the 
knowledge] that appeared in his time, making the number of the sepa- 
rate principles follow their number. One of his followers, who is more 
sound than [other followers] in what he says, declares and states in his 
treatise on the principles of the whole that the mover of the entire heaven 
is one, it being impossible for it to be numerically many, even though for 
each of the spheres there is a mover and an object of desire specifically 
its own. [Another of Aristotle’s followers,] the one who expresses himself 
well regarding the First Teacher’s books by way of summaries, even though 
he does not delve deeply into ideas, declares and states that whose mean- 
ing is as follows: “What is most likely and most true [to affirm] is the 
existence of a principle of motion belonging specifically to each celestial 
sphere as being in it, and the existence of a principle of motion belonging 
specifically to [each celestial sphere] as being an object of love separated 
[from matter].” These two are the closest among the disciples of the 
First Teacher to being on the right path. 

(26) Moreover, syllogistic argument necessitates this. For it has 
become true to us through the art of the Almagest that [there are] 
numerous celestial motions and spheres, differing in direction, speed, 
and slowness. It thus follows necessarily that for each movement there 
exists a mover which is other than [the mover] existing for the other, 
and a cause of desire other than the one existing for the other. Other- 
wise, directions [of motions] would not have differed, and [their] speed 
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and slowness would [also] not have differed. We have shown that the 
objects of desire are pure goods separated from matter. [Now,] if all the 
spheres and motions share in their desire for the First Principle, then, 
for this [very reason], they share in the perpetuity of motion, and in its 
circularity, We will [now] add [further] explanation of this. 


Chapter [Three] 


On the manner in which acts proceed from the 
lofly principles so that, from this, one would know what one 
ought to know concerning the separate movers that 
are intellectually apprehended in themselves and are loved 


(1) Let us [now] verify this exposition, beginning from another start- 
ing point, and say: Some people, on hearing the exoteric statement of 
the best of the Ancients when he says that the differences in these motions 
and their direction seem to be for the care of the generable and corrupt- 
ible things in the sublunar sphere—and, moreover, having [previously] 
heard and known through [syllogistic reasoning] that the motion of 
celestial things cannot be for the sake of anything other than themselves 
and cannot be for the sake of their effects; they sought to reconcile these 
two doctrines. 

(2) They thus said, “The motion itself is not for the sake of what is 
in the sublunar sphere, but for the sake of imitating the Pure Good and 
[is due to] the desire for Him. As for the difference in motions, this is for 
[the sake] of the differences [resulting] from each one of them in the 
world of generation and corruption in a manner through which the per- 
petuity of the species falls into order. [This is just] as if a good man 
wished to go on an errand of his to a certain place and two roads con- 
fronted him, one confined to the place where he would achieve his end, 
the other adding to this the bringing of a benefit to a deserving person. It 
follows, in accordance with the dictate of his goodness, that he will adopt 
the second road, even though his movement was not for the sake of bene- 
fitting another, but for himself.” They said, “The case 1s similar with 
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the movement of every sphere; it is [primarily] for the sake of its per- 
petually remaining in its final perfection, but the movement toward [one 
particular] direction and in [one particular] speed is for the sake of bene- 
fitting another.” 

(3) The first thing we say to these [people] is that, if it is possible that 
there should occur to the celestial bodies in their movement some inten- 
tion for the sake of something that is caused, that intention pertaining 
to the choice of direction, then it would be possible for this to take place 
and to occur in the motion itself,! so that someone would say: 

(4) [The celestial spheres] would, through immobility, fully achieve 
a goodness proper to themselves; [but] motion would not be in existence 
harmful to them and would benefit others. Neither of the two [motion or 
rest] would be for them [that is, the celestial spheres] easier or more 
arduous than the other, such that they would choose the more beneficial. 
[Now,] if the cause preventing one from saying that their movement 
comes to be for the sake of benefitting another consists in the impossi- 
bility of their intending an act for the sake of the other [within the realm 
of their] effects, this cause exists in the very intention of choosing the 
direction [of motion]. And, if this cause does not prevent the intention of 
choosing the direction [for the sake of benefitting the other], it does not 
prevent the intention of the motion itself. The situation is similar with 
the state regarding the intention of speed and slowness. This would not 
be due to the ordering of strength and weakness in the spheres by reason 
of their arrangement one over the other in terms of being high and being 
low, so as to attribute [the differences in velocity] to [this fact]. Rather, 
that would be a different [reason]. 

(5) In sum, we say: It is not possible that anything in [these celestial 
spheres] should be for the sake of generated things—neither an inten- 
tion of motion, [nor] an intention toward a direction of motion, [nor] any 
estimation of speed or slowness, nor yet indeed an intention of [any] act 
at all for their sake. This is because every intention is for the sake of the 
object intended and is thus lesser in existence than the thing intended. 
[This is] because that for whose sake another thing exists is more perfect 
in existence than the other, inasmuch as it and the other are in [the state] 
that they are in. Rather, it is through [the object intended] that the 
manner of existence requiring intention is completed for the other. Nor 
can the more perfect existence be acquired from the lesser. Hence, toward 
the effect there cannot at all be a veridical intention [that is] not believed 
[to be true]. Otherwise, the intention would be giving and furnishing the 
existence of that which is more perfect in existence than [itself]. 
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(6) What is intended by the necessary is something which the inten- 
tion predisposes, while that which bestows existence on it 1s another 
thing—as, for example, [the relation] of the physician to health. For the 
physician does not bestow health but, rather, prepares the matter and 
the instrument for it. What, indeed, gives health is a principle loftier 
than the physician, being that which gives matter all its forms and whose 
essence is nobler than matter. It may happen that the intender errs in his 
intention if he intends that which is not nobler than the intention, in which 
case the intention for it would not be by nature but through error. Since 
[however] this exposition requires detailed ascertainment and includes 
doubts that can be resolved only through full discussion, let us turn to the 
clearer way and say: 

(7) Every intention has an intended object, rational [intention] 
being the one where the [coming into] existence of the intended object 
from the intender is more worthy of the intender than its not [coming 
into] existence. Otherwise, it would be senscless. That which is worthier 
of a thing bestows some perfection [on it]. If [it does so] in reality, then a 
real [perfection is bestowed], and, if [it does so] in terms of opinion, then 
an opined [perfection is bestowed]. For example, a meriting of praise, a 
manifestation of power, perpetuity of name—these and their like are 
opined [perfections], or [as examples of the former category] gain, safety, 
the satisfaction with one by God (exalted and sanctified be He), or a good 
resurrection in the hereafter—these and their like are real perfections 
that are not alone completed by the one seeking them. 

(8) Therefore, every intention which is not frivolous bestows some 
[form] of perfection on the intender such that, had the intender not 
intended it, that perfection would not have been. [Even] frivolity seems 
to be like this; for in it there is pleasure, rest, and the like, or one of the 
things you have known of [those] things that have become clear to you. 

(9) It is impossible for the effect whose existence is perfected by the 
cause to bestow on the cause a perfection that did not exist. For, the 
instances in which it is believed that the effect bestows a perfection on 
the cause are instances [where the statements reporting them] are either 
false or corrupted. A person like you, however, who has come to know the 
various [disciplines] previously encountered is not incapable of reflecting 
on these [instances] and resolving [the difficulties they raise]. 
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(10) If someone were to say, “goodness necessitates this, for good- 
ness bestows what is good,” one would say {in reply]: The good bestows 
what is good, but not by way of intent and quest such that this would be 
the case, for this necessitates imperfection. For, every quest and intent for 
a thing is a quest for a nonexistent whose existence, [proceeding] from 
the agent, is more worthy [of the agent] than its nonexistence. As long as 
it is nonexistent and not intended, it would not be that which is the more 
worthy of the agent. That would be deficiency.” For either [(a)] goodness 
is true, existing without this intention, the existence of this intention 
having nothing to do with its existence, in which case the coming to b: 
or not coming to be of this intention from goodness is one and the sam: 
and, hence, goodness would not necessitate it, nor would the state of 
the rest of the necessary concomitants of goodness that proceed from it 
essentially—not by intention—be the intention of this state; or else 
[(b)] it is by this intention that goodness is completed and subsists, in 
which case the intention would be the cause of the perfection of good- 
ness and of its subsistence, not an effect of it. 

(11) If someone said, “This [intention] is for the sake of imitating the 
First Cause, in that its goodness goes beyond itself, and would be such 
that it is followed by [further] good,” we say: On a superficial [level] this 
is acceptable, but in reality it is to be rejected. For imitation of Him [is the 
imitation of Him] as not intending anything but in being [self-sufficient], 
singular in essence. For He ts of this description, as agreed on by a group 
of the learned. As for acquiring a perfection through intention, this is 
different from the imitation of Him—unless it is said that the first object 
of intention is one thing, while this [latter] is by a second intention and 
by way of being consequential, [in which case] it necessarily follows that 
also in the choice of direction [of the celestial motion] the object intended 
by the first intention is something, and the benefit that has been men- 
tioned is consequential on that object intended. Hence, the goodly direction 
would not be intended in a primary way for the sake of what follows [it]. 
Rather, there must first be a perfection in the essence of the thing from 
which that benefit follows so as to be an imitation of the First. 

(12) [Now,] we do not disallow [the possibility] that motion is intended 
by the first intention as being an imitation of the essence of the First, in 
the way we have stated, and as [being] an imitation by the second inten- 
tion of the essence of the First, inasmuch as existence emanates from 
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Him, [as long as] the first intention is some other thing in terms of which 
one directs one’s sight upward. [On the other hand,] as for looking 
toward [what is] below and considering it, if it were possible for [this] to 
take place by the first intention with respect to the direction [of motion] 
so as to be an imitation of the First in terms of what is consequential, 
then this would have to be possible in the very choice of motion. Motion 
would then be for the sake of what is beneath, and an existence would 
overflow from it [that is] not in imitation of Him as being the perfect in 
existence and its object of love. This [latter] belongs to Himself only qua 
Himself, [The emanation] of the existence of things from Him has no 
entry at all as regards the ennobling and perfecting of His essenc.. 
Rather, the entry is with respect to His being in His highest perfection 
and [His being] such that the existence of the whole is emitted from 
Him not by quest and intending. Hence, the desire for Him must be by 
way of imitation in this form, not by way of what does not relate to the 
First in terms of perfection. 

(13) If someone said, “Just as it is possible for the celestial body to 
acquire a good and a perfection through motion, motion being an intended 
act of [the celestial body], the case is similar with the rest of [motion’s] 
acts,” the answer is that motion does not acquire perfection and a good— 
otherwise it would cease at [its attainment of them]. Rather, [motion] is 
the very perfection which we have indicated. In reality, it consists in ren- 
dering permanent in act the species of that which can belong to the 
celestial body, since the individual belonging to it cannot be rendered 
permanent.’ This motion, thus, does not resemble the rest of the motions 
that seek a perfection external to them. Rather, this very thing that is 
moved by its essence is perfected by the motion because it is the very 
perpetuation of positions and places successively. In brief, you must 
return to what we have previously explained in detail when we showed 
how this motion is consequent on the imaged representation of the one 
that desires and [that] this motion is akin to permanence. 

(14) If someone said, “This statement disallows the existence of 
providence over generated things and the perfect governance that lies 
therein,” [we say that] we will be mentioning later on that which would 
resolve this problematic point. We will make known the manner of God’s 
providential care of all [things], the manner of the providential care of 
each cause for what succeeds it, and the manner in which the providen- 
tial care of the generated things among us is [undertaken by] the first 
principles and the intermediary causes. 
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(15) It has become clear through what we have explained that it is 
impossible for any of the causes to be perfected essentially [and] not 
accidentally by the effect, and that they do not intend an act for the sake 
of the effect, even though it is satisfied with [the latter] and knows it. 
Rather, just as water cools by its essence in actuality to conserve its 
species [and] not to cool another, though cooling another is a necessary 
concomitant of it; [just as] fire warms by its essence in actuality to con- 
serve its species [and] not to warm another, though warming another is 
a necessary concomitant of it; [just as] the appetitive power desires the 
pleasure of copulation so that the sperm is emitted, completing thereby 
pleasure for itself, [and] not in order that a child will result from it, 
though a child is a necessary concomitant of it; and [just as} health is 
health in its substance and essence [and does] not [exist] in order to 
benefit the sick, though benefitting the sick is its necessary concomitant, 
[so] the case is similar with the prior [celestial] causes—except that [with 
these latter] there is knowledge of what will be, and knowledge of the 
manner of how order and the good in them will be, and [knowledge] that 
[these] will be in the way [they] will be, whereas this [knowledge] is not 
with the [former, mundane causes]. 

(16) If such, then, is the case, the celestial bodies share in the circu- 
lar motion only through the desire of a common object of love and differ 
only because, after that First, their principles that are loved and desired 
would differ. If the manner in which each desire necessitates a move- 
ment in this situation becomes problematic for us, this must not influence 
what we know—[namely,] that the motions differ because of the differ- 
ences in the objects of desire. 

(17) One thing remains for us [to consider]|—namely, that one may 
imagine that the various objects of desire are bodies, not separate intel- 
lects ({where, for example,] the inferior body would imitate the nobler 
body which is prior and nobler), as some novice Islamic philosophers, in 
bringing confusion to philosophy, have believed, since the objective of the 
Ancients was not understood [by them]. 

(18) We say: This is impossible. This is because imitating [the nobler 
body] necessitates a movement [in the imitator that is] similar to the 
movement [of the former]—to its direction and the object it seeks. If 
falling short of [attaining] the rank [of the nobler body] necessitates any- 
thing [at all], it would necessitate a weakness in action, not a difference 10 
action—a difference that would necessitate that this [body] would move 
in this direction, that [body] in another. Nor would it be possible to say 
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that the cause of this difference is the nature of that body, as though the 
nature of that body opposes its movement from A to B but does not oppose 
its movement from B to A. For this is impossible because body qua body 
does not necessitate this, and the nature inasmuch as it is a nature for the 
body seeks the natural place without a specific position. If it were to seek 
a specific position, then the transfer from it would be compulsory, and 
thus a compulsory meaning would enter [the realm] of celestial motion. 

(19) Moreover, the existence of each and every part of the celestial 
sphere in every [possible] relation is conceivable in terms of the nature 
of the celestial sphere. Thus, in accordance with its simplicity, it is net 
necessary that, if a part is removed from one direction, this would ke 
possible; and, if removed from [another] direction, this would be impos- 
sible—unless there is a nature there that is receptive of a motion in 
[one] direction and thus responds to that direction but would not respond 
to another direction if impeded from its [own] direction. We have said 
that the principle of this motion is not the nature [of the celestial sphere] 
and also that there is not there a nature that necessitates a specific posi- 
tion and diverse directions. Hence, in the substance of the celestial sphere 
there is no nature that prevents the soul’s moving [the sphere] in which- 
ever direction. Moreover, this cannot take place by way of the soul such 
that its nature would inevitably will that direction, unless the purpose of 
the motion is specifically confined to that direction. [This is] because the 
will follows purpose; purpose does not follow will. If this, then, is the case, 
the reason is the diversity in purpose. Thus, other than the diversity of 
purpose, there is no impediment [preventing the soul from moving the 
sphere in whichever way] that comes from the direction of corporeality, 
from the direction of nature, and [from] the direction of the soul— 
compulsion being the most remote from the possibility [of being such an 
impediment]. Hence, if the purpose was the imitation—after [imitating 
the] First—of one of the celestial bodies, then the motion would be of the 
same species as the motion of that body, being neither contrary to it nor 
faster than it in many places. The same holds true if the purpose for the 
mover of this sphere is to imitate the mover of that sphere. 

(20) It had become evident that the purpose in these movements 1s 
not something attainable through motion—otherwise, the cessation [of 
movement] becomes necessary—but something different that is not 
attainable. And now it has become evident that it is not a body. It thus 
remains that the purpose of every sphere is the imitation of something 
other than the substances of the spheres [composed] of their matter and 
their souls. It is impossible that [this imitation is of] the elements and 
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what is generated by them. And there are no bodies nor souls other than 
these. It thus remains for each [of the spheres] to have an imitation of a 
separate, intellectual substance that belongs specifically to it; and that 
the [celestial] motions and their states will have differences that belong 
to them because of this, even though we do not know the manner of the 
necessity of this and the reason why it is;> and the First Cause would be 
the object of desire of all, this being in common, 

(21) This, then, is the meaning of the saying of the Ancients that the 
whole has one mover that is the object of love and that each sphere has 
a particular mover and a particular object of love. Therefore, each of the 
spheres would have a soul imparting motion that intellectually appre- 
hends the good. It would, by reason of its body, have imagination—that 
is, an imaged representation of particulars and a willing of particular 
[things]. What the [sphere] had intellectually apprehended of the First 
and what it apprehends of the principle proper and proximate to it become 
the principle of its desire to be in motion. To each sphere there would 
belong a separate intellect whose relation to it is as the relation of the 
active intellect to us. It being a universal, intellectual exemplar of the 
species of its act, [the celestial sphere] imitates it. 

(22) In sum, it is inevitable that each [of the spheres] that moves for 
a rational end should have an intellectual principle that intellectually 
apprehends the First Good and that the essence [of this intellectual prin- 
ciple} is separated [from matter]. For you have known that everything that 
apprehends intellectually is of an essence separate [from the corporeal]. 
[It is also inevitable that each of the spheres should have] a corporeal 
principle—that is, [a principle] continuous with the body. For you have 
known that the celestial motion is psychological, proceeding from a soul 
that has choice, whose acts of choice are [ever] renewed, the parts [of the 
motion] being continuous. 

(23) Thus, the number of the separate intellects after the First Prin- 
ciple would be the same as the number of movements. If, in the case of the 


spheres of the wanderers,® the principle of the movement of the sphere of 


each star therein is a power emanating from the stars, then it would not 
be unlikely that the separate [intellects] would have the same number as 
the number of [these] stars—not the spheres—and their number would 
be ten, after the First. Of these, the first would be the unmoved mover 
that moves the sphere of the outermost body, then the one similar to it 
[that moves] the sphere of the fixed stars, then the one that is like it [that 
moves] the sphere of Saturn, and so on, terminating in the intellect that 
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emanates on us-—namely, the intellect of the terrestrial world, which we 
call the active intellect. If, however, this is not the case, but each moving 
sphere has a rule governing its own motion and every star, then these 
separate [intellects] would be of a greater number. It would follow, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the First Teacher, that there would be something 
close to fifty and over, the last being the active intellect. But you have 
known, from what we have said in the Mathematics, what we have 
attained in ascertaining their number. 


Chapter [Four] 


On the ordering of the existence of the intellect, celestial souls, 
and celestial bodies [that proceed] from the First Principle 


(1) It has been correctly established for us in the discourse we have 
presented that that whose existence is in itself necessary is one, that He 
is neither a body nor in a body, and that He is not divisible in any man- 
ner whatsoever. Therefore, the existence of all [other] existents [pro- 
ceeds| from Him. 

(2) It is impossible that there should, in any manner whatsoever, be 
for Him a principle and a cause—neither [the cause] from which [some- 
thing] comes to be, [nor the cause] either in which or by which [something] 
comes to be, nor [the cause} for [the purpose] for which [a thing] is, 
whereby He would be for the sake of something. For this reason it is 
impossible for the existence of all things [proceeding] from Him to be by 
way of intention—like our intention—for forming the whole and for the 


existence of the whole, so that He would be intending for the sake of 


something other than Himself. This part [of our metaphysical doctrine] 
we have established in another place; therein it is most manifest. We have 
endowed [the argument] with the special characteristic of showing the 
impossibility of His intending the existence of the whole [that proceeds] 
from Him, in that this would lead to a multiplicity in His essence. For then 
there would be something in Him by reason of which He intends—namely, 
His [direct] cognizance and knowledge of the necessity of intending, or 
a deference to it, or a goodness therein that necessitates it. Then [there 
would be knowledge in Him] of the intention [itself], then of a benefit 
the intention would bestow on Him, as we have previously clarified—[all] 
this being impossible. 
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(3) The coming to be of the whole from Him is not by way of nature 
in that the existence of the whole comes to be from Him with neither 
knowledge nor satisfaction on His part. How can this be true when He is 
a pure intellect that intellectually apprehends Himself? Hence, He must 
intellectually apprehend that the existence from Him of the whole is a 
necessary consequence of Himself, because He apprehends Himself only 
intellectually, as a pure intellect and a first principle. He only intellectually 
apprehends the existence of the whole [proceeding] from Him in being 
its principle. There is in His essence neither an impediment for nor an 
aversion to the proceeding of the whole from Him. His essence knows 
that His perfection and loftiness are such that the good proceeds from 
Him and that this is one of the necessary concomitants of His majesty that 
in itself is the object of His love. Every essence that knows what proceeds 
from it and which is free from some impediment but is [in the state in 
which] we have clearly shown [it to be—such an essence] is satisfied with 
what comes to be from it. Hence, the First is satisfied with the emanation 
of the whole from Him. 

(4) The first and essential act of the First Truth, however, is to intel- 
lectually apprehend His [own] essence, which in itself is the principle of 
the order of the good in existence. He thus intellectually apprehends the 
order of the good in existence and how this ought to be—not [however] 
through an intellectual apprehension that moves from potentiality to 
actuality, nor [through] an intellectual apprehension that moves from one 
intelligible to another (for His essence is free from what is potential in all 
respects, as we have previously made clear), but by one act of intellection. 
It becomes a necessary concomitant of what He intellectually apprehends 
of the order of the good in existence that He apprehends intellectually 
how [this order] is possible and how the best thing to take place is for the 
existence of the whole to come about in accordance with what He intel- 
lectually apprehends. For the reality that is intellectually apprehended 
with Him is itself, as you have known, knowledge, power, and will. As for 
us, we require intention, motion, and will in executing what we conceive 
in order for it to exist. This [however] is neither good nor true with respect 
to Him because of His being free from duality. And, as we have explained 
at great length, His intellection is the cause of existence in accordance 
with what He intellectually apprehends. The existence of what comes to 
exist by Him is by way of a necessity of His existence and a necessary con- 
sequence of His existence—not [however] in [the sense] that His existence 
is for the sake of the existence of something other than Himself. He is 
the enactor of the whole in the sense that He is the existent from whom 
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all [other] existence emanates as an emanation that is distinct from His 
essence. [And He is the enactor of the whole] because the existence of what 
comes to be from the First is by way of necessity, since it has been [shown 
to be] true that the Necessary Existent in Himself is necessary of existence 
in all His aspects. We have finished with showing this objective earlier. 

(5) It is, thus, not possible for the first of the existents proceeding 
from Him—namely, the innovated things—to be many, either in number 
or through divisibility into matter and form. [This is] because the neces- 
sity of what [proceeds] necessarily from Him is by reason of His own 
essence, not by reason of something else. The direction and governing rule 
in His essence from which this thing necessarily proceeds is not the direc- 
tion and governing rule in His essence from which necessarily proceeds, 
not this thing, but another. If either two things differing in subsistence 
or two different things from which one thing comes to be-—for example, 
form and matter—proceed necessarily from Him, both would proceed 
necessarily from only two different aspects in His essence. And, if those 
two aspects are not in His essence but are necessary concomitants of His 
essence, the question remains regarding their being necessary concomi- 
tants of [His essence] so that they would be from His essence. His essence 
would then be divisible in meaning. But we have disallowed this earlier, 
showing its falsity. 

(6) It has becomes evident, then, that the first of the existents [pro- 
ceeding] from the First Cause is one in number, its entity and quiddity 
being one, [and is] not in matter. Hence, nothing either of bodies or of 
the forms that are the perfections of bodies is a proximate effect of Him. 
Rather, the first effect is a pure intellect, because it is a form not in mat- 
ter. It is the first of the separated intellects that we have enumerated, 
and it seems to be the principle that moves the outermost sphere by way 
of [being the object of] desire. 

(7) Someone, however, may say, “There is nothing to prevent the thing 
[first] originated by the First Principle from being a material form, but that 
the existence of its matter proceeds necessarily from it.” [To this], we say: 

(8) This necessitates that the things that [come] to be after this form 
and this matter are successively [lower] in the ranks of effects and that 
their existence [comes about] through the mediation of matter. Matter 
would then be a cause for the existence of the forms of the numerous 
bodies in the world and of their powers. But this is impossible, since the 
existence of matter consists in its being a recipient only and [since] it is 
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not a cause for the existence of anything by any way other than reception. 
If, among material [things], there is something which is not like this, 
then it is not “matter” except in an equivocal sense of the term. Thus, if 
it comes about that the thing supposed as permanent does not have the 
description of matter except in the equivocal] sense, then the first effect 
would not be related to it as a form, except in an equivocal sense. If, 
then, this second thing [is such that] in one respect this matter comes to 
be from it and in another respect there comes to be from it form, such that 
[this] other form does not exist except through the mediation of matter, 
then the material form would be performing an act in which matter is not 
needed. The essence of each thing that performs its act without needing 
matter dispenses from the start with matter. Thus, the material form 
would dispense with matter, [which is absurd]. 

(9) In brief, even though the material form is a cause of matter in that 
it actualizes and perfects it, matter also has an influence in its existence— 
namely, in rendering it specific and making it concrete. And, if the principle 
of existence is from [what is] other than matter, as you have known, then 
each of the two is necessarily a cause of the other in one thing, but not in 
one respect. If it were not for this, it would be impossible for the material 
form to have, in any manner whatsoever, a connection with matter. For 
this reason we have previously said that form alone is not sufficient for the 
existence of matter, but, rather, form is part of the cause. If this, then, is 
the case, then it is impossible to make form a cause of matter in all respects, 
[form] being in no need of anything other than itself. It is thus evident 
that it is basically impossible for the first effect to be a material form; for 
it not to be matter is more obvious. Hence, it is necessary for the first effect 
to be basically an immaterial form—indeed, [it must be] an intellect. 

(10) [Now,] you know that we have here numerous separated intellects 
and souls. It is thus impossible that their existence should be acquired 
through the mediation of that which has no existence separate [from 
matter]. But you [also] know that the aggregate of existents proceeding 
from the First includes bodies. Since you have known that every body is 
possible in existence within its own bound and necessary through another, 
and [as] you have known that there is no way for it to proceed from the 
First without mediation, these [bodies] then come into being from Him 
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through an intermediary. You have [further} known that the intermediary 
cannot be pure unity, having no duality. For you have known that from 
the one inasmuch as it is one, only one proceeds. Hence, it is only right 
that [the body] proceeds from the first innovated things by reason of a 
duality or a plurality—in whatever form—that must necessarily be in 
them. No plurality is possible in the separated intellects except in the 
manner I state, [which is as follows:] 

(11) The effect in itself is possible of existence and, through the First, 
is necessary of existence. Its necessary existence consists in its being an 
intellect. It apprehends itself intellectually and necessarily apprehend; 
the First intellectually. Hence, there must be in it, by way of plurality, the 
meaning [(a)] of its intellectual apprehension of its essence as being, 
within its own bound, possible of existence; [(b)] of its intellectual appre- 
hension of its necessary existence, through the First, that intellectually 
apprehends itself; and [(c)] of its own intellectual apprehension of the 
First. The plurality it has is not [acquired] from the First. For the possibil- 
ity of its existence is something that belongs to it in itself, not by reason of 
the First. Rather, from the First it has the necessity of its existence. Then 
the plurality, in its intellectually apprehending the First and intellectually 
apprehending itself, is a necessary consequence of its necessary existence 
from the First. We do not disallow that from one thing there should be one 
essence followed thereafter by an additional plurality that was neither in 
its first existence nor included in the principle of its subsistence. Rather, 
it is possible that from the one [only] one proceeds necessarily, and that 
then this [latter] one will have as a necessary consequence either a gov- 
erning rule, a state, an attribute, or an effect which would also be one. 
Then, with the association of this, there would necessarily proceed from 
it something, whereby a plurality follows—all of which is a necessary 
consequence of its essence. It follows necessarily, then, that the likes of 
this plurality is the cause of the possibility of having plurality in [the 
emanated things] from the first effects. If it were not for this plurality, 
it would be impossible for other than the one to proceed from them, and it 
would not be possible for body to proceed from them. [Finally,] there is no 
possibility for plurality there except in this manner alone. 

(12) It has become evident to us from previous [discussions] that the 
separated intellects are numerically many. Therefore, they do not come 
into existence from the first simultaneously; but it must be the case that 
the highest of them is the first existent [proceeding] from Him, followed 
successively by one intellect after another. Because there is beneath each 
intellect a sphere with its matter and its form, which is the soul, and 
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[also] an intellect below it, there is beneath each intellect three things in 
existence. It follows necessarily, then, that the possibility of the existence 
of these three from the first intellect with respect to innovative creation 
is due to the [above] mentioned triadic [order]. [Now,] the best follows 
the best in many ways. Thus, there necessarily follows from the first intel- 
lect, inasmuch as it intellectually apprehends the First, the existence of 
an intellect beneath it. Inasmuch as it intellectually apprehends itself, 
[there follows from it] the existence of the form of the outermost sphere 
and its perfection—namely, the soul. Through the nature of the possibility 
of existence that is realized for it, enfolded in [the act of] intellectual'y 
apprehending itself, is the existence of the corporeality of the outermost 
sphere, enfolded in the entity of the outermost sphere, [taken as] a 
species. This [possibility] is the thing that has a sharing in common with 
potentiality. Thus, inasmuch as it intellectually apprehends the First, 
there follows necessarily from it an intellect; and, inasmuch as in one 
respect [its intellection is applied] specifically to itself, there follows nec- 
essarily from it the first multiplicity in its two parts—I mean, matter and 
form—matter [coming to be] either through the mediation of form or 
through its participation, just as the possibility of existence is actualized 
by the actuality that parallels the form of the sphere. This is the state of 
affairs in each successive intellect and each successive sphere, until it 
terminates with the active intellect that governs our selves. It does not 
necessarily follow that this idea should proceed ad infinitum such that 
under each separated [intellect] there would be a separated [intellect]. 
For we say: If the existence of multiplicity proceeds necessarily from the 
intellects, this is due to the multiplicity of meanings in them. This state- 
ment of ours [however] is not convertible whereby every intellect having 
this multiplicity would have to have, as a necessary consequence of its 
multiplicity, these effects.' Nor are these intellects identical in species, so 
that the consequences of their meanings are identical. 

(13) Let us begin with another starting point to show this meaning. 
We thus say: The spheres are numerous, having a greater number than 
that in the first effect with respect to its aforementioned multiplicity; 
particularly if every sphere is separated into its form and its matter. 
Hence, it is not possible for its principle to be one, [this] being its first 
effect. Neither is it possible for each body among them that is prior to be 
the cause of a posterior [body]. This is because body inasmuch as it is 
body cannot be the principle of a body and, inasmuch as it has a psycho- 
logical power, it cannot be the principle of a body having another soul. 
This is because we have shown that each soul belonging to each sphere 
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is its perfection and form and not a separate substance. Otherwise, it 
would be an intellect and not a soul, and it would not at all move by way of 
desiring, and there would not occur [any] change to it from the body’s 
movement, [nor] imagination and estimation from its participation with 
the body. Theoretical reflection had led us, as you know, to affirm these 
states for the souls of the spheres. If such is the case, then, it is not possible 
for the souls of the spheres [to be such] that there would proceed from them 
acts in other bodies except through the mediation of their [own] bodies, 
For the forms and perfections of bodies are of two [alternative] sorts: 

(14) [The first alternative] consists of forms whose subsistence is in 
the materials of the bodies. Thus, just as their subsistence is in the mate- 
rials of their bodies, similarly, that which proceeds from their subsistence 
proceeds through the mediation of these bodies. For this reason, the heat 
of fire does not warm anything that happens to be, but that which is con- 
tiguous with its body, or is of its body in some manner; and the sun does 
not illuminate all things, but only which is opposite its body. 

(15) [The second alternative] consists of forms that subsist in them- 
selves, not in the materials of bodies—as, for example, souls. Every soul 
has been made to belong specifically to a body, because its act is through 
that body and in it. If it were separated in both essence and act from that 
body, it would then be the soul of all things, not the soul of only that body. 
For it has become evident in every respect that the celestial powers that 
are impressed in their [individual] bodies act only through the mediation 
of their bodies. It is impossible to enact a soul through the mediation of 
the body, because the body is not an intermediary between one soul and 
another. If, then, it were to enact a soul without the mediation of the 
body, it would have individual subsistence without the body and a special 
act separated from its essence and the essence of the body. But this is not 
the state of affairs we are mentioning. If, then, it does not enact a soul, 
it does not enact a celestial body, because the soul is prior to the body in 
rank and perfection. 

(16) If one posits for every celestial sphere something within its sphere 
from which there emanates a thing and an influence without the essence 

[of the former] being absorbed in and by the work of that body—its 
essence being, however, separate in subsistence and action from that 
body—[this is something] we do not disallow. [But] this is the thing we 
call pure intellect, making the emanation of what succeeds it from it. 
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This, however, is other than that which is subject to the body’s action, other 
than that which participates with it, [other] than that which becomes a 
form proper to [the body], and [other] than that which comes to be in the 
manner we have talked about when we affirmed the existence of this soul. 
(17) It has thus become evident and clear that the celestial spheres 
have noncorporeal principles which are other than the forms of the bodies 
[of the] spheres, and that each sphere is specifically related to one of 
[these principles], while all have one principle in common. There is no 
doubt that there are here simple intellects that are separable that come 
into existence in time with the coming into existence in time of the bod- 
ies of humans, and that [these intellects] are not corrupted but endure 
[eternally after bodily death]. This has been shown in the natural sciences.” 
These do not proceed [directly] from the First Cause because they are 
numerous, despite their unity in species, and because they are originated 
[in time]. They are, hence, the effects of the First through mediation. 
(18) It is impossible for the efficient causes mediating between the first 
[principles] and [these intellects] to be lower than them in rank whereby 
[these intermediary causes] would [themselves] not be intellects that are 
simple and separate. For, the causes that bestow existence are more per- 
fect in existence, whereas the recipients of existence would be more lowly 
in existence. It follows necessarily, then, that the first effect? must be an 
intellect, one in essence. And it is furthermore impossible that there 
should proceed from it a multiplicity that is identical in species.* This is 
because, if the meanings that became multiple in it and through which 
the existence of multiplicity in it becomes possible are different in their 
realities, then that which each decrees as a consequence would be, in 
species, other than what the other decrees. Thus, what becomes a neces- 
sary concomitant of the one is not a necessary concomitant of the other, 
but would be a different nature. If [on the other hand] these [meanings] 
coincide in their real [natures], then in terms of what do they become 
varied and multiple when there is no divisibility there through matter? 
(19) Therefore, it is impossible for a multiplicity to proceed from the 
first effect unless [it is a multiplicity] that differs in species. These terres- 
trial souls, then, also do not come to be from the first effect without the 
mediation of another existing cause; and, similarly, [nothing comes to be 
without mediation] from every first high effect, until a first effect is reached 
that comes to be with the elements receptive of generation and corrup- 
tion that are multiple in both species and number. Thus, the multiplicity of 
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the recipient becomes a cause for the multiplicity of the act of a principle 
that is one in essence—this after the completion of the existence of all 
celestial things. Hence, one intellect always follows another necessarily, 
until the lunar sphere comes into being, and then the elements come 
into being and become disposed to receive an influence from the last 
intellect—one species, many in number. For, if the cause {of multiplicity] 
is not in the agent, it must necessarily be in the recipient. Hence, there 
must come into being from each intellect an intellect below it, [the 
process] stopping where it becomes possible for the origination of the 
intellectual substances that are divisible—numerically multiple due to 
the multiplicity of the causes. [The process] ends there. 

(20) It has thus become clear and evident that every [celestial] intel- 
lect that is higher [than another] in rank [is so] because of a meaning 
in it—namely, that, inasmuch as it intellectually apprehends the First, 
there follows necessarily from it the existence of another intellect below 
it; and that, inasmuch as it intellectually apprehends itself, there neces- 
sarily proceeds from it a sphere with its soul and body. The body of the 
sphere comes into being from [the intellect] and is sustained through 
the mediation of the celestial soul. For every form is a cause for its matter 
to be in actuality, because matter itself has no subsistence. 


Chapter [Five] 


On the state of the generation of 
the elements by the first causes 


(1) Once the celestial spheres’ number becomes complete, the exis- 
tence of the elements follows necessarily thereafter. This is because the 
elemental bodies are generable and corruptible. Thus, their proximate 
causes must be things that receive a species of change and motion; and [it 
must also be the case] that that which is a pure intellect is not alone 4 
cause for their existence. This must be verified through principles we have 
repeated [only] too frequently and have finished with establishing. 

(2) Tothese elements belongs matter in which there is participation and 
form in which there is differentiation. It must be, then, that the difference 
in their forms [is something] that is helped by a difference in the states of 
the celestial spheres and that the agreement in their matter is [something] 
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that is helped by an agreement in the states of the celestial spheres. [Now,] 
the celestial spheres agree in the nature of what the circular motion entails. 
It follows necessarily, then, that what that nature entails is of aid in the 
existence of matter, and that that in which there is disagreement is the 
principle of the disposition of matter for [the reception] of the varied forms. 

(3) The many things,! however, that share a common species and 
genus are not, by themselves, without participation on the part of one 
[thing] that aids, a cause of an entity? that in itself is uniform and one but 
rendered subsistent by another. Hence, this one [and uniform thing] does 
not come into being through these [many celestial motions] except by a 
conjoinment with one thing that reduces them to one thing. It follows 
necessarily, then, that the separate intellects—rather, the last of them, 
which is close to us, is the one from which there emanates, in participation 
with the celestial movements, something having the configuration of the 
forms of the lower world by way of passive receptivity to action, just as 
there is in that intellect or intellects the configuration of the forms by way 
of enactment. The forms then emanate from it through their being speci- 
fied [by other factors], not singly by its essence—for the one enacts in the 
one, as you have known, [only] one [thing]—but by association with the 
heavenly bodies. Thus, if this thing is specified by one of the celestial influ- 
ences, either without the mediation of an elemental body or through a 
mediation that renders it of a special disposition after the general one that 
had been in its substance, then from the separate [intellect] a specific 
form emanates and is imprinted in this matter. 

(4) And you know that the one does not render [another] one specific, 
inasmuch as each of them is one, by one thing rather than another that 
would belong to it. Rather, there is a need for various things that specify. 
The things that specify matter are the things that prepare it. The preparer 
is that through which there comes to be, in the thing prepared, something 
by virtue of which its appropriateness for [the reception] of a specific 
thing is more appropriate than [the reception of some] other thing. This 
act of preparing renders preponderant the existence in it of the more 
appropriate [form] from the principles that bestow forms. 

(5) If matter [remains] in the first [state of ] preparedness,* then its 
relation to the two contraries would be similar, so that neither one is ren- 
dered preponderant unless in terms of a state in which the things exercising 
the influence differ. [But then] this difference would also be related to all 
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materials in one [and the same] way. Thus, no one [particular] matter 
rather than another would be specified by what [this difference] neces- 
sitates, except also by something that must exist in that matter. This 
is nothing other than complete preparedness, complete preparedness 
being nothing other than the complete appropriateness for a specific 
thing—namely, that for which it is prepared. 

(6) This is similar to water when its warming is made excessive, 
whereby the alien warmth and the watery form combine, [the former] 
being remote in appropriateness from the watery form [but] greatly 
appropriate for the fiery form. If that [warming] is rendered excessivi 
and the appropriateness intense, the preparedness becomes intense. I 
thus becomes aright for the fiery form to emanate and aright for this 
[watery form] to cease. 

(7) Because matter does not remain without form, its being ren- 
dered subsistent is not due to what is attributed to the first principles 
alone,* but to them and to the form. And, because matter existed, sub- 
stantiated without the form that is now rendering it subsistent, its being 
rendered subsistent is not due to form alone, but to [form] and to the 
remaining principles—through the mediation either [of the form] or [of] 
some similar intermediary. For, if it were due to the first principles alone, 
[matter] would have no need of form; and, if it were [due] to form alone, it 
would not have been preceded by [a different] form. Rather, just as there 
[in the celestial realm] that [aspect] of the circular motion in which there 
is agreement is a necessary consequence of a nature rendered subsistent 
by the natures proper to each sphere, similarly, matter here (in conjunc- 
tion with the common nature) is rendered subsistent by that which comes 
about through the special natures—namely, the forms. 

(8) Just as motion there [in the celestial realm] is the lowest of the 
states, similarly, matter here [in the terrestrial realm] is the lowest of 
entities. And, just as motion there follows the nature of that which is in 
potency, similarly, matter here is a companion of that which is in potency: 
And, just as the proper and common nature there are principles or aids 
for the nature of proper and common [things] here, similarly, what nec- 
essarily accompanies the proper and common natures there by way of the 
various changing relations that take place in them by reason of motion 
is a principle for the change of states and their transformation here. 
Similarly, the mixing of their relations there ts either a cause or an aid 
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for the mixing of the relations of these elements [here]. The celestial 
bodies also have an influence on the bodies of this world through the 
qualities proper to them, some of which flows to this world. Through 
these ideas it becomes known that the nature that governs these bodies 
in terms of perfection and form comes to be from the soul dispersed in 
the heavens, or through its aid. 

(9) Some people among those associated with this [metaphysical] 
science have said, “Because the sphere is circular, it must circulate around 
something stationary in its center. Its friction with it necessitates warmth 
to the extent that it changes into fire. That which is farther away from it 
remains at rest and undergoes cooling and condensation until it becom 2s 
earth. That [part] of it which is close to fire becomes hot, but of lesser 
heat than fire, and that which is closer to the earth becomes condensed, 
but of lesser concentration than the earth. Paucity of heat and paucity of 
condensation necessitates moistening. For dryness is due either to heat 
or to cold. But the moistness close to the earth is colder and the one close 
to the heat hotter. This is the cause of the generation ofthe elements.” 

(10) This is what they have said. It is not one of those [things] whose 
correctness can be ascertained by syllogistic discourse, nor is it [found to 
be] accurate after investigation. It seems that the state of affairs [fol- 
lows] another law and that this matter that comes into being [through] a 
common [celestial cause is something] on which there emanates from the 
celestial bodies—either from four bodies or from several that are restricted 
to four groupings, [but in either case] from each of them—that which 
prepares it for [the reception] of a simple body. When it becomes pre- 
pared, it attains the form from the giver of forms. [Alternatively,] all this 
[preparation] may emanate from one body, there being a cause among 
those causes unknown to us that necessitates a division. For, if you desire 
to know the weakness of what they have said, ponder [the fact] that they 
make it a necessity that existence should belong first to the body without 
its having in itself any of the substantiating forms other than the corpo- 
real form, [making it] acquire the rest of the forms secondarily only 
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through motion and rest. We ourselves have shown the impossibility 
of this earlier. We have shown that existence does not become complete 
for the body purely through corporeal form, if no other form is conjoined 
to it. Its form that renders prime matter subsistent does not consist of the 
[spatial] dimensions only. For in their existence the dimensions follow 
other forms that precede the dimensions. If you wish, reflect on the state 
of rarefaction in heat and of condensation in cold. Rather, the body does 
not become body until it becomes such that it follows another in motion, 
becoming thereby hot through its continued following of these successive 
motions (which we have shown to be not compulsory, but natural), where- 
upon its nature would have become complete. It is possible, however, 
that once its nature becomes complete it would retain the best of places 
for conserving it. [This is] because the heat is conserved where there is 
motion, and the cold is conserved where there is rest. Moreover, [these 
people] do not think about [the reason] why it became necessary for 
some of this matter to descend to the center, coldness occurring to it as 
a result, and for some to go above. 

(11) Now, however, the cause of this is known. In the case of univer- 
sals, it is [due to] lightness and heaviness. As for the two parts of one 
element, this is because it is true that the parts of the elements are gener- 
able and that, if one part of it is necessarily generated in a place, then it 
follows necessarily that a surface close to what is above [is such that], if 
{the element] moves upward, then that surface has the priority over the 
other surface for being above. At the beginning of its generation, however, 
one surface of it [turns] upward, [another] surface downward. [This is] 
because it has been necessarily changed by some motion, and the motion 
has necessitated a certain position for it. 

(12) What seems most likely for me is [the view] that we have main- 
tained. And I believe that the one who had stated this about the genera- 
tion of the elements has sought to make the matter easy [to understand] 
for one of the common people who had corresponded with him. [Then] 
some who came after him maintained conclusively that what he said was 
{the doctrine he actually] held [but that] the writer of this discourse 1s 


extremely hesitant and troubled. 
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Chapter [Six] 


On providence, showing the manner of the entry 
of evil in divine predetermination 


(1) It is proper for us, now that we have arrived at this point, to 
ascertain the true statement on divine providence. No doubt that it 
became clear to you, from what we have previously explained, that it is 
not permissible that the exalted causes should perform what they per- 
form for our sake, or that in general they should care about anything 
[relating to us], [or act] motivated by some motive, and [it is likewise not 
permissible] that a preference should occur to them. [At the same time,] 
there is no way for you to deny the wondrous manifestations in the for- 
mation of the world, the parts of the heavens, and the parts of animals 
and plants—[all of] which do not proceed by coincidence but require 
some [kind of ] governance. It must, hence, be known that providence 
consists in the First’s knowing in Himself [the mode] of existence of the 
order of the good in His being, in Himself, a cause of goodness and per- 
fection in terms of what is possible, and in His being satisfied [with the 
order of the good] in the manner that has been mentioned. He would 
thus intellectually apprehend the order of the good in the highest possi- 
ble manner, whereby what He intellectually apprehends in the highest 
possible way as an order and a good would overflow from Him in the 
manner, within the realm of possibility, that is most complete in being 
conducive to order. This, then, is the meaning of providence. 

(2) Know that evil is spoken of in various respects. Thus, “evil” is 


said of what is akin to deficiency [such as] ignorance, weakness, and of 


deformity in physiognomy. “Evil” is [also] said of such [things] as pain 
and distress that consist in an apprehending of something that has a 
cause, not merely in the loss of a cause. For the cause that negates the 
good, impedes the good, and necessitates its nonexistence may be some 
separate thing not apprehended by that which suffers the harm—as 
when, for example, the clouds cast their shadows and prevent the sun’s 
shining on that which needs the sun to perfect itself. If what is in need 
is an apprehender, he will apprehend that he is not benefitting. But, 
inasmuch as he apprehends this, he does not apprehend that the clouds 
have intervened but only inasmuch as he has sight. [Moreover,] it is not 
inasmuch as he has sight that he is harmed, afflicted, or suffers some 
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deficiency by that; but [he is harmed] inasmuch as he is some other thing. 
[The cause opposing the good] may be connected [not a separate thing] 
which an apprehender to whom is denied the state of wholeness appre- 
hends,? as in the case of someone who, because of a rupturing heat, suffers 
the loss of the connectedness of an organ. For, inasmuch as he appre- 
hends the loss of the connectedness by a power in that organ itself, he 
also apprehends the harmful heat. Two apprehensions would thus have 
been combined there: an apprehension, in the manner previously [men- 
tioned], of our apprehending nonexisting things, and an apprehension, in 
the manner previously [mentioned], of our apprehending existing thing:, 

(3) This existing apprehended thing is not evil in itself but in con- 
nection with this thing.? As for [the thing’s] lack of perfection and whole- 
ness, [this] is not an evil simply in relation to [the thing] such that [this 
imperfection} would have an existence that is not an evil for [that thing]. 
Rather, its very existence is nothing but an evil in it, and in the [very] 
manner of its being an evil. For blindness can be only in the eye; and, 
inasmuch as it is in the eye it can only be an evil, having no other aspect 
in terms of which it would not be an evil. As for heat, if, for example, it 
becomes an evil relative to the sufferer from it, it has another aspect in 
terms of which it is not an evil. Thus, evil in essence? is privation, though 
not any [type] of privation but only privation of that to which the nature 
of the thing necessarily leads in terms of the perfections that belong 
permanently to its species and nature. Accidental evil [on the other 
hand] is the nonexistent, or that which keeps perfection away from that 
which deserves it. 

(4) There is no informative statement about absolute privation® but 
only about the utterance [of the term]. Hence, [absolute privation] is not 
a realized evil. If it were to have some realization, it would be a general 
evil. Thus, [in the case of] each thing that exists in its final perfection, 
having nothing in it which is in potency, evil does not attach to it. Evil 
attaches only to that which has what is potential in its nature—this by 
reason of matter. Evil attaches to matter because of a first thing that hap- 
pens to it in itself and because of something that occurs to it thereafter. 

(5) As for the thing [that happens to it] in itself, [this comes about] 
by way of the occurrence to some matter at the first [stage] of its exis- 
tence of some of the external causes of evil, so that a certain disposition 
takes hold of it—that disposition resisting [matter’s] proper prepared- 
ness for the perfection that is [being] afflicted by an opposing evil. An 
example of this is when the matter from which a man or a horse is formed 
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encounters one of the random causes that makes it of a worse bodily 
composition and the least malleable in substance, rendering it thereby 
not receptive of designing, shaping, and correct formation. What is gen- 
erated thus becomes deformed, and what is needed for the perfection of 
bodily composition and constitution would not exist—not because the 
agent has been denied [it], but because the patient would not receive [it]. 

(6) As for the external random thing, it is one of two things: either an 
impediment, an obstruction that renders perfection remote, or an arriving 
opposing [entity] that obliterates [the thing’s] perfection. An example of 
the first is the presence of many clouds and their accumulation, and the 
shading by high mountains [that] impede the sun’s influence on fruit for 
[its] perfection. An example of the second is the cold’s freezing of plants, 
afflicting them at the time ripe for their perfection, so that [their] proper 
preparedness and what is consequent on it become corrupted. 

(7) All cause of evil is found only within the sublunar sphere. All that 
is in the sublunar sphere is insignificant in comparison with the rest of 
existence, as you have known. Evil, moreover, afflicts individuals at certain 
moments of time, whereas the species are preserved. Real evil, excepting 
one kind of evil, does not pervade the majority of individuals. 

(8) Know that evil, in the sense of privation, is either [(a)] an evil 
according to a necessary thing or to a beneficial [thing] close to the nec- 
essary; or [(b)] not an evil according to this, but an evil according to 
something that is possible in a minority [of cases] and [which], if it were 
to exist, would be by way of an excess of the perfections [that come] after 
the secondary {perfections] and is not required by the nature of the pos- 
sible thing in which it exists. This division, however, is other than the 
one with which we are involved and is the one we have made the second 
alternative® [above]. [In addition to] this, it is not an evil according to 
species but with respect to a consideration above and beyond what is a 
necessary requirement for the species—as, for example, ignorance of 
philosophy, geometry, or the like. For this is not an evil inasmuch as we 
are humans but an evil [as it affects] the perfection of bringing about 
rectitude that would be pervasive.” You will further know that in truth it 
becomes an evil only if an individual human or his individual soul decrees 
it. [However,] the individual decrees it, not because he is a human or a 
soul, but because the [mistaken] goodness of that [thing] has become 
established for him, and he yearns for it and has become disposed for 
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that [thing] with that disposition which we will be explaining to you later 
on. Before this, however, it is not one of the things toward which a thing 
is impelled in preserving the nature of the species in the [same] manner 
in which it is impelled toward its secondary perfections that succeed the 
primary perfections. If it did not exist, it would have been a privation of 
something that is entailed in the nature [of things]. 

(9) Hence, evil in individual existents is sparse. Even so, the exis- 
tence of evil in things ts a necessity that follows the need for the good. For, 
if these elements were not such that they oppose each other and receive 
the action of [the element] that dominates [over the others], it woulc. 
have been impossible for these noble species to have ensued from them. 
And if fire, among these [elements], were not such that, if the collisions 
occurring in the course of the totality of things did [not] lead it neces- 
sarily to contact the garment of a noble man, [the garment] necessarily 
burning, then fire would not be [something] from which one derives that 
benefit which is a benefit general [to all]. 

(10) It thus follows necessarily that the good that is possible in these 
things is only a good after it has become possible for the likes of this evil 
to ensue from it and with it. Hence, the emanation of the good does not 
necessitate that the prevalent good should be forsaken because of an evil 
whose occurrence is rare and where, consequently, the forsaking of [the 
good] becomes a greater evil than that evil. [This is] because, if the priva- 
tion of that whose existence is possible within the nature of matter con- 
sists of two privations, [this] would be more evil than one evil. For this 
reason, the rational person prefers being burnt by fire, on the condition 
that he escapes from it alive to painless death. If, then, this kind of good 
were to be left out, this would be an evil above the evil that comes to exis- 
tence through it. It would also lie within the requirement of the mind that 
knows the manner of the necessary arrangement [of things] in the order 
of the good to intellectually apprehend the desert by the likes of this pat- 
tern of things of an existence that allows for the evil that by necessity 
occurs with it. Hence, the emanation of [such an] existence is necessary. 

(11) If someone says, “It is possible for the First Governor to bring 


into existence a pure good, free from evil,” we say: 
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(12) This is not permissible in the likes of this pattern of existence, 
even though it is permissible in absolute existence as being [one] mode of 
absolute existence free [from evil] which, however, is not this mode. [ This 
mode] is among the things that have emanated from the First Governor 
and, hence, [have] come to exist in intellectual, psychological, and celes- 
tial things. This other mode would, then, remain [in the realm] of the 
possible. Refraining from bringing it into existence would not have been 
[the same as in the case of that which exists]? because of what may be 
mixed with it by way of evil [that is such] that, if its principle did not 
exist to begin with, and [if the existence] of this evil is left out, this 
would result in a greater evil than it, so that its existence is the better 
of two evils. Moreover, [if this mode were not confined to the realm of 
possibility,] it would then follow necessarily that the good causes prior to 
the causes leading accidentally to evil would not exist. For the existence 
of [the former causes] renders the others consequential on them." In 
this there would be the greatest fault in the universal order of the good. 

(13) But even if we do not pay attention to this and confine our atten- 
tion to that into which the possible in existence is divided by way of the 
types of existents differing in their states, [we will hypothesize that] the exis- 
tence that is free from evil is realized. There would then remain a pattern 
of existence which is, in this way, [of not being free from evil, but] where 
its nonbeing would constitute a greater evil than its being. [We will then 
find] that the existence [of this latter pattern] must necessarily emanate, 
inasmuch as what is most right emanates from Him—and in the mode 
which has been stated. Indeed, we will start from the beginning and say: 

(14) Evil is spoken of in [various] ways. Thus “evil” is said of the 
blameworthy acts, and “evil” is said of their principles in moral disposi- 
tions. “Evil” is said of pains, distresses, and their like. “Evil” is [also] said 
of the falling short by each thing of its perfection and of its loss of that 
which would naturally belong to it. It [looks] as if pains and distresses— 
even though their meanings are existential, not privative—follow [from] 
privation and deficiency. Evil in acts is also [evil] in relation to the one who 
loses his perfection by its reaching him, as with injustice, or in relation to 
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a perfection necessary in the religious regime, as [when] adultery [takes 
place]. Similarly, moral dispositions are only evil by virtue [of such acts] 
proceeding from them. And they are connected with depriving the soul 
of perfection that ought to belong to it. 

(15) Among acts you will not find anything that is said to be evil but 
[is said] to be a perfection in relation to the cause enacting it. Perhaps it is 
only an evil in relation to the cause receptive of it, or in relation to another 
agent prevented from his act in that matter for which it has a better claim 
than [this preventive] act. Thus, injustice proceeds, for example, from a 
power that is a seeker of subjugation—namely, for example, irascible 
[ power]—and subjugation is its perfection. It is for this reason that it has 
been created inasmuch as it is irascible—that is, it was created to be 
directed toward subjugation, seeking it and rejoicing in it. Thus, this act 
relative to it is a good for it; and, if it becomes feeble [in performing] it, 
[this] becomes, in relation to it, an evil for it. It is only an evil to the 
sufferer of injustice, or to the rational soul whose perfection [includes] 
subduing this power and controlling it. If [the rational soul] is unable to 
do this, [such] would be an evil for it. The case is similar with the cause 
enacting pains and [with] the act of burning as, for example, with fire 
when it burns. For burning is the perfection for fire but is an evil in rela- 
tion to one who is denied health by it through whatever loss he incurs. As 
for the evil whose cause is a deficiency and a shortcoming that occurs in 
one’s inborn natural constitution—not because an agent has enacted it, 
but because an agent did not enact [something perfecting it]—this in 
reality is not a good in relation to something. 

(16) In the case of evils attached to things that are goods, these are 
due to two causes: a cause with respect to matter [in] that it is receptive 
of form and privation, and a cause with respect to the agent. For, since it is 
necessary that material things must come into being through [an agent], 
it being impossible for matter to have [that] existence! that would [both] 
fulfill the role of {its] being matter and perform the act of matter (unless 
such existence is receptive of form and privation, it being [furthermore] 
impossible for it not to be receptive of contraries), and [since] it is impos- 
sible for the active powers to have [distinctive] acts—contrary to other 
acts—whose existence is realized and which yet do not perform their acts 
(for it is impossible [that] the purpose for which fire is intended [should] 
be created but that [the fire] should not burn), and [since] the whole 
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is only perfected in that it should include that which is burned and that 
which is warmed, and that it should include that which burns and warms, 
it follows inescapably that the beneficial purpose in the existence of these 
two things has, as its consequences, harmful [things] that accidentally 
occur from [the act of] burning and of being burnt—as, for example, the 
fire’s burning a limb of an ascetic person. 

(17) The thing which occurs for the most part, however, is the reali- 
zation of the good [that is] intended in nature. [This is] also [the case] with 
that which is permanent. As for [that which occurs] in most cases, most 
of the individuals of the species are within the shelter of safety from 
burning. As for the permanent, this is because many species are not per- 
manently conserved except through the existence of a thing like fire, 
being [something] that burns. It is only [in a] very few instances that the 
harmful things that [may] proceed from fire do proceed from it. The 
same applies to the rest of the causes that are similar to this. 

(18) Thus, it would not be good that the benefits that [occur] for the 
most part, and [those] that are permanent, should be relinquished because 
of evil objectives that [form] a minority [of cases]. Hence, the goods that 
are generated by these things have been primarily willed in the manner 
where it would be appropriate to say: “God, exalted be He, wills [all 
things], and evil was also willed” in the way of what is accidental. Since 
He knew that it exists by necessity, He paid it no heed.”!® The good, hence, 
is necessarily required essentially, while evil is necessarily required acci- 
dentally—everything being by predetermination. 

(19) Similarly, it is known, with respect to matter, that it is incapable 
of [certain] things and that in [certain] things perfections fall short of 
[reaching] it. Nonetheless, what is perfect for it is immeasurably greater 
than that which falls short [of reaching it]. If this, then, is the case, it does 
not lie within divine wisdom to relinquish the superior, the permanent, 
and the more numerous goods because of evils in individual nonperma- 
nent things. On the contrary, we say: 

(20) Things in the [faculty of] estimation are either [(a)] things 
which, if [reckoned in the] estimation as existing, cannot but be abso- 
lutely evil; [(b)] things whose existence [consists] in being good, it 
being impossible for them to be evil and deficient; [(c)] things in which 
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goodness predominates if their existence comes to be, anything but this 
being impossible for their natures; [(d)] things in which evilness pre- 
dominates; or [(e)] things in which the two states are equal. 

(21) Regarding that wherein there is no evilness, this has been found 
in the natures [of things]. As for that which is either entirely evil or in 
which evil predominates, or also where it equals [even the good], this 
never exists. As for that in whose existence the good predominates, it is 
the more appropriate [for it] to exist if what is predominant in it Is its 
being good. If [however] it is said, “Why is evilness not prevented from it 
to begin with so that it would be entirely good?” one would then say: 

(22) [If evilness was prevented from it,] then [these things] woul] 
not be what they are, since we have stated that their existence is that 
which cannot be such that no evil occurs from them. If, then, they are 
made to become such that no evil occurs from them, their existence would 
[no longer] be the existence which is theirs, but the existence of other 
things that have come to be which are other than they and which have 
been realized. [By this] I mean what is created in such a way that evil does 
not follow from it primarily. An example of this is [as follows]: 

(23) If, in the case of fire, its existence [consists] in its burning [some- 
thing], and [if] the existence of what burns [is such] that if it touches the 
garment of a poor man, it burns it, and [if] the existence of the poor man’s 
garment [is such] that it is receptive of burning, and [if] the existence of 
each of the two [involves] the occurrence to it of the motions of some- 
thing, and [if] the existence of the various motions in things having this 
description is [a certain] existence where encounter takes place, and [if] 
the existence of the encounter between agent and patient recipient is by 
nature an existence from which action and affection necessarily ensue, 
so that, if the secondary [causes] do not exist, the primary [causes] are 
nonexistent—if all this is the case,] then the whole [is such] that the 
active and passive powers, celestial and terrestrial, natural and psycho- 
logical, have been organized in it in such a way only so that they would 
lead to the universal order—with the impossibility that they [should be] 
what they are without leading to evils. It thus follows necessarily, from the 
states of the world in their relations to each other, that there would occur 
in some soul the form of a bad belief, impiety, or some other evil in the 
soul or body such that, if this were not the case, the universal order would 
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not be preserved. Hence, He gives no heed and pays no attention to the 
bad consequences that occur by necessity.!* It has been said, “I created 
these for the fire and I care not; and I have created these for paradise 
and I care not.”® And it has [also] been said, “Everyone is facilitated to 
follow that for which he has been created.” ® 

(24) If someone said, “Evil is not something rare or numerically the 
lesser but is numerically the greater,” [we answer that] this is not the case. 
Rather, evil is numerous but not the numerically greater; for there is a dif: 
ference between the numerous and the numerically greater. For there are 
many things that are numerous but which are not numerically greater-— 
for example, maladies (for they are numerous but not the numerical.y 
greater). If you reflect on this type of evil we are mentioning, you will find 
it less than the good that is its opposite and which exists in its matter—to 
say nothing [of its proportion] in relation to the rest of the eternal goods. 

(25) Yes, the evils that are deficiencies in terms of the secondary per- 
fections are numerically the greater. But these are not the evils that we 
are discussing. These evils—such as ignorance of geometry, not having 
outstanding beauty, and the like—do not have an effect on primary perfec- 
tions, nor on [those of the] secondary perfections that succeed them whose 
benefits are manifest. These evils are not the result of an agent’s enact- 
ment but [are due] to the agent’s inaction—because the recipient either is 
not prepared or does not move toward receiving [the action]. These evils 
are the privations of goods in the category of superabundance and excess. 


Chapter [Seven] 


Concerning “the return,” [the hereafter] 


(1) It behooves us [now] to ascertain here the states of the human 
souls when they separate from their bodies and to what state they will 
come to be. We say: 

(2) It must be known that, [as regards] “the return,” there is [to 
begin with]! that which is conveyed by the religious law. There is no way 
to establish [this] except by way of the religious law and through belief 
in the report of prophecy. This is [the return] that pertains to the kody 
at the resurrection. Bodily goods and evils are [well] known and have no 
need to be taught.? The true religion which was brought to us by our 
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Prophet, our lord, and our master, Muhammad (God’s prayers be on him 
and his family), has set down for us the state of happiness and misery 
according to the body. 

(3) Then, [secondly, as regards “the return,”] there is that which is 
apprehended by reason and demonstrative syllogism; this, prophethood 
has confirmed. It consists of the happiness and misery established by 
[syllogistic argument]* and which belong to souls, even though [our] esti- 
mative powers fall short of conceiving them now, due to causes which we 
will be explaining. The metaphysical philosophers’ desire for attaining 
this [latter] happiness is greater than their desire for bodily happiness 
Indeed, it is as though they pay no heed [to bodily happiness,] even if it 
is granted them. They do not deem it great beside this happiness, which 
consists in drawing close to the First Truth and which we will be describ- 
ing shortly. Let us, then, make known the state of this happiness and the 
misery that is its opposite. For [the description of] bodily [happiness and 
misery] has been completely given in the religious law. We thus say: 

(4) You must know that, for every psychological power, there is a 
pleasure and a good proper to it and a harm and an evil proper to it. 
[Thus,] the example of [this] is that the pleasure and the good for the 
appetitive [power] consists in the coming to it of a suitable sensitive 
quality of the five [senses], the pleasure of anger is [that of] vanquishing, 
the pleasure of estimation is hope, the pleasure of memory is remem- 
brance of past agreeable things. The harm of each [of these powers] is the 
opposite of [its pleasure]. They all have a kind of sharing in common that 
consists [in the fact] that the awareness of the agreeability and suitability 
[of what is experienced] constitutes the good and pleasure proper to them, 
while that which agrees with each of them essentially and in reality is the 
attainment of the perfection which, in relation to it, is a perfection in act. 
This is [one] principle. 

(5) Moreover, even though these powers share in these meanings, in 
reality their levels are different. For, with that whose perfection is better 
and more complete, that whose perfection is more abundant, that whose 
perfection 1s more enduring, that whose perfection is more accessible to it 
and more readily realized for it, that which in itself performs its act more 
perfectly [and performs] a better [kind of act],* and that which in itself 18 
more intense in apprehension, [it follows] inevitably that the pleasure it 
has is greater and more abundant. This is [another] principle. 
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(6) Again, actualization in a certain perfection may be such that it is 
known to exist and to be pleasurable; but, as long as it is not [experien- 
tially] realized, its manner is not conceived and its pleasure is not felt. 
For, that which one does not feel one neither desires nor inclines toward. 
An example of this is the sexually impotent [man]. For he realizes full well 
that there is pleasure in sexual intercourse, but he neither desires it nor 
longs for it with the desire and longing proper to it; rather, he has another 
desire, similar to the [desire] of someone who tries [something], even if 
harmful, for the sake of gaining an apprehension.° In brief, he does not 
imagine [sexual pleasure]. The state of the blind with respect to beautiful 
pictures and [of] the deaf with respect to harmonious tunes is similaz. 

(7) For this reason, the rational person ought not to imagine that 
every pleasure is similar {to the pleasure] the donkey has in its belly and 
betwixt its thighs, that the primary principles drawn close to the Lord of 
the worlds are privative of pleasure and exuberance, and that the Lord 
of the worlds does not have within His authority and special property— 
{namely,] the majesty that is His [alone], and His infinite power—some- 
thing which is the ultimate in virtue, in nobility and goodness, which we 
exalt above naming it “pleasure,” while the donkey and the beasts have 
a good and pleasurable state. Nay, indeed, what comparison can there be 
between what belongs to the lofty [pleasure] and this base one? We, how- 
ever, imagine this [latter] and perceive it but do not know that [former] 
by direct awareness, only by analogy. For our state with respect [to the 
celestial pleasures] is similar to the state of the deaf person who had 
never had any hearing® in not imagining musical pleasure while yet being 
certain of its pleasantness. This 1s [another] principle. 

(8) Furthermore, perfection and the suitable thing may be available 
to the apprehending faculty while there is [also yet] an impediment or 4 
distraction for the soul. It thus would hate [this perfection and suitability], 
preferring its opposite. An example [of this] is the aversion of some ill 
persons to sweet taste and their desires for tastes that are in themselves 
bad and hateful. Sometimes there may be no aversion, but [simply] the 
absence of taking pleasure in [the thing], as with someone in the grip © 
fear who encounters victory or pleasure but neither feels nor enjoys them. 
This is [another] principle. 

(9) Also, the apprehending faculty may be afflicted by the opposite 
of what constitutes its perfection, neither feeling nor shunning [this 
opposite], such that, once the impediment ceases to be and it returns to 
its natural state, it is harmed by [what had afflicted it]. An example of 
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this is the bilious [person]. For he may not feel the bitterness in his mouth 
until his humors are set aright and his organs purified. He would then 
become averse to the state that afflicted him. In a similar way, an animal 
may not be desirous of food at all but may hate it, [although food] is 
[normally] the most agreeable thing to it, and may remain [in this state] 
for a long time. Once the impediment disappears, {the animal] returns 
to what is requisite in its nature. Its hunger and appetite for food would 
then become so intense that it cannot withhold itself from it and would 
perish if [the food] is not found. The cause of a great pain, such as burn- 
ing by fire and freezing by frost, might come about, {in which] the senses 
however, are stricken by a malady so that the body is not harmed by ix 
until the malady ceases, when the great pain is then felt. 

(10) If, then, these principles have been established, we must move 
on to the objective we are seeking. We thus say: 

(11) [In the case of] the rational soul, the perfection proper to it con- 
sists in its becoming an intellectual world in which there is impressed 
the form of the whole; the order in the whole that is intellectually appre- 
hended; and the good that emanates on the whole, beginning with the 
Principle of the whole [and] proceeding then to the noble, spiritual, 
absolute substances, then to the spiritual substances—[substances] that 
in some manner are connected to bodies—then to the exalted bodies’ 
with their configurations and powers, and so on until it completes within 
itself {the realization of] the structure of existence in its entirety. It thus 
becomes transformed into an intelligible world that parallels the existing 
world in its entirety, witnessing that which is absolute good, absolute bene- 
ficence, [and] true absolute beauty, becoming united with it, imprinted 
with its example and form, affiliated with it, and becoming of its substance. 

(12) If this is compared with the loved perfections belonging to the 
other faculties [of the soul], it would be found to be of [so high a] rank that 
it would be® repugnant [even] to say that it is better and more complete 
than [these lower perfections]. Indeed, [these latter] have in no respect 
any comparison with it in terms of virtue, completion, abundance, and 
the rest of that with which the pleasures of apprehended things are com- 
pleted, which we have mentioned. 

(13) As for duration, how can eternal duration be compared with the 
duration of the changeable and corruptible? As for the intensity of reach- 
ing [the object of apprehension], how would the state of that whose 
reaching consists of meeting surfaces be compared to [that whose reach- 
ing consists in acquiring that] which flows in the substance of its recipient 
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so to become as though identical with it, without separation—-since the 
intellect, the intellectual apprehender, and the intelligible are one or 
close to being one? As for the [rational] apprehending faculty being more 
perfect [than the other faculties of the soul], [this] is something evident. 
As for its being more intense in apprehension, this is something you will 
also know with minimum reflection and a recalling of what has been pre- 
viously explained. For the rational soul has a greater number of objects 
of apprehension, probes deeper into the object of apprehension, and is 
more intense in denuding it of the additional things that are included 
only accidentally in its meaning. To it [alone] belongs [the prerogative! 
of delving into [both] the internal and external [aspects] of the object of 
apprehension. Indeed, how [can] this [intellectual] apprehension be 
compared with that [lower] apprehension; or how [can] this [intellectual] 
pleasure be compared with the sensuous, animal, and irascible pleasure? 
(14) We, however, in both this, our world, and [in] this, our body, and 
in our immersion in vices, do not sense that [higher] pleasure when some 
of its causes reach us—as we have hinted in some of the principles we have 
presented. For this reason, we neither seek it nor long for it, unless, by 
God, we have cast off of our necks the noose of appetite, anger, and their 
sister [vices] and acquainted ourselves with something of that pleasure. 
For then we may imagine of it a faint, weak image, particularly when prob- 
lems are resolved and questions [that are] sought by the soul become 
clarified. The relation of this, our pleasure, [when we have such a faint 
image] to [what would be] our pleasure in that (higher state] is the rela- 
tion between the sensory pleasure in smelling the odor of delicious foods 
to the pleasure of tasting them—nay, limitlessly more remote than that. 
(15) You know that, if, [while] reflecting on a difficult [problem that 
is] important to you, an [object of sensuous] desire is presented to you and 
you are given a choice of successfully attaining one of the two [objectives], 
you would, if you are of a noble spirit, disdain the [object of sensuous] 
desire. Common souls also forsake intervening appetites, preferring 
penalties and excessive pains for the sake of [avoiding] scandal, shame, 
blame, or defamation. All these are rational states that, with the oppo- 
sites [of the intervening appetite], are preferred to natural influences and 
for whose sake hateful natural things are endured. From this, one knows 
that rational ends are, for the soul, nobler than base things. How [much 
more would this be the case] with majestic, lofty things? The base soul, 
however, perceives what is consequential on base things in terms of good 
and evil but does not perceive what is consequential on majestic things 
with regard to what [we have] said about the excuses [explaining this]. 
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(16) If, however, we are separated from the body—the soul in us 
having had a sudden awareness of its perfection® (which is the object of 
its love) when [still] in the body but having not attained it, being [then] 
naturally desirous of it, since it had intellectually apprehended in actuality 
that it exists (except that [the soul’s] preoccupation with the body, as we 
have said, had made it forget its essence and object of its love in the way 
that disease makes one forget the need for replenishing [bodily] dissolu- 
tion, and the way disease makes one forget the pleasure of what is sweet 
and the desire for it, inclining the sick to desire things that in reality are 
repulsive)—then, because of the loss [of attaining its perfection], pa n 
occurs [to the soul] commensurate with the pleasure [in the herealte |] 
whose existence we have [shown] to be necessary and whose high status 
we have indicated. This, then, would be the misery and punishment which 
are not equaled by the fire’s rupturing of connected [organs] and the 
action of severe frost in changing bodily temperament.'® Our example 
would then be [the case] of the benumbed we have previously pointed 
to—that is, where fire or frost acts on him, but the substance contiguous 
with the surface of the sense prevents feeling [either one] and, hence, he 
is not hurt by it. But, thereafter, once the impediment happens to be 
removed, he would then experience great tribulation. 

(17) If fon the other hand] the rational faculty had brought the soul 
to a degree of perfection by which it is enabled, when it separates from 
the body, to achieve that complete perfection that is [appropriate] for it to 
attain, its example would then be that of the benumbed person made to 
taste the most delicious taste and exposed to the most appetizing state 
but [who] does not feel [this], but [who thereafter] has the numbness 
removed, experiencing [as a result] momentous pleasure all at once. 
This pleasure would not be of the same genus as sensory and animal 
pleasure, but a pleasure that is similar to the good state that belongs to 
the pure, living, [celestial] substances. It is more elevated than every 
[other] pleasure, and more noble. 

(18) This, then, is happiness; and that [former] is misery. That mis- 
ery does not belong to everyone who is deficient, but [only] to those who 
have acquired from the rational faculty the desire for its perfection. This 
[takes place} when it is demonstrated to them that it is a function of the 
soul to apprehend the quiddity of the whole by acquiring knowledge of the 
unknown from what is known and to become complete in actuality. For 
this is not in it [as] a first nature, nor also in the rest of the faculties. 
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Rather, the awareness of most of the faculties of their perfections comes 
to be after [the occurrence of certain] causes. As regards the purely simple 
souls and faculties, they are as though they were prime matter posited as 
a subject that had not acquired this desire at all. [This is] because this 
desire comes into existence as [a new] event and [becomes] imprinted in 
the substance of the soul only if it is demonstrated to the psychological 
faculty that there are things here the knowledge of which is acquired 
through middle terms, as you have known. Before this, however, it does 
not come about, because this desire is consequent on an opinion (since 
every desire is consequent on an opinion), and this opinion does not 
belong to the soul as a primary opinion but as an acquired opinion. 
Thus, if these [individuals] acquire this opinion, then this desire adheres 
necessarily to the soul. If it separates and that with which it attains 
[completion] after complete separation has not been realized, it falls 
into this kind of eternal misery. [This is] because the primary [elements] 
of the positive disposition of knowledge are acquired only by means of 
the body, [and] nothing else—and this [body] is no more. These {indi- 
viduals, moreover,] have either fallen short in striving to acquire the 
highest perfection, or else they are obstinate opponents [of truth], ingrate 
[unbelievers], partisans of corrupt opinions that are opposed to the true 
views. The ingrates are of a worse state because of what they have 
acquired of dispositions opposed to perfection. 

(19) As to [the question of ] how much conception of the intelligibles 
the soul of the human ought to achieve so that, by it, he might transcend 
the bound in which the like of this misery is found and [where], in crossing 
it and going beyond it, this happiness 1s hoped for, [this] is [something] to 
which I cannot testify [with any exactitude], but only by approximation. 
L am of the opinion that this [entails] that the human’s soul [should] 
have a true conception of the separate principles, having belief in them 
that is certain because of their existence for it through demonstration; 
[that the soul] should know the teleological causes of things occurring 10 
universal motions, not the particular infinite ones; that there [should] 
become established for it the structure of the whole [cosmos], the relation 
of its parts to each other, and the order deriving from the First Principle 
[down] to the most remote of the existents that fall within its arrangement, 
that [the soul should] conceive providence and the manner thereof; that 
it should ascertain what proper existence and what proper unity belongs 
to the essence that precedes the whole, and the manner in which [this 
essence] knows (whereby neither multiplicity nor change attaches to It 
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seeking the perfection belonging to it, from the pleasure of perfection if 
realized for it, and from the feeling of pain when it falls short of attain- 
ing [this perfection]. [This, however, takes place] not in that the soul is 
imprinted or submerged in the body, but [because] the principle of the 
relation existing between the two—which are, namely, [(a)] the soul’s 
inborn desire to manage [the body], to preoccupy itself with its influences, 
and [(b)] what it [itself] brings about by way of its accidents and what- 
ever positive dispositions become established for [the body]—is the body. 
If, then, [the soul’s substance] separates [from the body] and there is in it 
the positive disposition [that is] realized because of its connection [with the 
body], then its state is very similar to its state when in [the body]. To the 
degree that this [disposition] diminishes, [the soul’s] inattention™ to the 
movement of the desire it has for its perfection ceases. What remains 
with it of [the disposition] would be veiled from the pure connection with 
the place of its happiness, and confusing motions would occur that would 
greatly increase its harm. 

(23) Moreover, that bodily state is opposed to [the soul’s] substance— 
[indeed,] harmful to it. What used to divert it from [this opposition] is 
the body and its total immersion in it. Once the soul separates from the 
body, it feels this great opposition and is greatly harmed by it. But this 
harm and pain are not due to something necessary, but to an accidental 
alien thing. The accidental alien thing neither endures nor remains. It 
disappears and ceases with the cessation of the acts that, by their repeti- 
tion, used to confirm this disposition. It follows necessarily, then, that the 
punishment according to this is not eternal but disappears and is erased 
little by little until the soul is purified and attains the happiness that is 
proper to it, 

(24) As for imbecile souls that have not acquired the desire [for their 
perfection], if these separate from the body and have not acquired bad 
dispositions, they come to a comfort'* from the mercy of God, exalted be 
He, and a kind of rest. If, however, [these imbecile souls] had acquired 
bad bodily dispositions, having no other dispositions except these, and no 
meaning that opposes and denies them, they would necessarily be afflicted 
with their desire for what [these bodily states] require. They would thus 
become greatly tormented by the loss of the body and the requirements 
of the body without the object of the desire being attained (because the 
instrument for this has ceased to exist, whereas the temperament of 


attachment to the body remains). 
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356 Book Nine, Chapter Seven 


(25) It also seems likely that what some scholars have said is true, 
namely: If these [imbecile souls] were pure fof vice] and separated from 
the body when a mode of belief in [consequences] in the hereafter had 
been embedded in them (which, for their like, would be like [something] 
akin to that with which one can address the commonality), and this is 
represented in their souls; and if, then, [these souls] separate from [their] 
bodies, having no meaning attracting them to the direction above them— 
neither a perfection so as to attain that [higher] happiness, nor the desire 
for a perfection that [by dint of remaining unfulfilled] makes them suffer 
that [real] misery—all their bodily dispositions, moreover, being direct: d 
downward, attracted to the body ([at the same time] there being no prol i- 
bition on the part of the celestial materials [for these souls] to be subjects 
for the action of a soul on them), then, [these scholars] say, [their souls] 
will imagine all that they had believed in regarding the states of the 
hereafter. The instrument {these scholars go on to explain] by means of 
which [such souls] are enabled to imagine would be something that 
belongs to the celestial bodies. They thus experience all that they have 
been told in the [terrestrial] world about the states of the grave, the res- 
urrection, and the goods in the hereafter. The bad souls [these scholars 
continue] also witness punishment according to what had been portrayed 
to them in the [terrestrial] world, and they suffer it. For, the forms in the 
imagination are not weaker than the sensible [forms] but are greater in 
influence and clarity, as one sees in sleep. For sometimes what is dreamed 
is, within its category, of greater consequence than what is sensed. The 
[representations] in the hereafter,!® however, are more firmly fixed than 
what exists in dreams, due to the paucity of impediments, the soul’s 
detachment [from the body], and the clarity of the recipient. Neither the 
representation that is seen in sleep nor, indeed, the one sensed in the 
state of being awake are [anything] other than the [representation] 
impressed in the soul, except that one of them originates internally and 
descends on [the recipient], whereas the other has its origin externally and 
ascends to it. If impressed in the soul, then the perceived apprehension 
is complete. In reality, what gives pleasure or harm is this [thing] impressed 
in the soul, not the external existent. Hence, whenever it is impressed in 
the soul, it performs its act, even if not due to an external cause. For the 
essential cause is this thing which is the impressed [thing], the external 
[thing] being either an accidental cause or a cause of the cause. 
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(26) These [two], then, are the base happiness and [the base] misery 
that are in relation to base souls. As for the hallowed souls, they are remote 
from states such as these. They unite with their perfections essentially 
and become immersed in the pleasure that is real. They free themselves 
entirely from looking backward and [from looking] toward the kingdom 
that used to belong to them. If there were to remain in them a trace [of 
the worldly kingdom], whether in belief or moral disposition, they would 
be harmed by it; and, because of it, they would be delayed in [attaining] 
the rank of the exalted [souls] until [such a trace were] detached and 
ceased to exist. 
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BOOK TEN 
Consisting of five chapters 





Chapter [One] 


A brief statement on the beginning and “the return”; 
on inspirations, dreams, and prayers that are answered, 
and celestial punishments; on the state of prophecy 
and of astrological predictions 


(1) When existence commences from the First, every successive exis- 
tent proceeding from Him continues to be of a lower rank than the first 
and continues to degenerate in rank. The first of these is the rank of the 
spiritual angels denuded [of matter] that are called “intellects,” then the 
ranks of the spiritual angels called “souls’—namely, the active angels— 
then the ranks of the celestial bodies (some being nobler than others) 
until the last {of these] is reached. 

(2) Thereafter begins the existence of matter receptive of the gen- 
erable and corruptible forms. [Existence] first of all assumes the forms of 
the elements and then, little by little, [ascends in such a way] that the first 
existence in [matter] is more base and lower in rank than the one that 
comes after it. Thus, the most base [of these] would be [prime] matte, 
then [ona higher level] the elements, then the inanimate compounds, then 
the animate beings. The best [in this ascending, terrestrial order of exiS- 
tence] is the human, then [below the human] the animals, then the plants. 
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The best of people is the one whose soul is perfected [by becoming] an 
intellect in act and who attains the morals that constitute practical 
virtues. The best of [the latter] is the one ready [to attain] the rank of 
prophethood. This is the one who, in his psychological powers, has three 
distinctive properties which we have mentioned—namely, that he hears 
the speech of God, exalted be He, and sees His angels that have been 
transformed for him into a form he sees. We have shown the manner of 
this.' We have shown that the angels take visible shape for the person who 
receives revelation and that there occurs in his hearing a voice, [coming] 
from the direction of God and His angels. He thus hears it without this 
being speech from people and the terrestrial animal. This is the one to 
whom revelation is given. 

(3) Just as the first of beings [proceeding from the First], from the 
commencement [down] to the rank of the elements, had been intellect 
and then soul and then body, so here [in the terrestrial world] existence 
begins with bodies, then souls coming into being, then intellects. [All] 
these forms necessarily emanate from these [celestial] principles. The 
temporal events that take place in this [terrestrial] world come about [as 
a result] of the collision of the active celestial powers.? The passive ter- 
restrial [powers] follow the collisions of the celestial active powers. 

(4) As for the powers of the terrestrial world, that which occurs 
therein is completed by reason of two things: one is the active powers in 
them, whether natural or voluntary; the second is the passive powers, 
either natural or psychological. As for the celestial powers, their effects 
upon these bodies beneath them take place in three respects. 

(5) One is by themselves, such that there is no causal [action] in any 
manner whatsoever on the part of terrestrial things. [The second? is that 
these effects] are due either [(a)] to the natures of [the celestial] bodies 
and their bodily powers, in accordance with the configurations [they cause] 
jointly with the terrestrial powers and the relations between them, or 
[(b)] to their psychological natures. 

(6) The third* way involves some manner of sharing with the terres- 
trial states and causal activity in the manner I [now] state: It has become 
clear to you that the souls of these celestial bodies have a mode of doing 
things with particular meanings by way of an apprehension which is not 
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purely intellectual, and that it is for the like of [such celestial souls] to 
arrive at an apprehension of particular events. This is possible by reason 
of apprehending the differences in their realized efficient and receptive 
causes—inasmuch as they are causes—and to what these lead. [It has 
also become clear to you] that these always terminate in a nature or in a 
necessitating will—not a lukewarm will, neither binding nor decisive. 
But they do not end up being compulsory. For the compulsory is either 
compulsion by nature or compulsion by will. At these two, all analysis in 
compulsory things terminates. [Now,] all voluntary [events] come to be 
after not being. They thus have sufficient causes that necessitate them 
No will comes to be through another will; otherwise, this would lead tc 
an infinite regress. Nor does it come about through a nature belonging 
to the willer, otherwise the will becomes necessary as long as the nature 
exists. Rather, wills come about with the coming to be of causes that 
necessitate. Motives depend on both terrestrial and celestial [states] and 
are necessarily necessitating of that will. As for natural [causes], if they are 
permanent, they constitute a principle; and, if coming to be in time, then 
they inevitably also depend on celestial and terrestrial matters. 

(7) All this you have previously known. [You have also known] that 
the crowding of these causes—their collisions and their continuance— 
have an order that is drawn in accordance with the celestial motion. Thus, 
if you know the primary [causes], inasmuch as they are the primary 
[causes], and the way they lead toward the secondary,” you will necessarily 
know the secondary [causes]. From these things we know that the celestial 
souls and those above them have knowledge of particulars. As for those 
above them, their knowledge of particulars is in a universal way; but, as 
for [the celestial souls, their knowledge of particulars] is in a particular 
way, akin to the direct, to that which leads to the direct, or to that which 
is observed by the senses. Hence, [these latter] necessarily know what will 
be. And, in the case of many, they necessarily know, of two possible things, 
the side which is more correct, better, and closer to the absolute good. 

(8) We have shown that the conceptions possessed by these [celestial] 
causes are the principles for the existence of these forms here, [(a)] if 
[these latter] are possible [in themselves] and [(b)] if there were no celes- 
tial causes stronger than these conceptions among the things that are 
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prior and that belong to one of the two divisions of the three (other than 
this third). If this, then, is the case, then it follows necessarily that that 
possible thing should be realized as existing, not due to any terrestrial 
cause, nor to a natural cause in the heaven, but due to some influence of 
these matters in celestial things. In reality [however] this is not an influ- 
ence; rather, the influence for the principles of the existence of that 
thing belongs to celestial things. For, if they intellectually apprehend the 
primaries, they intellectually apprehend that thing; and, if they intellec- 
tually apprehend that thing, they intellectually apprehend that which 
has the greater priority to be; and, if they apprehend this, then there is 
nothing to impede [its existence] other than the absence of a natural 
terrestrial cause or the existence of a natural terrestrial cause. 

(9) As regards the absence of the natural terrestrial cause, it is, for 
example, that that thing should bring about the existence of warmth [but] 
that there would be no natural terrestrial warming power. That warmth 
would occur to the celestial conception, in a manner where the good lies 
therein, in the same way that [warmth] would come about in the bodies 
of people due to causes of people’s conceptions, and [in the ways] you 
have previously known. As for the example of the second, [this is] where 
the impediment is not only the absence of the cause of warming but the 
existence of that which cools. Thus, the celestial conception of the good, 
[as consisting] in the opposite of what is necessitated by that which cools 
in it, also subdues that which cools in the way that our conception of 
what induces anger subdues the cooling cause, whereby warmth comes 
to be. The kinds of this part would then consist of transformations of 
natural matters, inspirations that connect with the supplicant or some 
other, or combinations of these that individually or altogether lead to 
the useful end. 

(10) The relation of supplication to invoking this power is [similar to] 
the relation of cogitation to the summoning of clarification, all [of which] 
emanates from above. This does not follow the celestial acts of imaged 
representation, but the First Truth knows all this in the manner we have 
said is appropriate to Him, and from Him begins the existence of all 
that comes to be—but [this comes about] through mediation. The same 
[applies to] His knowledge. It is by reason of these things that benefits are 
gained through prayers and offerings, particularly in the matter of the 
seeking of rain and other things. For this reason, [punishments] for evil 
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are to be feared and recompense for the good is to be expected. For, in 
the establishment of the truth of this is a prevention of evil. The estab- 
lishment of the truth of this is through the manifestation of His signs, 
and His signs consist in the existence of His particular [creations]. This 
state of affairs is intellectually apprehended [by] the principles; hence, it 
must necessarily have existence. If it does not exist, then there is either 
an evil and a cause that we do not apprehend, or some other impeding 
cause. But the [former] has then greater claim to exist than this [latter], 
and the existence of that and this together is impossible. 

(11) If you wish to know that the things intellectually apprehended 
as useful [and] conducive to benefits have been brought into existence in 
nature in the manner of the bringing to existence which you have known 
and ascertained, contemplate the state of the usefulness of the organs in 
animals and plants and how each has been created. There is [for this] no 
natural cause at all, but its principle is necessarily [divine] providence in 
the way you know [it in our previous discussion]. In a similar way, one 
arrives at the true belief in these meanings. For they are dependent on 
providence in the way you have known providence to attach to these. 

(12) Know that most of what the populace confesses, takes refuge in, 
and upholds is true. It is only those who are pseudophilosophers who 
reject it, due to ignorance on their part of its grounds and causes. We 
have written on this subject the Book of Piety and Evil. Reflect on the 
explanation of these things there, and believe what is related about 
divine punishments that fall upon corrupt cities and unjust individuals. 
Perceive how right is rendered victorious. [Moreover, perceive] that the 
cause of supplication on our part, of almsgiving and other things, [and] 
similarly the coming to be of injustice and evil comes only from there. 
For the principles of all these matters terminate in nature, will, and 
coincidence. The principle of nature is from there. The volitions that we 
have, come into being after not being, and everything that comes into 
being after not being has a cause. Hence, every will we have has a cause. 
The cause of this will is not a will that regresses in this ad infinitum, but 
consists of matters that occur from external [sources], terrestrial and 
celestial. The terrestrial terminates in the celestial and the combination 
of all that necessitates the existence of the will. As for coincidence, it comes 
into being due to the collisions of these. When all matters are analyzed, 
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[they are found] to rest on the principles that necessitates them, descend- 
ing from God, exalted be He. The decree from God, exalted be He, is the 
first simple placing [of things]. Predetermination is that toward which 
the decree gradually directs itself, as though necessitating aggregates of 
simple things that are attributed, inasmuch as they are simple, to the 
first divine decree and command. 

(13) If it were possible for some human to know all the temporal 
events on earth and in heaven, and their natures, he would comprehend 
the manner of all that will occur in the future. [But] this astrologer who 
professes astral [predictions]—in addition [to the fact] that his first posit- 
ings and premises are not based on demonstration (although he may 
claim [for them] experiment or inspiration and may attempt poetic and 
rhetorical syllogism to establish them)—depends on [only] one genus of 
evidential indicators of the causes of generated things: namely, those 
that are in heaven. But he cannot guarantee for himself knowledge of all 
the states that are in heaven. And, [even] if he were to guarantee this 
for us and to fulfil [his promise], he would be unable to make us and him- 
self know the existence of all of them in every [moment of] time, even if 
all were known to him with respect to their [kind of] action and nature. 
This is not sufficient for one to know that [something] exists or does not 
exist. This is because, in order to know that [fire] has warmed [a partic- 
ular thing], it is not sufficient for you to know that fire is hot [and that it] 
warms and enacts such and such a thing, as long as you fstill] do not 
know that it is realized [in existence]. What method in calculation would 
yield to us the knowledge of every event and innovation that occurs in 
the [celestial] sphere? 

(14) [But, even] if he were able to make us and himself such as to 
know all of this, it would not suffice to make the transition [to knowledge 
of | the hidden. For things that are absent [but] on the way of coming to 
be are completed only through mixtures between celestial matters (which, 
out of tolerance, [we will grant] that we have achieved knowledge of all 
their numbers); and terrestrial matters, anterior and posterior; that 
which enacts them; and that which receives their action—those that 
are natural and those that are voluntary. [These] do not become com 
plete through celestial [matters] alone. Thus, the one who does not have 
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knowledge of all that is present of the two states of affairs and [knowl- 
edge of] that which necessitates each of the two—particularly that 
which is connected with the hidden—will be unable to make the transi- 
tion [in knowledge] to the hidden. We thus have no reliance on their 
statements, even if we admit as a concession that all that they give us of 
their philosophical premises are true. 


Chapter [Two] 


On the proof of prophecy; the manner of the Prophet's call 
to God, exalted be He; and the “return” to Him 


(1) We now say: It is known that the human differs from the rest of 
the other animals in that he does not lead a proper life! if isolated as a 
single individual, undertaking the management of his affairs with no 
associate to help him satisfy his basic needs. [It is further known] that 
the human needs to be complemented by another of his species, the 
other, in turn, [being complemented] by him and one like him. Thus, for 
example, this [person] would provide that [person] with vegetables, [and] 
that [person] would bake for him; this [person] would sew for another 
while that [other] would provide him with the needle, so that, associated 
in this way, they become self-sufficient. For this reason, [humans] have 
found it necessary to establish cities and form associations. Whoever 
among them, in the endeavor to establish his city, has no knowledge of 
the requirements necessary [for setting up] a city and who, with his com- 
panions, has [thus] been limited to forming a mere association—[such 
an individual] changes into a genus most dissimilar to people, negating 
the perfections of people. Nevertheless, even the ones like him cannot 
escape forming an association and imitating the citizens of a city. 

(2) If this is obvious, then man’s existence and survival require part- 
nership. Partnership is achieved only through reciprocal transactions, 
just as this is inescapably needed in the various trade practices that 
belong to [man]. Reciprocal transactions must have law and justice, and 
law and justice necessarily require a lawgiver and a dispenser of justice. 
This [lawgiver] must be in a position that enables him to address people 
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and make them adhere to the law. He must, then, be a human being. He 
must not leave people to their private opinions concerning [the law] so 
that they disagree, each considering as just what others owe them, unjust 
what they owe others. 

(3) Thus, with respect to the survival and actual existence of the 
human species, the need of this person is greater than the need for such 
benefits as the growing of hair on the eyebrows, the concave shaping of 
the arches of the feet, and many others that are not necessary for sur- 
vival but are, at best, useful for it. [Now,] the existence of the righteous 
man to legislate and to dispense justice is possible, as we have previous!’ 
remarked. It becomes impossible, therefore, that divine providence shoulu 
ordain the existence of those [former] benefits and not these [latter], 
which are their bases. Nor [is it possible] that the First Principle and the 
angels after Him should know [the former] but not [the latter]. Nor yet 
[is it possible] that that whose existence (in the order of the good) He 
knows to be [only] possible [in itself and yet] necessary for introducing 
the order of the good should not exist. And how can it not exist, when that 
which depends on its existence, [and is] built on its existence, exists? A 
prophet, therefore, must exist, and he must be a human. He must also 
possess a special characteristic not present in other people so that people 
would recognize in him something they do not have, whereby he is differ- 
entiated from them. Therefore, he will perform the miracles about which 
we have been informed. 

(4) When this man’s existence comes about, he must lay down laws 
about men’s affairs by the permission of God, exalted be He, by His com- 
mand, inspiration, and “the descent of the Holy Spirit” on him [Qur’an 
16:102]. The first principle governing his legislation is to let them know 
that they have a Maker, One and Omnipotent; that “He knows the hidden 
and the manifest” [Qur°an 16:19]; that obedience to His command is His 
due, for “command must belong to Him who creates” [Qur’an 7:54]; that 
He has prepared for those who obey Him an afterlife of bliss, but, for those 
who disobey Him, an afterlife of misery, so that the multitude will hear 
and obey the decrees put in the prophet’s mouth by God and the angels. 

(5) [But] he ought not to involve them with anything [doctrinal] pet- 
taining to the knowledge of God, exalted be He, beyond the knowledge 
that He is One, the Truth, and has nothing similar to Him. To go beyond 
this and obligate them to believe in His existence as being not referred to 
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in place, as being not subject to verbal classifications, as being neither 
inside nor outside the world, nor anything of this kind [is to ask too 
much]. He will [simply] render their task too great, confuse the religion 
they have, and cause them to fall into something from which deliverance is 
only for one who is [divinely] helped and led to success, [the occurrence 
of ] whose existence is unusual, his coming to be [most] rare. For it is only 
with great strain that they can conceive the true states of such matters 
in their true aspects; it is only the very few among them that can under- 
stand the truth of divine “unity” and divine “transcendence.” [The rest] 
would come to deny the truth of such existence, fall into dissensions, and 
indulge in disputations and analogical arguments that stand in the way 
of their performing their civil [duties]. This might even lead them to adopt 
views contrary to the city’s welfare, opposed to the imperatives of truth. 
Their complaints and doubts will multiply, making it difficult for a human 
to control them. For it is not for everyone that [the acquisition] of divine 
wisdom is facilitated. 

(6) Nor is it proper for any human to reveal that he possesses knowl- 
edge he is hiding from the commonality. Indeed, he must never permit 
any reference to this. Rather, he should let them know of God’s majesty 
and greatness through symbols and similitudes derived from things that, 
for them, are majestic and great, adding this much: that He has neither 
an equal, nor a partner, nor anyone like Him. Similarly, he must instill in 
them the belief in the resurrection in a manner that they can conceive and 
in which their souls find rest. He must tell them about [eternal] bliss and 
misery in parables derived from what they can comprehend and conceive. 
Of the true nature of [the afterlife] he should indicate only something in 
general, that it is something that “no eye has seen and no ear heard” 
and that there are pleasures that are great possessions and miseries that 
are perpetual torture. 

(7) Know that God, exalted be He, knows that the good lies in [such 
a state of affairs]. It follows, then, that that which God knows to be the 
good must exist in the way that [He knows it], as you have known [from 
our preceding discussion]. But there is no harm if the legislator’s words 
contain symbols and signs that might call forth those naturally disposed 


toward theoretical reflection to pursue philosophic investigations. 
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Chapter [Three] 


On acts of worship: their benefits 
in this world and the next 


(1) Moreover, this individual who is a prophet is not one whose like 
recurs in every period. For, the matter receptive of a perfection like his 
occurs only in few bodily compositions. It follows necessarily, then, that 
the Prophet (may God’s prayers and peace be upon him) must plan with 
great care to ensure the preservation of what he prescribes and legislate 
in matters pertaining to human welfare. Without doubt, the fundamental 
10 principle in this is that men must continue in their knowledge of God 

and the resurrection and that the cause for forgetting these things with 
the passage of the century succeeding [the mission of] the Prophet (may 
God’s prayers and peace be on him) must be absolutely eliminated. 
Hence, there must be certain acts and works incumbent on people that 
15 the legislator must prescribe to be repeated at proximate intervals, so 
that the time in which [the act] is enacted would be close to the one that 
succeeds it. Thus, the memory of [the act] is renewed and reappears 
before it dies.’ 
(2) These acts must be combined with what brings God and the 
20 afterlife necessarily to mind; otherwise, they are useless. Remembering 
is achieved through words that are uttered, or [by] resolutions made in 
the imagination, and by telling men that these acts bring them closer to 
God, exalted be He, and are richly rewarded. And these acts must in 
reality be of such a nature. An example of these are the acts of worship 
25 imposed on people. In general, these should be reminders. [Now,] 
reminders consist either of motions or the absence of motions that lead 
to [other] motions. An example of motions is prayer; of the absence of 
motion, fasting. For, although the latter is a negative notion, it so greatly 
moves one’s nature that he who fasts is reminded that what he is engaged 
30 in is not a jest. He will thus recall the intention of [his fasting], which is 
to draw him near to God, exalted be He. 
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(3) These states must, if possible, be mixed with other beneficial 
[acts pertaining to] the strengthening and the spreading of the law. To 
perform these will also be [conducive] to people’s worldly benefits, as in 
the case of fighting for the faith and the pilgrimage. Certain areas of 
land must be designated as best suited for worship and as belonging to 
God, exalted be He. Certain acts which people must perform—as, for 
example, sacrificial offerings—must be specified as belonging exclusively 
to God, exalted be He, for these help greatly in this connection. Should 
the place that is of such a benefit contain the legislator’s home and abode, 
this will also be a reminder of him. Remembrance of him in relation tu 
the above mentioned benefits is next [in importance] only to the remem 
brance of God and the angels. [Now,] the one abode cannot be within the 
proximate reach of the entire community. It therefore becomes fitting to 
prescribe a migration and a journey to it. 

(4) The noblest of these acts of worship, from one point of view, 
should be the one in which [the worshipper] considers himself to be 
addressing God (exalted be He), beseeching Him, drawing close to Him, 
and standing in His presence. This is prayer. [The legislator] should 
therefore prescribe for the worshipper in preparation for prayer those 
[postures] people customarily adopt when they present themselves to 
human kings, such as purification and cleanliness (indeed, he must pre- 
scribe fully in these two things). He should [also] prescribe for [the wor- 
shipper] the behavior one customarily requires of himself when meeting 
kings: reverence, calm, the lowering of the eyes, the contracting of the 
hands and feet, the avoidance of turning around or of restiveness. Like- 
wise, he must prescribe for each time of prayer praiseworthy manners and 
customs. These acts will benefit the common people by way of instilling 
in them? remembrance of God and the resurrection. Because of this, their 
adherence to statutes and the laws will continue. For, if they did not have 
such reminders, they would forget all of this with the passing of a century 
or two. It will be also of a great benefit for them in the afterlife inasmuch 
as their souls will be purified in the manner you have known [in our dis- 
cussion].3 As for the elect, the greatest benefit they derive from these 


things pertains to the afterlife. 
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(5) We have established the true nature of the afterlife and have 
proved that true happiness in the hereafter is achieved through the soul’s 
purification. The soul’s purification removes it away from the acquisition 
of bodily dispositions opposed to the means for happiness. This purifica- 
tion is realized through moral [states] and positive dispositions. Moral 
states and positive dispositions are acquired by acts whose task is to turn 
the soul away from the body and the senses and to make continuous its 
remembrance of its [true] element.‘ For, if the soul continually returns 
to itself, it will not be affected by the bodily states. What will remind [the 
soul] of this and help it [achieve this state] are certain arduous acts tha 
lie outside natural habit; indeed, they are more on the side of a burdenes 
exertion. These tire the body and overcome the [natural] animal desire 
for rest, for laziness, for the rejection of toil, for the quieting of the hot 
humor, and for the avoidance of all exercise except that which is [con- 
ducive] to the acquisition of objectives pertaining to bestial pleasures. 
The soul attempting these [activities]> must be required to recall God 
(exalted be He), the angels, and the world of felicity whether it desires 
[to do this] or refrains [from it]. Because of this, the soul is instilled with 
the propensity to be repelled from the body and its influences and with the 
positive disposition to control the body. Thus, it will not be affected by it. 
Hence, when the soul encounters bodily acts, these will not produce in it 
the propensity and positive disposition that they would normally produce 
when the soul inclines toward them and submits to them in all respects. 
For this reason, the one who speaks the truth® said, “Surely the good deeds 
drive away the bad deeds” [Qur°an 11:114]. If this act persists in man, 
then he will acquire the positive disposition of turning in the direction of 
truth and away from error. He thus becomes extremely well prepared to 
be delivered unto [true] happiness after separation from the body. 

(6) If these acts were performed by someone who did not believe 
them to be an obligation coming from God, exalted be He, and who, 
despite his believing this, adheres in all his actions to remembering God, 
rejecting [all that is] other than Him, [such an individual] would be wor- 
thy of winning some measure of this virtue. How much more worthy will 
be the one who performs these acts, knowing that the prophet comes 
from God, is sent by God, that his being sent is necessitated by divine 
wisdom, that all that [the prophet] legislates is what is necessitated by 
God for him to legislate,’ that all that he legislates comes from God 
(exalted be He)? For the prophet was obligated by God to impose these 
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acts of worshipping Him. The benefit of these acts of worship to the wor- 
shippers consists in their perpetuating through them adherence to the 
law and [to the] religion that are the causes for their existence and in 
[the fact] that, by virtue of the goodness they inspire, [these acts] bring 
[the worshippers] closer to God in the hereafter. 

(7) Moreover, this is the man who is fully [endowed with the ability] 
to govern the affairs of people in accordance with what will set in order 
the means of their livelihood [in this world] and of their well-being in 
their life to come. He is a man distinguished from the rest of mankind 


by his godliness. 


Chapter [Four] 


On establishing the city, the household—that is, marriage — 
and the universal laws pertaining to [these matters] 


(1) The legislator’s first objective in laying down the laws and organ- 
izing the city must be [to divide] it into three [groups]:' administrators, 
artisans, and guardians. He must place at the head of each [group]? a 
leader under whom he will place other leaders, under these yet others, 
and so forth until he arrives at the common run of men. Thus, none in the 
city will remain without a proper function and a specific place; each will 
have his use in the city. Idleness and unemployment must be prohibited. 
[The legislator] must leave the way open to no one for acquiring from 
another that share of a livelihood necessary for man while exempting 
himself from any effort in return. Such people he must vigorously 
restrain. If they do not refrain [from such practice], he must then exile 
them from the land. But should the cause here be some physical malady 
or defect, [the legislator] must set aside a [special] place for them and 
those like them, under someone in charge. 

(2) There must exist in the city a common fund, part of it consisting 
of duties imposed on acquired goods and natural profits, such as fruit 
and agricultural produce; part of it imposed as punishment, while 
another part should consist of properties taken from those who resist the 
law—that is, of war booty. Thus, the fund will serve to meet the exigen- 
cies of the common good, to meet the needs of the guardians who are not 
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employed in a craft, and as expenditure on those prevented by maladies 
and chronic diseases from earning their livelihood. Some people have 
held the opinion that those among them whose recovery is not to be 
expected should be killed. But this is bad; for their sustenance will not 
hurt the city. If, [among] the likes of these people, [an individual] has a 
relative enjoying a superfluity of means, then [the legislator] must impose 
fon the relative] the responsibility [for this individual]. 

(3) All fines must not be imposed on the perpetrator of a crime 
[alone]. Some of these must be imposed on the [criminal’s] protectors 
and relatives who fail to restrain and watch over him. But the fines legis- 
lated [as penalties for these] should be mitigated by allowing delay in 
payment. The same should apply to crimes committed inadvertently. 
These must not be ignored, even though they do occur by mistake. 

(4) Just as idleness must be prohibited, so should professions like 
gambling, whereby properties and utilities are transferred without any 
benefit being rendered in exchange. For the gambler takes without render- 
ing any benefit at all. Rather, what one takes must always be a compensa- 
tion given in return for work—cither a compensation that is substance, a 
compensation that is a utility, a compensation that is good remembrance, 
or any other thing reckoned a human good. Similarly, professions that lead 
to the opposite of welfare and usefulness—such as the learning of theft, 
brigandage, pandering, and the like—must be prohibited. Professions 
that allow people to dispense with learning those crafts pertaining to the 
association—professions such as usury—must be prohibited. For [usury] 
seeks excess profit without practicing a craft to achieve it, even though it 
does render a service in return. Also, [those] acts must be prohibited 
which, even if permitted, would be detrimental to the city’s growth—like 
fornication and sodomy, which dispense with the best foundation on 


which the city stands: that is, marriage. 
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(5) The first of the legislator’s acts must pertain to marriage resulting 
sn issue. He must call and urge [people] to it. For [by marriage] is achieved 
the continuity of the species, the permanence of which is proof of the 
existence of God, exalted be He. He must arrange it fin such a way] that 
matrimony takes place as a manifest affair, so that there will be no 
uncertainties concerning progeny causing defects in property transfer of 
inheritances, which are the sources of wealth. (For wealth is indispensable 
for livelihood. [Now,] wealth divides into sources and derivatives. Sources 
consist of wealth inherited, found, or granted. Of these three sources, 
the best is inherited wealth, for it does not come by way of luck or chance 
but is of an order akin to the natural.) Through this—I mean, the con- 
cealment of marriage—defects in other respects occur. For example, 
[they occur] in the necessity that one party should undertake expenditure 
over the other, in rendering mutual assistance, and other matters that 
will not escape the rational person after reflection. 

(6) [The legislator] must also take firm measures to assure the per- 
manence of the union, so that not every quarrel should result in a sepa- 
ration that disrupts the bond between the children and the parents and 
renews the need of marriage for everyone. In this there are many sorts 
of harm. Also, [such permanence Is needful] because what is most con- 
ducive to the general good is love. Love is achieved only through friend- 
ship, friendship through habit, [and] habit is only produced through long 
association. The assurance with respect to the woman consists in not 
placing in her hands the right to make the separation. For, in reality, she is 
of a feeble intellect and is quick to follow passion and anger. But a way of 
separation must be left open and not all doors closed. To prevent separa- 
tion under all circumstances results in all kinds of harmful consequences. 
Of these is [the fact] that some natures cannot adapt themselves to 
others; the more effort is made in bringing them together, the greater 
the resulting evil [and] aversion—and life is rendered loathsome. [Or, 
again,] someone might get an unequal partner; one who is of bad char- 
acter;? or hateful, repulsive to [one’s] nature. This will induce the other 
partner to desire someone else—for desire is natural—and this, in turn, 
may lead to many harmful consequences. It [also] might so happen that 
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the married couple do not cooperate for procreation and that they would 
if exchanged for other partners. Hence, some means for separation is 
necessary. But [the law] must be strict about it. 

(7) The means for separation must not be placed in the hands of the 
less rational of the two—the one more prone to disagreement, confusion, 
and change. Instead, this must be relegated to the judges, who will effect 
the separation when they ascertain the woman’s mistreatment by the 
other partner. In the case of man, an indemnity must be imposed on him 
so that he will approach separation only after ascertainment and after 
he finds it to be the right thing for him in every way. 

(8) Nevertheless, [the legislator] must leave the way open for recon- 
ciliation without [however] eagerly directing toward it, lest this encour- 
age thoughtless action. On the contrary, he must make reconciliation 
more difficult than separation. How excellent was that which the great- 
est of legislators commanded*—that man, after thrice pronouncing the 
formula for divorce, is not to remarry the woman until he brings himself 
to drink a cup unsurpassed in bitterness, which is to first let another man 
marry her by a true marriage and have relations with her [see Qur’an 
9:299-30]. If such a prospect awaits a man, he will not approach separa- 
tion recklessly, unless he has already determined that the separation is to 
be permanent or unless he is of a defective character and takes [perverted] 
pleasure in scandal.° But the likes of these fall outside [the pale of people] 
who deserve the seeking of their welfare. 

(9) Since woman by right must be protected, inasmuch as she can 
share her sexual desire with many; [and since she] is much inclined to 
draw attention to herself and, in addition to that, is easily deceived and 
is less inclined to obey reason; and since sexual relations on her part 
[with many men] cause great disdain and shame, which are well-known 
harms—whereas [sexual relations] on the part of man [with other 
women] only arouse jealousy, which one should ignore as it is nothing but 
obedience to the devil—it is important to legislate that the woman should 
be veiled and secluded from men. Thus, unlike the man, she should not be 
a bread-earner. For this reason, it must be legislated that her needs be 
satisfied by the man upon whom must be imposed her expenses. For this 
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the man must be compensated. He must own her, but not she him. Thus, 
she cannot be married to another [at the same time]. But, in the case of 
man, this avenue is not closed to him—though he is forbidden from tak- 
ing a number of wives which he cannot satisfy and support. Hence, the 
compensation consists in his ownership of the woman’s genitalia. By the 
ownership of the genitalia I do not mean sexual intercourse—for the 
[pleasure] of sexual intercourse is common to both, and the woman’s share 
in it is even greater, as is her delight with the pleasure in children—[but] 
by this I mean that no other man can make use of them. 

(10) It must be legislated with respect to the child that both parents 
must undertake his proper upbringing—the woman in her special area, 
the man by provision [of its needs]. Likewise, it must be prescribed that 
the child must serve, obey, respect, and honor his parents. For they are the 
cause of his existence and, in addition, have borne his support—some- 


thing on which we need not enlarge, as it is evident. 


Chapter [Five] 


Concerning the caliph and the imam:' 
the necessity of obeying them; remarks on 
politics, transactions, and morals 


(1) Next, the legislator must impose as a duty obedience to whoso- 
ever succeeds him. [He must also prescribe] that the designation of the 
successor can be made only by himself or by a consensus of those who 
have precedence,? on the condition that [the latter] should verify openly 
to the public that the man of their choice can hold sole political authority; 
that he is of independent judgment; that he is endowed with the noble 
qualities of courage, temperance, and good governance; and that he 
knows the religious law to a degree unsurpassed by anyone else. [This 
verification] must be made in a clear manner, [must be] openly pro- 
claimed, and must find unanimous agreement by the entire public. [The 
legislator] must lay down in the law that, should they disagree and quat- 
rel, succumbing to passion and whim, or should they agree to designate 
someone other than the one possessing virtue and who is deserving, then 
they would have committed an act of unbelief in God. Designation of the 
caliph through appointment by testimony is best; it will not lead to parti- 


sanship, quarrels, and dissensions. 
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(2) [The legislator] must then decree in his law that, if someone 
secedes and lays claim to the caliphate by virtue of power or wealth, then 
it becomes the duty of every citizen to fight and kill him. If the citizens 
are capable of so doing but refrain from doing so, then they disobey God 
and commit an act of unbelief. The blood of anyone who can fight but 
refrains becomes free for the spilling after this [fact] is verified in the 
assembly of all. The legislator must lay down the law that, next to belief 
in the prophet, nothing brings one closer to God, exalted be He, than the 
killing of such a usurper. 

(3) If the seceder, however, verifies that the one holding the caliphate 
is not fit for it, that he is afflicted with an imperfection, and that this 
imperfection is not found in the seceder, then it is best that the citizens 
go along with [the latter]. The determining factor here is [superiority 
of] intellect and excellence in political management. The one whose 
attainment in the rest of the virtues is moderate—although he must not 
be ignorant of them, nor act contrary to them—but excels in these two is 
more fit than the one who excels in the other virtues but is not foremost in 
these two. Thus, the one who has more knowledge must join and support 
the one with the better mind of the two And the one with the better 
mind, in turn, must accept the former’s support and seek his advice, as 
was done by ‘Umar and “Ali.* 

(4) He must then prescribe certain acts of worship that can be per- 
formed only in the caliph’s presence, in order to extol his importance and 
make them serve his glorification. These are the congregational affairs, 
such as festivals. He must prescribe such public gatherings, for these 
entail calling people to hold fast to solidarity, to the use of the equipage 
of courage, and to competition, It is by competition that virtues are 
achieved. Through congregations, supplications are answered and bless- 
ings are received in the manner discussed in our statements. 

(5) Likewise, among transactions there must be [those] in which the 


imam participates. These are the transactions that lead to the building of 


the city’s foundations, such as marriage and communal activities. He must 
then prescribe, in the transactions involving exchange, laws that prevent 
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treachery and injustices. [He must] forbid unsound transactions where 
the objects of exchange change before being actually received or paid—as 
with money-changing, postponement in the payment of debts, and the like, 

(6) He must [also] legislate that people must help protect others, 
their properties and lives—without this entailing, however, that the con- 
tributor should penalize himself as a result of his contribution. 

(7) As for enemies and those who oppose the law, [the legislator] 
must decree waging war against them and destroying them—after calling 
on them to accept the truth—and [decree] that their property and women 
must be declared free for the spoil. For, when such property and women 
are not administered according to the constitution of the virtuous city, they 
will not bring about the good for which property and women are sought. 
Rather, these would contribute to corruption and evil. Since it is necessary 
that some people serve others, such people must be forced to serve the just 
city. The same applies to people that are far removed from acquiring 
virtue. For these are slaves by nature—as, for example, the Turks and the 
Negroes and, in general, all those who do not grow up in the noble climes? 
where the conditions, for the most part, are such that nations of good 
temperament [and] of sound innate intelligence and mind abound. 

(8) If a city other than his has praiseworthy laws, the legislator must 
not interfere with it unless the times are such that they require the dec- 
laration that no law is valid save the revealed law. For, when nations and 
cities go astray and laws are prescribed for them, adherence to the law 
must be assured. If the adherence to the law becomes incumbent, it might 
well be the case that to ensure this adherence requires the acceptance of 
the law by the whole world. If the people of the [other] city that has a 
good way of life find that this [new] law is also good and praiseworthy 
and that the adoption of the new law means restoring the conditions of 
corrupt cities to virtue, and yet [they] proceed to proclaim that this law 
ought not to be accepted and [they] reject as false the legislator’s claim 
that this law has come to all cities, then a great weakness will afflict the 
law. Those opposing it could then use as an argument for their rejecting 
it that the people of that [other] city have rejected it. In this case, these 
latter must also be punished and war [must be] waged on them; but this 
war must not be pursued with the same severity as against the people 
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utterly in error. Or else an indemnity must be imposed on them in lieu 
of their preference. [In any case,] it must be enunciated as a truth that 
they are negators [of the law]. For, how are they not negators when they 
refuse to accept the divine law which God the Exalted has sent down? If 
they are destroyed, they would have met their [just] deserts. For in their 
death there is the destruction of their individual selves, [but there is 
also] a permanent good, particularly when the new law is more complete 
and better. It should also be legislated, with regard to these, that, if 
clemency on condition that they pay ransom and tax is desired, this 
should be done. In general, he must not place them in the same category 
as the other [nonbelievers]. 

(9) The legislator must also impose punishments, penalties, and pro- 
hibitions to prevent disobedience to the divine Law. For not everyone is 
restrained from violating the law because of what he fears of the after- 
life. Most of these [punishments and prohibitions} must pertain to acts 
contrary to the law that are conducive to the corruption of the city’s 
order—for example, adultery, theft, complicity with the enemies of the 
city, and the like. As for the acts that harm the individual himself, the 
law should contain helpful advice and warning and not go beyond the 
prescription of obligatory duties. The law concerning acts of worship, 
marriage, and prohibitions should be moderate—neither severe nor 
lenient. The legislator must relegate many questions, particularly those 
pertaining to transactions, to the exercise of individual judgment [of the 
jurists]. For, different times call for decisions that cannot be predeter- 
mined. As for the further control of the city—involving knowledge of the 
organization of guardians, income and expenditure, preparation of 
armaments, legal rights, border fortifications, and the like—it must be 
placed in the hands of the ruler in his capacity as caliph. The legislator 
must not impose particular prescriptions concerning these. Such an impo- 
sition would be defective, since [conditions] change with time. Moreover, 
it is impossible to make universal judgments that cover every contingency 
in these matters. He must leave this to the body of councilors. 

(10) It is necessary that the legislator should also prescribe laws regard- 
ing morals and customs that advocate justice, which is the mean. The 
mean in morals and customs is sought in two things. As for the one, 
involving the breaking of the dominance of the powers [of the passions], 
this is for the soul’s purification and for enabling it to acquire the power 
of self-mastery so that it can liberate itself from the body untarnished. 
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The other, involving the use of these powers, is for worldly interests. As 
for the use of pleasures, these serve to conserve the body and [allow] pro- 
creation. As for courage, it is for the city’s survival. The vices of excess 
are to be avoided for the harm they inflict in human interests, while the 
vices of deficiency are to be avoided for the harm they cause the city. By 
“wisdom” as a virtue (which is the third of a triad comprising, in addi- 
tion, temperance and courage) is not meant theoretical wisdom—for the 
mean is not demanded in the latter—but, rather, practical wisdom per- 
taining to worldly actions and behavior. For it is deception to concentrate 
on the knowledge of this wisdom, carefully guarding the ingenious ways 
whereby one can attain through it every benefit and avoid every harm to 
the extent that this would result in bringing upon one’s associates the 
opposite of what one seeks for oneself and result in distracting oneself 
from the attainment of other virtues. To cause the hand to be thus fettered 
to the neck [means] the loss of a man’s soul, his whole life, the instrument 
of his well-being, and his survival up to that moment at which he attains 
perfection [see Qur’an 17:29]. 

(11) Since the motivating powers are three—the appetitive, the iras- 
cible, and the practical—the virtues consist of three things: [(a)] mod- 
eration in such appetites as the pleasures of sex, food, clothing, and 
comfort, [as well as} other pleasures of sense and imagination;® [(b)] 
moderation in all the irascible passions, such as fear, anger, depression, 
pride, rancor, jealousy, and the like; [and (c)] moderations in practical 
matters. At the head of these virtues stand temperance, practical wisdom, 
and courage; their sum is justice, which, however, is extraneous to theo- 
retical virtue. [But] whoever combines theoretical wisdom with justice is 
indeed the happy man. And whoever, in addition to this, wins the prophetic 
qualities becomes almost a human god. Worship of him, after the worship 
of God, exalted be He, becomes almost allowed. He is indeed the world’s 


earthly king and God’s deputy in it. 
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Notes to the English Text 


Translator’s Introduction 


1. The Metaphysics constitutes the fourth “part,” or as Avicenna terms it, 
“grouping,” (jumla) of The Healing. The first jumla consists of the Logic with its 
nine treatises, each referred to as a fann (“topic” or “discipline”); the second 
jumla contains the Physics, with its eight treatises; and the third consists of the 
Mathematics, with its four treatises. Avicenna also refers to the Metaphysics as 
being the thirteenth fann of the theoretical sciences, which are comprised of 
the Physics, Mathematics, and Metaphysics. 

2. Isagoge 1.2. For a translation, with commentary, of the entire chapter, see 
Marmura, “Division of the Sciences.” 

3. It is in this context that the expression al-mawujid bi ma huwa mawjiid, 
as it first appears in Metaphysics 1.1 and 2, is translated as “the existent inas- 
much as it is an existent,” rather than “being qua being.” This is partly because 
of the difficulty of finding in Arabic, lacking as it does the copula “is,” an ade- 
quate equivalent to the term “being.” It is also because of the way Avicenna 
tends to put things in his endeavor to define metaphysics as a theoretical 
science in The Healing. A key to this is found in his opening comments for the 
Isagoge of The Healing, 1.2.12: 


The purpose in philosophy is to know the true nature of all things to the 
extent that man is capable of knowing. Things that exist are either existing 
things whose existence is not by choice and action, or else those things that are 
of our choice and action. Knowledge of things of the first division is called theo- 
retical philosophy, and [knowledge] of things of the second division is called prac- 
tical philosophy. ... 

The things existing in external reality whose existence is not by our choice 
and action divide first into two divisions: one consists of things that are mixed 
with motion; the second, of things that do not mix with motion, for example, 
mind and God... . 
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We note that Avicenna is speaking about either “things” that “exist” duc to 
our own actions, or “things” that are not due to our choice and action. Of the 
latter, he is concerned with “things” that have an extramental existence, 
which divide into “things” that are associated with motion and “things” that 


are not. He thus sums up his position as follows: 


The various kinds of sciences, therefore, treat of cither [(a)] the consideration 
of the existents inasmuch as they are in motion, both in cognitive apprehension 
(lasawwuran) and in subsistence and are related to materials of particular specics; 
{(b)] the consideration of the existents inasmuch as they separate from materials 
of a particular species in cognitive apprehension but not in subsistence; or L(c)]} 
the consideration of existents inasmuch as they are separated from matter in 


subsistence and cognitive apprehension (ibid., 14). 


The concern in metaphysics (so far as expressed in the above passage) is with 
the class of the extramental existing things that are immaterial to begin with— 
such as God and mind—and those that become immaterial abstractions when 
considered in themselves. In the Metaphysics, there is a more explicit broadening 
of the term al-mazjiid where it denotes both the mental and the extramental 
existents. In Metaphysics 1.5 Avicenna also distinguishes between aflirmative 
existence (al-wujiid al-ithbati) and proper existence (al-wujid al-khdss), which he 
identifies with quiddity (al-mahiyya). For the most part in the Metaphysics, Avi- 
cenna is using the term wujad to signify “affirmative existence.” Thus, while 
the translation of the expression al-mawujud bi ma huwa mawjid as “being qua 
being” is certainly not illegitimate, its translation as “the existent inasmuch 
as it is an existent,” or for that matter even “the existent inasmuch as it exists” 
is more in tune with Avicenna’s definition of metaphysics as expressed in the 
Arabic of The Healing—the text with which we are concerned. 

4, For the centrality of the concept of God as final cause in Avicenna, sec 
Wisnovsky, Avicenna’s Metaphysics in Context. 

5. Isagoge, 10. 

6. This is how Dimitri Gutas interprets it. See Gutas, Avic 
Aristotelian Tradition, 52. 

7, Although existence is not an inner constituent of the quiddity, 
speak, it is its necessary concomitant. A quiddity must exist cither in the mind, 
externally, or both in the mind and externally. Nonetheless, considered in itself, 
it excludes the idea of existence. Thus, to use Avicenna’s example, “animality” 
exists, true enough, particularized in an individual animal. Nonetheless, “[it] 
itself with another is still itself,” and, considered in itself, “animality” excludes 
the idea of existence. 

8. This is the essential pattern of Avicenna’s proof from contin 
the existence of God. It has a number of versions in his writings. In the Meta- 
physics the pattern is spread out in various parts and has to be assembled 

this reconstruction and for its a priori character, sce 
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Marmura, “Avicenna’s Proof.” 
9. For all of these translations, sce the bibliography, under Avicenna. 
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Book One, Chapter One 


L Inniyya/anniyya: In one of its meanings, the term refers to the essential 
characteristics of 'a thing that identify it as an individual. (See Goichon, Lexigue 
9-12). In his Tsagoge, 1.5 (page 29), Avicenna speaks of aEtnabia ante “ 
shaksiyya——the individual innipya/anniyya of a thing; and in 1.8 (page 46) it is 
explained as the individual essence, distinct from the quiddity (al-mahiyya) of a 
thing which is shared by many of a kind. Thus, he explains, while mahiyya 
refers to what pertains essentially to the question of “what” (ma) a thing is he 
inniyya/anniyya refers essentially to the question of “which” (ayy) thing it is 
This perhaps is the background of the comment of al-Naraqi (d. 1209/1764) en 
the title above—namely, that the “n” in annipya could be read as a “y” as well 
so that if one were to follow al-Naraqi’s suggestion, the term in the title ould 
in effect, be read as ayyiyya (al-Naraqi, 3). 

The term in Avicenna’s writings often refers also to individual existence— 
hence the distinction between essence and existence is expressed as the dis- 
tinction between al-mahiyya and al-inniyya/anniyya. In certain EaHRERtS it is 
best to translate inniyya/anniyya as “existence,” as in paragraph 10, 

Inniyya derives from the emphatic particle inna, and is probably associated 
with the Aristotelian demonstration of the fact—the burhdn inna/anna in Avi- 
cenna’s logic (as distinct from urhdn lima, the demonstration of the reasoned 
fact—literally the demonstration of the “why”). In Kitab al-alfaz aishiusia nate 
fi al-mantiq (The Utterances Used in Logic), al-Farabi, after discussin the 
emphatic particle inna, states that “sometimes the existence (al-wujiid) of the 
thing is called its inniyya, sometimes the essence [or possibly entity] (dhat) of 
the thing is called inniyya, and sometimes, likewise, the substance (jawhar) of a 
thing is called its inniyya” (page 45). 

Scholarly discussion of this term is extensive. The substantial article by 
d’Alverny, “Anniyya-Anitas,” offers a comprehensive critical review of aa 
interpretations of the term by nineteenth and twentieth century scholars. It 
emphasizes its medieval and renaissance Latin translations. Of special vice 
est is the discussion of the use of the term in chapter 4 of Risdla adhawiyya_fi 
amr al-ma‘ad, Avicenna’s treatise on the hereafter for which d’Alverny a 
fine French translation. penne 

Avicenna’s language in this chapter suggests that the term anniyya derives 
for him (at least in this discussion) from the first personal pronoun and, “I,” in 
the same way the term huwiyya, “haccceity,” derives from the third peteanal 
pronoun, Auwa. 

2. Al-“ilm al-suiriyy wa al-tasdigiyy: Knowledge consisting either of concepts 
or of declarative statements open to assent or denial. bi 

3. Literally, “through things that are not that they are (hiya hiya) in being.” 

4, Ra"y: In the medieval Arabic version of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, ra’ a 
given as the translation of the Greek theoria. ca at 

5. Avicenna makes this distinction between theoretical and practical 
knowledge at the beginning of the Shi/a’, in Isagoge, 1.2 (page 12). . 
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6. This division of the sciences is also discussed in Isagoge, 1.2 (page 12). 

7, Avicenna, Demonstration, 2.7 (page 166). 

8. Inniyyat Allah: See n. 1 above. ‘ 

9. Wujiid: The term normally used for “existence. 

10. Here, quewa and fi‘l as metaphysical terms translate normally as 
“potency” or “potentiality” and “act” or “actuality.” (In Avicenna s psychologi- 
cal discussions al-quwwa normally translates as “faculty,” but in certain contexts 
also as “potentiality.”) For Avicenna’s discussion of some aspects of the evolution 
of various meanings of the term quwwa, see 4.2.19. 7 . 

11. Avicenna acknowledges that observation of a constant association of 
events does not lead to affirming a causal connection between the associated 
things. Elsewhere—in Demonstration, 1.9 (pages 9), 96); 3.5 (page 223); of 
(pages 249--50)—he argues that, in addition to what is observed, there is a 
hidden syllogism to the effect that if the observed regularity of the past had 
been coincidental or accidental, it would not have continued always or for the 
most part. 

12. Mashhar (not mashshid, as given in text): That is, belonging to the class 
of generally accepted statements that are not necessarily always true. 


Book One, Chapter Two 


1. That is, from having their existence as their subject. 

9, Avicenna speaks in places of the primary intelligibles as the self-evident 
truths received without mediation from the active intellect. The secondary intel- 
ligibles are those arrived at through syllogistic inferences that presuppose — 
and therefore depend on—the primary. But Avicenna also speaks (in the De 
Interpretatione, for example) of the primary intelligibles as those that are ae 
abstracted from what is perceived by the senses and the secondary intelligibles 
as those that are inferred from them. ee 

3. The subject matter of logic is not the status of quiddities in their oe 
to speak, as existents in the mind, but rather “inasmuch as they are en - 
cates, subjects, universals, particulars, and other things that occur to . er 
meanings” (Avicenna, Isagoge, 1.4 [page 22]). When Avicenna speaks of t he 
having an intellectual existence that is either immaterial or attached to ne 
ter, he is speaking of intelligibles having as their object (a) that which is te : 
;mmaterial—as with God and mind; (b) that which is necessarily mixed with 
a specific kind of matter—as with human beings; or (c) mathematical a 
that in external reality always exist with matter (though not always ek 
specific kind of matter) but which, in the mind, are abstracted from any speci : 
kind of matter. In the case of (b), though we have an intellectual concept 0 
man that includes the concept of matter, this is already simply a concept : 
the mind—an intelligible. As a concept, humanity is attached to a specific a 
of matter; but, as a concept, this matter is now noncorporeal. See Jsagoge, }. 
ae a (plural of “drid): That which occurs to something, but not ae 
essarily in a temporal sense of “occur”; used rather than a ‘rad, the plural o 
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‘arad (accident). In certain contexts, however, the term carries with it the idea 
that what occurs to something is an accident—as, for example, when Avicenna, 
in Metaphysics, 3.10, speaks of the relative as an accident. 

2. Inniyyatihi: See 1.1 n. 1 above. 

6. Existence is not a genus and hence, strictly speaking, has no species. 

7. ‘Awarid: Here Avicenna is using the term in the sense of accidents. 

8. A‘rad: Meaning “accidents.” Here Avicenna is using the term in a very gen- 
eral sense that includes ‘awdrid, meaning “the occurrences [a thing undergoes].” 

9. Alternatively, “the whole of existence” or “all of existence.” 

10. That is, principles common to all the paths followed by each. 

Il. Jrada: The term usually means “will” or “volition,” but in this context it 
refers to what is wanted or desired. 


Book One, Chapter Three 


1. Martaba: As the context dictates, this is best translated as “order’—-that 
is, the order in which it is studied or learned, rather than its “level” or “rank.” 

2. Avicenna, Demonstration, 2.1 (pages 117-20). 

3. Reading wad‘an, not wasfan, which means, literally, “by position.” 

4. More literally, “demonstration of the ‘that’” and “demonstration of the 
‘why.’” 

5. Ta‘allug: Meaning “dependency” here, rather than “connectedness” or 
“connection.” 

6. The faculty that, for Avicenna, exists in both animals and humans. In 
animals it is the faculty which enables an animal to discern a notion or mean- 
ing (ma‘nd) in another animal, the usual example being the ewe’s discernment 
of enmity in the wolf. In humans, it is a thinking faculty that operates on the 
particular, concrete level and is strictly incapable of abstract thought—that is, 
abstract thought in the purest sense. There is, however, a measure of abstrac- 
tion undertaken by this faculty—namely, separating some quality from the 
matter in which it inheres and making a judgment that is not sound. For 
example, one might see a yellow substance and judge it to be honey and, 
hence, sweet. It also partially abstracts mathematical quantities or figures. 
Thus, in this instance Avicenna holds that, since number can be found in 
natural things, a “mode of” abstract being can occur to such a faculty. See 
Psychology, 2.2 (pages 52-53); 4.1 (pages 147-48); Isagoge, 1.2 (pages 13-14); 
Proof of Prophecies, 56 ff. See also Black, “Estimation in Avicenna.” 


Book One, Chapter Four 


1. Amkana: A more literal translation as “it is possible,” which loses some- 
thing of the nuance of the use of the term in this context, would be as follows: 
“In the case of [an accident] where it is possible to think it to be a substance 
when it is not, we will demonstrate its accidentality.” 

2. Literally, its “accidentality.” 

3, Al-a‘yan al-juz?iyya: That is, particulars existing outside the mind. 
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4, Mufariga li al-a‘ydn: In certain contexts, a‘yan can be translated as 
“existents in the concrete,” as long as this does not convey the idea that these 
are only physical existents. The celestial intellects and souls have such an exis- 
tence. The question Avicenna is raising in the above passage is whether the 
universals are Platonic forms having an existence independent of particulars 
both of the soul and external to the soul. For ‘ayn/a‘ydn, see also Goichon, 
Lexique, 257-58. 

5. Literally, “and what follows their course.” re 

6. Al-huwa huwa: Literally, “the he that is he,” or “the it that is it.” The 
term huwwiyya—haecceity—relates to this expression. 


Book One, Chapter Five 


1. Ma‘ani, the plural of ma‘na (the intentio of the medieval Latin transla- 
tions of Avicenna); Translated as “meaning,” “idea,” “notion,” “signification, 
or “concept,” depending on context. a one 

2. Strictly, “for, just as... ,” complemented by “similarly. .. .” This is avery 
lengthy, involved, complex sentence. A translation that follows the original 
structure would read something like this: “For, just as in the category of 
assent, there are primary principles found to be true in themselves, causing 
[in turn] assent to other propositions—[principles of such a nature that,] if the 
expression designating them does not occur to the mind or is not understood, 
it would be impossible to know whatever is known through them—this, | even 
though the informative act striving to bring them to mind or explain os 
expressions designating them is not engaged in an endeavor to impart know ; 
edge not [already] present in the comprehension of what the speaker intends 
or upholds (something that may occur through things which, in themselves, 
are less evident than the things intended to be made known but which for 
some cause or some expression have become better known); similarly, in con- 
ceptual matters, there are things which are the principles of conception that 
are conceived in themselves.” 

3. Fi bab al-tasdig: The category of declarative statements to which the val- 
ues of truth and falsehood are applicable. 

4. The Muttazilite theologian Abii ‘Ali al-Jubba’i (d. ca. 915) argued that 
we can refer to God as a “thing” because “the thing is that about which infor- 
mation is given.” Al-Ash‘ari, Magalat al-Islamiyyin, 519. = 

5. For Avicenna, existence is a necessary concomitant of “the thing but 1S 
not identical with it. It is a necessary concomitant because it would be meanmg- 
less to use the term “thing” if existence—whether mental or extramental—Is 
not necessarily associated with it. This point becomes central La folie 
when Avicenna rejects the Mu‘tazilite notion that “nonexistence “Is “a thing. 

6. This is the esse proprium of the medieval Latin translations. In this se 
ically significant passage and the discussion that follows, Avicenna cages : 
“proper existence” of something with its quiddity, differentiating it from w - 
he calls “affirmative existence.” Entailed in this is the distinction between qui 
dity and “thatness,” al-mahiyya wa al-inniyya—in effect, essence and existence 
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(see 1.1 n. | above). In Isagoge, 1.2 (page 15), he states that quiddities exist cither 
in extcrnal reality or in the mind but that they have a consideration in them- 
selves simply in terms of what they are, where the idea of existence—or, to be 
more precise, of affirmative existence—is excluded. Existence is not included as 
a constituent of quiddity. And in Jsagoge, 1.6 (page 34), he also states that “the 
triangle has as a necessary concomitant that the sum of its three angles should 
equal two right angles, not by reason of the two [kinds] of existence [that is, 
mental and extramental] but [simply] because it is a triangle.” 

7, Al-a‘yan: Sce 1.4 nn. 2 and 3 above. 

8. Avicenna is not contradicting what he said earlier. What he denied at 
that point is not the truth of this statement, but the idea that it constitutes a 
definition of “the thing.” 

9. Avicenna views this as an absurd position since, in his estimation, in 
order to speak meaningfully about nonexistence, one must have a “thingness” 
in mind to which there is reference. This discussion of nonexistence is directed 
at a Mu‘ tazilite view, attributed to al-Shahham (d. ca. 845), that nonexistence 
is “a thing”; see al-Ash‘ari, Magalat, 161, 522-23. For an exposition of this 
Mu‘ tazilite doctrine, see al-Ghazali, Incoherence, 216. 

10. This analysis is closely related to Avicenna’s discussion of relations, 
below (3.10), where the no-longer-cxistent past and the not-yet-existing future 
events can nonetheless have their conceptions existing in the mind. 

Il. Here, Avicenna has as his target another Mu‘tazilite doctrine, the doc- 
trine of “states” (al-ahwal) intended as a solution to the problem of affirming 
God’s eternal attributes without infringing on His utter unity—a doctrine 
associated with the Mu‘ tazilite theologian Abi Hashim al-Jubba’t (d. ca. 933). 
According to this doctrine, when one describes God as a knower, for example, 
what is being affirmed is simply a state that differentiates Him from a non- 
knower, This state can only be understood in terms of the divine essence, but 
it is not a positive attribute, an ontological entity. Accordingly, it would be 
improper to speak of it as either existing or nonexisting. 

12. Avicenna, Syllogism, 16 ff. 

13. There are uncertainties about what Avicenna means in this entire argu- 
ment. Commentators have disagrced in interpreting it. See, for example, 
Muhammad Mahdi Naraqi (d. 1764), Sharh al-ilahiyyat min kitab al-shifa’, 
284-94. The argument and what follows it are directed against the Mu‘ tazilite 
explanation of how bodily resurrection takes place. In the statement in the 
preceding paragraph that “the nonexistent can be brought back into existence 
because it is the first thing about which information is given in terms of exis- 
tence,” Avicenna is in all probability referring to the Mu‘tazilite doctrine that 
nonexistence is a “thing” to which existence occurs as a state and that, as such, 
it is the thing about which information concerning its coming into existence 
after nonexistence is first given. The sentence that comes immediately after 
the one just cited, commencing “This is because . .. ,” at first suggests that it is 
Avicenna who is arguing against the first sentence. But on closer scrutiny this 
seems an unlikely interpretation, and the statement is probably better under- 
stood as a continuation of the Mu‘ tazilite argument that what is resurrected is 
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not a replica of what had existed, but an actual return of the very same thing. 
(Avicenna, it should be noted, insists that what is supposed to be returned to 
existence can only be a replica. See Mubdhathat, 1131-32). But the Mutazilite 
position is impossible. It means, in effect, that that which at one stage had no 
relation to existence—whether mental or extramental—becomes an existent. 
Avicenna’s position becomes clearer as he goes on to argue that past events, by 
their very definition of being past events, cannot become present events. 

14. More literally, “as having correspondence with an existent by reason of 
some accident or another.” In AL-Ta ‘ligat, 132, Avicenna refers to the Mu‘ tazilite 
doctrine that time is “nothing but an accident.” 


Book One, Chapter Six 


1. In the case of nonexistence, the cause would be the absence of a cause. 

2. This translation follows the vocalization given in the Cairo edition as 
bu “dun. Reading ba “du, “yet,” is also possible. 

3. Literally, “thing.” 

4. This second alternative is given (at the beginning of paragraph 13 below) 
after a serics of conditionals that form part of the first alternative is given. The 
structure becomes complex, and for the sake of clarity I have altered it. A more 
literal translation would be as follows: “This is because the existence of each 
of the two and its true nature would consist either [(a)] in their being with 
[each] other, whereby the existence of [each] in itself would not be necessary, 
becoming thereby possible and, hence, becoming caused (its cause, as we have 
stated, would [then] not be equivalent {to it] in existence [and] as such, its 
cause would be something else; and, hence, [the existent] and its cause would 
not be the cause of the relation between the two, but [the cause would be] that 
other [existent]); or [(b)] it would not [consist] in so being, in which case...” 

5, Al-wujiid al-khass: Sce 1.5 n. 6 above. 


Book One, Chapter Seven 


1. Alternatively, “in itself” 

2. Huwa al-fardu wa ghayryhu zawjun tarkibiyyun: Literally, “He is the odd, 
and [every] other a composite, even.” In this last sentence, fard and zawj are 
the terms for odd and even numbers, respectively. By using such terms, Avi- 
cenna is emphasizing the singularity and simplicity of the Necessary Existent. 


Book One, Chapter Eight 


1. Avicenna, Demonstration, 2.5 (page 155). 

2. To be in itself a syllogism, as the subsequent discussion indicates, means 
to have premises that are themselves true and, hence, a conclusion that is not 
only valid but also true. 

3. Qiyas bi al-qiysds: This is Avicenna’s peculiar wording and there is uncer- 
tainty as to how it should be translated. What Avicenna is referring to 1s an 
argument that has the form of a syllogism but does not meet the requirement 
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of a true syllogism, where the premises are themselves true and are better 
known than the conclusion, and where the conclusion is valid. As shown in the 
discussion that follows, this type of argument is used in a debate where the one 
being debated admits the truth of the premises (regardless of whether or not 
they are true) and the conclusion drawn from them. 

4. Literally, “that are in themselves true.” This literal rendition may give 
the impression that Avicenna is speaking only of self-evident truths. This is 
not the intention. Rather, he is speaking of premises that “are themselves 
true,” regardless of whether or not they also happen to be self-evident. 

5. Literally, “if it is admitted.” 

6. Admitted, that is, because they are true. 

7. That is, they are admitted because they are themselves true and are 
“prior” in the epistemological sense of being better known than the conclusion. 

8. That is, as opposed to a universal science. 


Book Two, Chapter One 


1. More literally, “The second is the existent that is not, with this descrip- 
tion, in any other thing.” 

2. Hence, Avicenna does not agrce with the kalam doctrine developed carly 
by the Mu‘tazilites that one accident does not inhere in another. 

3. A more literal translation would be “as a whole.” 

4. Avicenna, Categories, 1.4 (page 28ff.). 


Book Two, Chapter Two 


1. Avicenna, Physics, 3.3 (page 184 ff.). For a discussion of Avicenna’s cri- 
tique of atomism, see Marmura, “Avicenna and the Kalam,” 183-94. 

2. Rasm: “Description,” giving the properties of a thing but not, as with 
“definition” (hdadd), its essential nature. See 3.5 n. 2 below. 

3. More literally, “receptive of what we have said [with respect] to hypothe- 
sizing the three dimensions.” 

4. Avicenna, Categories, 3.4 (page 113ff.). 

5. Avicenna is referring here to the atomism of Democritus and his school. 
In Physics, 3.4 (pages 184-85, 186-87), Avicenna points out that Democritus 
and his school, unlike other atomists (those in Islam, for example) who insist 
that an atom by itself is not a body but a constituent thereof, regard the indi- 
vidual atom (which differs in shape from other atoms) as a body. Avicenna 
criticizes and rejects both atomic theories. 

6. Tawahumman (an adverbial form of the verb tawahhama): In Avicenna’s 
technical terminology, this means “to exercise the faculty of estimation”; but 
sometimes it is used less technically to mean, in an ordinary sense, “to imagine.” 
The usage here is in the technical sense and refers to the estimative faculty. 

7. Juz’: “Part”—meaning “the indivisible part” or “the atom,” as distinct 
from gism, meaning “a part [of something].” 

8. Reading fa kullu ittisali bu ‘din, not as vocalized in the Cairo text: fa kullu 
ittisalin bu“dun (every connection is a dimension). 
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9. Avicenna, Categories, 3.4 (page 114 ff.). 

10. Reading fa gad hasala ba‘da akhara, not fa gad hasala bu“dun akharu. 

11. Avicenna, Demonstration, 1.10 (pages 99-105). 

12. Here tawahammnd seems to be used in a general, ordinary sense. See 


n. 6 of this chapter, above. 


Book Two, Chapter Three 


l. That is, prime matter, which for the Aristotelians underlies all material 
things and is known through abstraction but which has no existence by itself 
without form. = 

2. Wujud khass: This is not to be confused with proper existence, which is 
identical with quiddity (see 1.5 n. 5 above). oo 

3. Wujiduhu: The masculine pronoun Au refers to the masculine jawhar 
(substance) in the sentence immediately preceding. 


Book Two, Chapter Four 


|. What follows is a refutation of the second alternative—namely, that “the 
connection between the two is between two things equal in existence.” What is 
denied is that they are the simultancous effects, “equal in existence,” of one 
cause—not that they are both caused by a third thing. But, as the argument 
proceeds, the third thing—the cause of both—causes one directly and causes 
the other through the mediation of the first, so that the two are not “equal in 
existence,” but one is the proximate cause of the other. Avicenna’s language 
could have been clearer, but the argument is not impossible to follow. 

2. See, for example, Demonstration, 1.7 (pages 79-80), where the example 
of two effects of the same cause is given and where, in effect, the denial of one 
effect means the denial of the other. 

3. Implicit here is the idea that the removal of this third thing would in 
turn necessitate the removal of the second. This point becomes explicit as this 
alternative is discussed. 

4, What is denied here is not that their removal is caused by the removal of 
the third thing, which is their cause; what is denied is that their removal follows 
simultaneously from the removal of the cause, not sequentially. (It should be 
emphasized that the sequence here is not temporal but in the order of existence.) 
Thus, A causes both B and C, but A causes C through the mediation of B. TfA is 
removed, then B is also removed; and the removal of B causes the removal of C. 

5. The alternative is false only as explained in the note above. _ 

6. Origination for Avicenna is not ex nihilo but presupposes a preexisting 
substratum. 

7. More literally, “in setting up this matter.” - 

8. Jawhar: Normally rendered as “substance,” but “essence” is more appro- 
priate here. ; F 

9, Reading the verbs vocalized as yulhiquhd (not yalhagaha) and Sus 
(not _yalzamaha), the feminine possessive pronoun Ad referring to the feminine 
noun a‘rad, “accidents.” 
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Book Three, Chapter One 


1, Discussed in both the Isagoge and the Categories of Avicenna. 

2. The term “arid in this context carries with it the connotation that what 
is occurring is an accident. The relative, as discussed by Avicenna in chapter 10 
of this book, is an accident. 

3. Fil: An “act” or “action,” which can mean either the agent’s activity, the 
object, or the action received. Here, the opponent is using it in the sense of the 
reception of action. Avicenna concedes this meaning for the sake of argument 
but argues that it does not make any difference to the point he is making. The 
text has no vowels, and the Arabic for “act” can be read as fal where it refers 
to what is performed, its nuance hence being toward the action received. It is 
doubtful that Avicenna intended it as fa‘l. The ambiguity is essential to the 
brief discussion above. 

4. Al-kumin: The doctrine in medieval Islam associated with the Mu‘ tazilite 
theologian al-Nazzam (d. ca. 840), according to which God creates latent prop- 
erties in things that manifest themselves thereafter without the necessity of 
further divine intervention. 

5. Avicenna does not identify this group. In Physics, 3.3 (page 184), he speaks 
of those atomists who regard the atom as an indivisible line, a doctrine attrib- 
uted to Plato. See Furley, Tivo Studies, 104-8. Whether or not Avicenna identifies 
those who hold the atom to be the indivisible line with those who hold it to be 
the point is not clear. 

6. Literally, “in that thing.” 


Book Three, Chapter Two 


1. Bi al-tashkik: This is not the use of one word that has different meanings 
(as in, for example, ‘ayn meaning both “a spring of water” and “an eye”). 
Rather, it is a word that has the same meaning but diflers in priority and pos- 
teriority, as explained more fully above—in Physics, 1.2 (page 96), for example— 
but also in its essential and accidental usage, as seen from what follows in 
the next paragraph. 

2. Al-bab al-awwal: “The first topic,” “the first section,” “the first chapter.” 
The reference here is not entirely clear; it is doubtful that it means the first 
chapter of book 3, since there is nothing in it to indicate this. The ba may simply 
mean the topics or classifications that Avicenna had just discussed. If so, the 
first of these would be the gencric one, where the division he seems to have in 
mind—and this is not certain—is that of the remote genus that has a parallel 
with the remote species, although they differ. In Jsagoge, 1.12 (page 70), he writes: 


Know that things that in nature are the gencra of genera are more than one and 
finite, as will bccome clear to you, but in themselves are infinite in potency. As 
for the things that are the species of species, those that are retained in nature 
are finite, but in themselves are infinite in potency. For the species of the specics 
of many categories (to which you will be coming later on) are infinite, as in the 
case of the specics of the species of quantity, quality, position, and others. As for 
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individuals, these are finite with respect to generation, priority, and posteriority. 

But the sensible among them that are restricted within a limited time are nec- 

essarily finite. 

3. In this section Avicenna is referring to the particulars in the celestial 
realm, where each particular is the only member of its species. See Demonstra- 
tion, 2.4 (page 144 ff.); Metaphysics, 5.1; but especially Metaphysics, 8.6, where 
Avicenna discusses the question of God’s knowledge of particulars and argues, 
in effect, that the celestial entities, inasmuch as each represents the sole mem- 
ber of its species, are in a sense known individually by God. This knowledge, 
however, is not extended to the particulars in the terrestrial world for the very 
reason that each species in this realm has many instances. In the terrestrial 
realm, according to Avicenna, God knows the species—the universal—but not 
its individual instances. 

4. The text gives infirdj ‘ald zawiya, but the ‘ald suggests that the expression 
could read in “tra ‘ald, “swerving onto an angle.” In either case, what is intended 
is a uniform spherical body, a polygon, or a surface that is not serrated. 

5. Al-kathriyya: Strictly, “being multiplicity.” 

6. Literally, “the nature to which unity occurred.” 

7. Mundsaba. 

8. Idha. 


Book Three, Chapter Three 


1. Badiyyan: “Initially,” “to begin with,” not as a result of sense perception 
or the requirement of a prior intellectual principle—though, as the text gocs 
on to indicate, a prior imaginative principle may possibly be needed. 

2. See the opening section of Metaphysics, 1.5 above. There, oneness 1s not 
included as an example of primary concepts, but it is affirmed as such in this 
chapter. 

3. Literally, “Our making known.” 

4. Tanbihan: For Avicenna, we may know things and yet not be aware that 
we know them. An act of “alerting,” of “directing attention,” of “awakening 
makes us conscious of this knowledge. For a discussion of this aspect of Ave 
cennan epistemology, see Marmura, “Avicenna’s ‘Flying Man’ in Context. 

93. In other words, we do have the concept of unity as an intelligible in the 
mind, but we do not conceive its presence there. The act of defining oneness in 
terms of multiplicity—an act of the imagination that has no rational vanity 
serves to alert us that oneness already exists as an intelligible in our minds, 
“as one of the first principles of conception.” 4 

6. Alternatively, “in [terms of] themselves,” or “in themselves. 

7. This is the case because accidents can only exist inhering in substance. 

8. What Avicenna seems to be saying here is that unity would be, by 
definition, that which is indivisible, and not simply something that does not 
divide. Indivisibility, in other words, would not be merely a necessary concom- 
tant of unity, but its essential defining characteristic. os 

9. Literally, “the reality of unity is an accidental meaning. 
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Book Three, Chapter Four 


1. Magadir: Determined, measured quantities; sometimes, “amounts.” 

2. See, for example, Categories, 3.4 (page 112ff.). What Avicenna means by 
“body in the sense of form” is body in its general definition as that which is 
receptive of the three dimensions, without reference to any particular body. 
Ibid. (page 113, lines 9-11). 

3. In Metaphysics, 2.3-4 above. 

4. That is, not even in the estimation. 

5. That is, the surveying never terminating. 

6. What Avicenna seems to be saying is that it is a relation by virtue of its 
being measure—a relation, however, in the absolute sense of the term: that is, 
of being related to something, but not in the restricted sense of relation as a 
category. Put in another way, measure falls within the category of quantity and 
not the category of relation, although, as measure, it is also always a relation. 

7. Categories, 4.3 (page 143 ff). 

8. That is, in the sense of being a relation. 

9. Dhdt: In this instance, “entity” rather than “essence.” In Physics, 2.5 
(page 200, lines 10-11), arguing against the atomists, Avicenna states, “We do 
not concede to them that the accident is of a real nature (min hagigatihi), that 
it should have an entity (dhat) equivalent to the entity of the receptacle, spread 
in it, coinciding with it (mufdbiga lahu).” The language here is spatial. 

10. It appears in various places and contexts, often in passing, usually when 
accidents or composite corporeal substances are discussed. See, for example, 
Physics, 1.6 (pages 34, 37, 50), and n. 9 of this chapter, above. 

Il. Al-migdariyya: Literally, “measureness.” 

12. See above, 1.5.24—25. 

13. Tawahhuman. The reference is to the estimative faculty, not the imagi- 
native faculty, 

I4. The fourth being time. 

15. More literally: “For we mean, by the equality and inequality that make 
measure known, this meaning.” 


Book Three, Chapter Five 


1. Awa@’il. One of the concerns of this chapter is the question of what con- 
stitutes the first number: the one or the two. 

2. Rusiim, plural of rasm: “Discourse composed from a thing’s genus and its 
necessary concomitants,” as Avicenna defines it. (See Goichon, Lexique, 143.) 
Although rasm can identify a thing, it is distinct from definition. Thus, “Man is a 
rational animal” is a statement of definition; “Man isa featherless biped” is a rasm. 

3. Wahda: In this context, “oneness” rather than “unity.” 

4. That is, the smallest collection of indivisible odd ones. 

9. The Cairo text has na ‘udduhd, meaning “we enumerate it,” corrected as 

ja‘udduhd. The argument above is that, since the smallest of ones is three, the 
ones cannot be used to enumerate the two. 

6. Literally, “the utmost.” 
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Book Three, Chapter Six 


1. Categories, 2.7 (page 241 ff.). The four kinds of opposition, as mentioned 
on pages 242—43, consist of contradiction (horse and not-horse), negation (Ais 
a horse and A is not a horse), contraries (such as odd and even, blindness and 
sight), and those in the category of relation (fatherhood and sonship). is 

9. More literally, “annuls [the fact] that this unity would come about by it. 

3. Min sha?nihi: Meaning “whose affair,” “whose function,” “whose task,” 
or sometimes, perhaps, “that in whose nature it is to be,” or, in certain contexts, 
“that which has the prerogative of.” A more literal translation in this instance 
would be something like “whose affair/function/task pertains.” 

4. Again, min sha’nihi. See n. 3 immediately above. ; 

5, Malaka: In psychology, habitus, when referring to a certain level or levels 
of being a potential intellect; perhaps best rendered as a “positive disposition. 

6. Again, min sha°nihi. See n. 3 of this chapter, above. ; = 

7. Yaktin: Here Avicenna uses “to be,” rather than the stronger “to exist 
(vtjad). | a 

8. Fa yakiinu innma yu‘galu: In the translation, the fa yakiunu is taken to 
refer to that “whose ‘role’ is to be.” Alternatively, it could refer to privation, in 
which case the sense would be that privation would not be apprehended in 
itself but “in terms of [what has] possession’—that is, privation would be 
apprehended only as the negation of its opposite. 

9. More literally, “to render possession [itself] to be unity and to render 
plurality [itself] to be privation.” 

10. The reference seems to be to what has been just discussed —namely, 
the contradiction in regarding the opposition of the one and the many as an 
opposition of possession and privation. A more literal translation of the sentence 
above would be as follows: “There would then occur, by way of the impossible, 
what would occur in [the manner] we have said [it would occur] ” 

IL. See, for example, Categories, 4.3 (pages 145-46). The quiddity of the 
roof, for example, is not predicated with respect to the wall, even though the 
roof exists by reason of the wall. Roof and wall, however, can have the relation 
of being predicated with respect to each other. This can be as a nisba, a one- 
sided relation, the roof having the relation of resting upon the wall; but a 
roofless wall may not be related in any way to a roof. However, the wall can 
have the relation of being rested upon, so that roof and wall are related, one 
having the relation of resting upon, the other of being rested upon. But, while 
this is the case, this relationship is not the defining characteristic of either. 

12. Bi al-wad‘: The reference here is to some standard unit of measure 
agreed on for practical purposes. — ea sicatan Saal 

13. Qariba ila al-wujiid: What Avicenna secms to have in mind is the defin ; 
tion of the heavenly circular motion as being a continual process of change 
toward actuality-—that is, the process of actualization that is never fulfilled as 
a “stable” actuality, so to speak—such that it is, in this sense, forever close to 
“stable” existence, renewal, and division. 

14. That is, the one conventionally set down; see n. 12 of this chapter, above. 
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15. See al-Farabi, Kitab al-misiga al-kabir (The great book on music), 260. 
I owe this reference to Dr. George D. Sawa. 

16. Literally, “it is possible that the other... .” 

17. Yakilu kulla shay’in: With the verb in the active, this is clearly a variant 
expression of the dictum “Man is the measure of all things,” associated with 
Protagoras, who seems to be the individual to whom Avicenna is referring. 

18. Mudayifan: “Being related”; not mudafan, which would translate as 
“related.” 

19. Categories, 4.2 (pages 134-43). The main theme of this discussion is that 
measure as such has no contrary. In the case of the relations “greater” and 
“smaller,” a part in cach of the related things must equal a part in the other. 
Without this, one would not be greater or lesser than the other—there could 
be no inequality. Avicenna does not agree, therefore, with those who maintain 
that “it is not necessary that there should be an existing equal between them.” 

20. Reading wa ashya’a, as given by a number of manuscripts, not bi ashya"a, 
as given in the body of the text, where the entire sentence would translate: 
“Its privation in the point, unity, color, and mind is not [a privation] in things 
that have no measurement, but in things that have measurement and quantity.” 
The syntactical structure of this version is laysa... bi ashya’a. 


Book Three, Chapter Seven 


l. More literally, “no doubt about their existence takes place.” 

2. The intricate and lengthy argument that follows has the following form: 
If (A) qualities are substances, then they would have to be either (B) bodies or 
(C) not bodies. It is taken as true that they are not (B) bodies. Avicenna finds 
that there is no need to argue this point. Then, through a series of disjunctive 
proofs (embodying other forms of argument), he argues that C is false. Hence, 
if A, then neither B nor C. A is therefore false. 

3. The preceding verb, yantagil, is in the masculine. Its subject is a singular 
masculine, the hypothesized jawhar of the arguments. 

4. Bi ingilab ‘aynihi: That is, a change in its concrete existence—its exis- 
tence outside the mind—from what it is to something else. 

9. Sihhat wujidihi: Literally, “the correctness/soundness of its existence.” 


6. This is included in Avicenna’s refutation of transmigration. See Psychology, 
5.4 (pages 202-7). 


Book Three, Chapter Eight 


1. Literally, “there is in it a seeming difficulty.” Shubha—literally, “doubt” 
or “suspicion”—has different nuances in different contexts and can translate, 
for example, as “ambiguity” and “sophism.” The general idea is that it is a 
difficulty that can be resolved. 

2. Fi al-ayan: Sometimes translated as “concrete existence,” meaning an 
existence outside the mind and independent of it but not necessarily a physical 
existence. The celestial souls and intellects have such an independent existence, 
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and so does the human mind itself, as will be seen in the third paragraph below. 
See also 1.4 nn. 3 and 4 above. 

3. Fa al-‘agl aydan min al-a‘yan: See n. 2 immediately above. 

4. That is, if motion is a quiddity that is the perfection of what is potential 
in every place wherein it is found, but it is subsequently found in the soul with- 
out this characteristic, then the reality or true nature of this quiddity would be 
different in these two places. This, however, is not the case, because it is not the 
perfection of what is potential in every place wherein it is found, as is illustrated 
by the example of the magnet that follows. 

5. Fial-a‘yan: Al-a‘yan, in the plural, affects the grammar of the sentence. 
A possible translation of al-a‘yan here would be “in external things,” in which 
case a more literal translation would be as follows: “it would exist in external 
things at one time [as] an accident and at one time [as] a substance, whereby 
in external things it would need some subject and in them (fiha) not need a 
subject at all.” 

6. The feminine ending in bid refers to dhatahd, the essence of the sepa- 
rate celestial entity. 

7. Psychology, 2.2 (pages 50-52) and 5.5 (pages 209-10). 

8. Metaphysics, 5.1 and 5.2. 

9, That is, the separate celestial intelligences. 

10. La dhawataha: Alternatively, “not their entities”; preferable to “not their 
essences,” which is also possible. 

ll. Metaphysics, 7.2 and 7.3. 

12. That is, even if one supposes for the sake of argument that there are 
separable Platonic forms and separable mathematical entities. 

13. That is, the cognitions that we have of the separable celestial principles. 


Book Three, Chapter Nine 


l. The chapter embodies a critique of atomism and complements Avi- 
cenna’s critique of atomism in Physics, 3.3-5. For a discussion of some aspects 
of Avicenna’s criticism of atomism in both the Physics and in this chapter of 
the Metaphysics, see Marmura, “Avicenna and the Kalam,” especially pages 
183-94, for the discussion of atomism. 

9, Muta‘alliga: This may also translate as “connected” or “related,” but the 
connection or relation here is that of dependence. 

3. In addition to the reason that immediately follows for the geometer’s 
inability to demonstrate their existence, there also seems to be the implicit 
notion that demonstrating their existence is not the task of the geometer, but 
of the philosopher, either in physics or (as in this case) in metaphysics. 

4. Literally, “its existence would be true,” or “its existence would be correct.” 
The point here is that the existence of the circle is a necessary condition for the 
existence of the triangle. ; 

5. Literally, “if the circle is correct” or “if the circle is true.” Avicenna 1s 
here speaking of the existence of circles in the physical world. Very much the 
Aristotelian in his philosophy of mathematics, he rejects any idea of Platonic 
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mathematical entities. (See Avicenna’s criticism of Platonism in Metaphysics, 
72-3). The geometer’s circle is a partial abstraction by the estimative faculty 
of circles that exist in sensible matter. This need not exclude the existence of 
“perfect” circles in material things, a notion rejected by the atomists. Sec 
Avicenna’s Isagoge, 1.2 (pages 12-13); and Marmura, “Avicenna on the Division 
of the Sciences,” 239-5]. 

6. Literally, “the existence of his indivisible part.” 

7. Literally, “to complete.” 

; 8. Avicenna is arguing in terms of the atomists’ premise that the circum- 
ference of the sensible circle (which is not in reality a true circle) consists of 
indivisible parts where, unlike the Aristotelian circle, the circumference is not 
infinitely divisible (in potentiality). Hence, in principle, the operation can be 
repeated with each and every part. 

9. Literally, “those parts”—that is, if I read Avicenna aright, those that 
form the circumference of the circle. 

10. Literally, “from all”; the “all” (in the feminine) must refer to the indi- 
visible parts, not the surface (in the masculine), the intention being, as I read 
Avicenna, “from any,” as I have it in the translation. But the wording leaves 
much to be desired. This whole passage suffers from ambiguity. 

ll. The assumption is that the notches are always subject to being filled. 
According to Avicenna, as will be seen shortly, if one accepts the vacuum of the 
atomists for the sake of argument and hence accepts the existence of empty 
space between atoms, this space can always be filled. 

12. As Tread this, it is in principle divisible, even if, due to physical circum- 
stances (such as its being too hard, or for lack of sufficient force), one is unable 
to divide it. 

13. Literally, “shortest.” 

14. Al-ganiin: “The canon,” “the law,” “the rule.” 

15. See 2.2 n. 5 and 3.9 n. 5 above. This faculty is a thinking faculty that 
operates and judges in terms of the particulars of sense but is bound to err 
when it makes particular judgments on purely abstract and universal matters 
rather than particular ones. It is, however, capable of a measure of abstraction, 
of “partial” abstraction. It is this faculty, for example, that “strips” within the 
mind the circle found in a particular, designated matter from that particular 
matter, forming a concept applicable to circles found in any other kind of matter. 

16. The dihi in the masculine has to refer to the rule, or canon—that is 
the canon of the atomists. Avicenna seems to be reiterating what he had Guia 
earlier (paragraph 5 above)—namely, that, regarding the atomist who denies 
the existence of the real circle, “it would be possible to prove against him the 
existence of the circle from his [own] principles.” Two manuscripts read bihd. 
in the feminine, where the reference would be to the canon of those whe 
uphold the existence of the circle. 

17. That is, the side of the triangle within the circle with the diameter as 
the base. 

18. More literally, “and every line composed of indivisible parts shares what 
is common to every line.” 
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19. Literally, “its cut by the straight is the circle,” or “cutting it by the 


straight is the circle.” 

20. That is, the movement of the line or body hinged at one end to the end 
of another line or body so as to become cither contiguous with the latter, par- 
allel to it, or situated in its position. 

21. That is, in terms of contiguity, parallelism, or occupation of the same 
position. 

99, Avicenna refers to those atomists who, in observing the rotating motion 
of a circular device like the millstone, explained what they considered to be the 
paradox of the difference in speed between a part close to the circumference 
and one close to the center by maintaining that the slower, more central parts 
have more “rests” than the parts closer to the circumference. Hence, there is a 
“loosening” of the indivisible parts from cach other to allow some parts to have 
more rests. Avicenna discusses this in Physics, 3.3 (pages 187-88). 

23. Mcaning the argument in paragraph 14 above, where the point is made 
that “it is evident” that there is a natural simple body—namely, the sphere, 
which represents a spatial continuum—that does not allow discrete indivisible 
parts within it. 

94, That is, every point above the point in contact with the surface on 
which the erect body rests. 

25. Avicenna is speaking of the inclination of the top-heavy erect body, in 
which each point would follow a (circular) path where each point traversed 
would be equidistant from the hypothesized center. 

26. This is because, in the hypothetical case of the top-heavy body on the 
surface, the point at the surface is not fixed, so that the weight at the top, in 
inclining to follow a curved course, would neither bend it nor break it but 
would cause it to move upward, in the opposite direction from the path the 
heavier part would take. 

97, That is, if the end of the lower, lighter part of the body is fixed, the rota- 
tion caused by removing the support that kept the body erect and steady on the 
surface exhibits the existence of the circle more clearly (see alternative (a), 
paragraph 18 above). The fixed point would represent the center of the circular 
motion, and the erect body rotating to form the circle would represent a radius. 


Book Three, Chapter Ten 


1. The use of the terms “the relative” and “relation” sometimes overlaps. 
Avicenna refers to a distinction between the two in his Categories, 4.3 (page 
144): “It is easier for the mind to know relatives (al-muda@fat) than to know pure 
relations (al-idafat) that constitute the category.” The distinction which becomes 
apparent in the discussion that follows parallels that of ordinary English— 
namely, the distinction between a related thing, like “brother,” and the relation 
itself, “brotherhood.” sas 

9. Avicenna’s extensive discussion of the relative in the Logic of the Shifa 
(Categories, 4.3—-5), to a large extent an expansion on Aristotle’s treatment in his 
Categories, overlaps with the metaphysical discussions above. But the intention 
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is different. Thus, as Avicenna puts it (Categories, 4.3 [page 143]), “It is not for 
the logician to prove the existence of the relative and explain its state in exis- 
tence and conception. Whoever undertakes this, undertakes, inasmuch as he is 
a logician, that which is of no concern of his and which is not his special task.” 
The primary concern in the Categories is linguistic and logical; in the Meta- 
physics, it is ontological. For a discussion of this and other matters, see an carlier 
version of the translation of this chapter with commentary and notes: Marmura, 
“Avicenna’s Chapter ‘On the Relative,” 

3. The reference is to existence. 

4. Hay’a: Translated here in its most general meaning as “state,” the term 
also translates as “gestalt,” “shape,” “appearance,” “configuration, 
“form,” or “disposition,” depending on context. 

5. Mungdsan ila al-akhar: “Compared with the other” is a more literal trans- 
lation, but such a phrase is not applicable to all relations. Mungdas can also 
mean “to be measured”—again, not applicable to all relations. 

6. See n. 4 of this chapter, above. 

7. See Aristotle, Metaphysics, 5.15.1021°30 ff. 

8. More literally, “considerations.” 

9. Bi al-giyds ila al-akhar: Alternatively, “with reference to the other.” To 
translate giyds in this context (and, subsequently, in the absolute definition of 
the relative in paragraph 15) as “comparison” (see n. 5 above) can be mislead- 
ing. Throughout this chapter, I have adopted the phrase “with respect” as the 
translation of 67 al-giyds or its derivatives. 

10. Literally, “that differ in relation.” Avicenna is speaking about nonsym- 
metrical relations. 

Hl. Alternatively, “extramentally.” 

12. This relates to Avicenna’s discussion of the three modes of existence of 
quiddities in Isagoge, 1.2 (page 15), where he writes: “The quiddities of things 
may exist in the real instances of things or in conception. They will thus have 
three aspects: [(a)] a consideration of the quiddity inasmuch as it is that quid- 
dity, without being related to either of the two [kinds] of existence, and what 
attaches to it inasmuch as it is such; [(b)] a consideration thereof inasmuch as 
it is in external reality, where there will then attach to it accidents proper to 
this existence it has; [(c)] a consideration thereof inasmuch as it is in concep- 
tion, where there will then attach to it accidents proper to its existence—for 
example, being a subject, predication, universality and particularity in predi- 
cation, essentiality and accidentalness in predication, and other things you will 
learn [in this book].” 

13. The point of the argument is that, regardless of which of the three 
alternatives is true, the positing of relations as existing in the concrete would 
still lead to the infinite regress of such relations. 

14. See 3.8 n. | above. 

15. In Categories, 4.3 (page 144), Avicenna writes: “Things belonging to the 
relative are those whose quiddities are predicated with respect to other 
[things], either absolutely or through some other mode of connection (nisba).” 
Those predicated absolutely, he explains, are those whose names denote their 
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full meaning—as, for example, “brother.” Those predicated through some other 
mode of relation are terms which in themselves are not relatives but become 
relatives through a linguistic connection. For example, power and knowledge 
are in themselves qualities, not relations, but become relations when attributed 
(through the use of a particle) to one who has power or knowledge. 

16. If A is a relative with respect to another, B, then B is a relative with 
respect to A, which is other than it. 

17. Alternatively, “for its essence.” 

18. Proper existence as distinct from affirmative existence, which is identi- 
cal with the quiddity considered as such, in abstraction. See 1.4 n. 4 above. The 
meaning of this sentence is not too clear. The paragraph that follows, however, 
indicates that when Avicenna speaks of “existence when it is intellectually 
apprehended,” he is speaking of the mind’s apprehension of what presently 
exists. It also indicates that “the intelligible that does not derive from proper 
existence” means, in part (but only in part), that which at the present has no 
“instantiation” in extramental existence—for example, the quiddity “the resur- 
rection.” A variant reading, given by three manuscripts, reads laysa ma ‘khiidhan 
min al-wujid al-hadir (does not derive from existence that is present). The 
reading al-wujud al-khass, given by most manuscripts and adopted in this edi- 
tion, should, however, stand. Accordingly, the point Avicenna wishes to make is 
that the relation is not between the concept of what presently exists and the 
abstract quiddity of proper existence (that is, the quiddity considered strictly 
for what it is, which does not include the notion of affirmative existence). As 
such, it would have no reference to time. Hence, it would be meaningless to 
speak of it as either temporally prior or temporally posterior. This finds sup- 
port in Categories, 4.4 (page 154), where Avicenna writes: 


As for knowledge of the resurrection, it belongs to the category (hukm) of [what] 
will be. For knowledge that [the resurrection] will be is [(a)] knowledge of its 
state existing in the mind together with [(b)] knowledge that it will be—that is, 
knowledge existing in the mind, not when it comes into being but prior to that, 
when it is nonexistent in the concrete, existing in the soul. As for conceiving the 
quiddity of the resurrection in abstraction, it is not, inasmuch as it is conception, 
related to anything in existence. 


The key term is “in abstraction’—that is, the quiddity conccived in itself, 
simply as quiddity. 


Book Four, Chapter One 


1. Al-hudith: For Avicenna, “origination” is the coming into existence of 


something after nonexistence. He differentiates between essential origination 
(al-hudiith al-dhatiyy) and temporal origination (al-hudith al-zamaniyy). In both 
cases, the cause that “originates” the effect coexists with it in time. In both cases, 
the existence of what is originated is, in itself, only possible: its existence 
becomes necessary “after” it receives this existence from its necessitating 
cause. The “after,” however, is not temporal, as far as the cause is concerned. 
God is prior to the world in the essential sense only, since the world as a whole 
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is preeternal and is not preceded by time. Temporal origination refers to the 
temporal events within the world. Such events are preceded by temporal non- 
existence, but the cause that originates them coexists with them. The priority 
of such an essential cause remains nontemporal. In this chapter, Avicenna is 
concerned with the essential cause operative in the two types of origination. 
This has to be differentiated from the accidental, preparatory cause that tem- 
porally precedes the potential effect, preparing it to become actualized by its 
essential, coexisting cause. 

2. Strictly speaking, existence as such, which is the proper subject matter 
of metaphysics, has neither genus nor species nor any other of the modes of 
being classified under Porphyry’s predicables. The things that stand as though 
they are species in relation to existence and unity are substance, quantity, and 
quality. See 1.2.13. Substance, quantity, and quality are discussed in 1.1—3, 3.4, 
and 3.7, respectively. 

For a discussion of this chapter and an earlier translation, see Marmura, 
“Avicenna on Causal Priority.” The chapter takes its cue from Aristotle’s Categories, 
10.2, and Metaphysics, 5.2, but is largely devoted to the question of the priority of 
the essential cause to its effect, where the analysis goes beyond Aristotle. 

3. ‘Ald sabil al-tashkik: Literally, “by way of ambiguity.” See 3.2 n. 1 above. 
The concept of tashkik develops further in the history of Islamic metaphysical 
thought, where, according to F. Rahman, it became, with Mulla Sadra (d. 1641), 
a principle of “systematic ambiguity.” Sec Rahman, Philosophy of Mulla Sadra, 
35. See also, for example, its use by Avicenna in Syllogism, 9.2 (page 432); and 
see Goichon’s Lexique, 162, where bi al-tashkik is interpreted as “in analogical 
manner.” 

4. See Aristotle, Metaphysics, 5.11.1018°20, 

5. See ibid., 5.11.1018" 14. 

6. More literally: “They thus made the thing that has existence first, even 
though not [yet] belonging to the second ({where] the second would have pos- 
session of it only when the first has had existence), prior to the other.” 

7. Sce Aristotle, Categories, 12.14° 29-35. 

8. As in the case of the Necessary Existent, God. 

9. Literally, “it is not remote.” 

10. Alternatively, “its essence.” 

ll. More literally, “There is not, in the state made distinct by its being ([as 
opposed to] its non-being), the distinction . . .” 

12. Dhat: Here, “entity,” rather than “essence.” 

13. A similar argument is used by the Ash‘arite theologian al-Baqillani 
(d. 1013) against those who held that the world is the product of the four eter- 
nal natures and is, hence, eternal. Referring to such a nature, he asks: “If the 
nature is pre-eternal and post-eternal and the thing generated by it is likewise 
pre-eternal and post-eternal, then why is it more proper for one of the two to 
necessitate and cause the other than it is for the effect to be the cause and 
ground?” (Al-Baqillani, Kitab al-Tamhid, 48). 

14. That is, what this argument implics regarding the concept of a cause 
necessitating its effect and coexisting with it. 
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15. That is, in extramental existence. Likewise, the expression “in exis- 
tence” through the remainder of this paragraph refers to extramental existence. 

16. Literally, “what has passed”—that is, what has been stated to the effect 
that the occurrence of the effect is necessitated by the cause. 

17. Since the mind may be inferring the existence of the cause from the 
effect, the effect may be prior to the cause (in the mind), not only in time but 
“logically.” For the effect would then constitute the premise of the argument, 
and the cause, its conclusion. 


Book Four, Chapter Two 


1. Ma‘nda: “Intention” seems to be the most appropriate translation here of 
this term, which normally translates as “meaning” or “idea.” The temptation 
is to use such a term as “characteristic,” “quality,” “attribute,” or “cause,” sug- 
gested by some of the kaldm uses of the term. “Intention,” however, seems more 
consonant with Avicenna’s language. 

2. The pronoun refers to hayawan, or “animal,” which is in the masculine; 
and, since hayawdan includes insan, or “human,” which is also in the masculine, 
the pronoun has been left in the masculine. 

3. More literally, “in terms of which it would be for him to act or not to act.” 

4. Literally, “according to will, and the absence of will.” 

5. See Aristotle, Metaphysics, 5.12.1019715-22. 

6. The example is also used by Avicenna in his Physics, 1.10 (pages 48-49) 
to argue that cause and effect are never identical, even in the case of the physi- 
* clan treating himself. 

7. Min sha?nihi: Literally, “that whose affair it is,” sometimes translated as 
“that whose function it is,” “one given to be or act in a certain way,” or “one 
whose nature, state, or circumstances it is to be or act in a certain way,” depend- 
ing on the context. See 3.6 n. 3 above. 

8. Again, min sha°nihi an yaf‘al: See note immediately above. 

9. Avicenna’s statement is enigmatic. What he seems to be saying is that 
the ontology of this will—whether “it so happens” (and this seems to be the 
force of widjiidan ittifagiyyan) that it is an attribute of the willer coexisting with 
him or whether it is related to the willer essentially, so that its nonexistence 
with him is impossible—is not the issue. As long as the agent is perpetually 
willing, regardless of whether this will is an essential attribute or happens to 
be a perpetual concomitant, such an agent has power. 

10. Istithna’: For a discussion of this term in conditional syllogisms, see 
Geyke, “The Term Jstithna’ in Arabic Logic.” 

ll. Tawahhama: Here, in the sense of “to imagine.” 

12. That is, without the decisive will. 

13. The Arabic of this sentence is convoluted and is not without redundancy. 
What Avicenna seems to be saying is that if these powers exist with the prospec- 
tive recipient of their action but without the decisive will conjoining them, 
their effect will not proceed. The power becomes a sufficient cause, necessitating 
the effect, only when conjoined with the decisive will. By itself, the power, though 
a necessary condition for the production of the effect, is not sufficient. 
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An alternative translation of “when these are still a power” is “when these 
are still [in] potency,” meaning that these powers, without the decisive will, 
remain potentially necessitating causes and become actually necessitating 
causes once conjoined with it. 

14, Al-amr: “The state of affairs,” or “the matter”—namely, the action of 
the power. 

15. Possibly a corruption of al-Maghdrigiyyin, the “Megarians.” See Anawati, 
1:362. 

16. Avicenna may be referring to the Ash‘arite doctrine that the power 
God creates in the human does not precede the act that God also creates for 
such a human. This is the act that God creates and the human “acquires.” For 
the Ash‘arites, the created power is simultaneous with the created “acquired” 
act. It never precedes it. 

17. The argument is reductio ad impossibile. 

18. Wijidihi: The form is in the masculine, but the sense dictates that the 
reference is to al-nafs, meaning “the soul,” which is feminine. Syntactically, the 
clause in the translation beginning with “at which point the possibility of exis- 
tence” also translates as “at which point the possibility of its existence in that 
[body] would be subsisting in it.” But this would mean that the soul has the 
possibility of existing “in” the body, which doctrine Avicenna denies; he insists 
that the soul exists “with” the body and is not imprinted “in” it. 

19. Literally, “because this is evident.” 

20. Literally, “in the proceeding of that act from it.” 

21. Hence, this alternative is false. 

22. The “it” seems to be referring to the potency, not the act. But this is 
not clear. 

23. Akthariyya: Otherwise translated as “majority,” or “for the most part,” 
this term is rendered here and after as “prevalent” in order to avoid gram- 
matical confusion. 

24. Strictly, “and that which is prevalently.” Avicenna’s sentence is com- 
plex. A close following of its structure would read as follows: 


If it [renders it to occur] prevalently—and that which is prevalent, as you have 
learned in the Physics, is identical with that which is necessitated, except that it 
has an impediment, because its having the property of having the matter [occur] 
prevalently is due to an inclination in its nature in the direction of what [pro- 
ceeds] from it so that, if [that which would procced from it} does not exist, this is 
due to an impediment—then that which is prevalent is also in itself necessitated 
when there is no impediment, the necessitated being that to which the affair 
comes safely, free from an impediment. 


25. Falta: Medieval Islamic critics of the above theory caricatured falta as 
“the passing of wind.” The theory Avicenna is criticizing is that of the physician- 
philosopher Abi Bakr al-Razi (Raziz) (d. 926). 

26. Literally, “He did not perform the managing well and did not become 
perfect for a good endowing with form.” 

27. This is possibly an allusion to Plato’s theory of creation in the Timaeus. 
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28. See paragraph 27 of this chapter. The doctrine that potency is prior to 
act in an absolute sense, held by a majority of the Ancients, is the view Avicenna 
rejects. What he is saying in this paragraph is that the doctrine of the absolute 
priority of potency to act has been shown to be not true. 


Book Four, Chapter Three 


1. Reading ‘urrifa. It is possible to read the word as ‘urifa, meaning “to be 
known” or “to be recognized.” An alternative translation would read some- 
thing as follows: “The complete, [when] first recognized, was recognized in 
things possessing number...” 

2. Literally, “things possessing number.” 

3. Literally, “in tenness and nineness.” 

4, Literally, “threeness.” 

5. Literally, “the perfections to which must belong one thing after another 
thing, not combining all at once.” 

6. The reference is to the motions of the celestial spheres. 

7. Lahu: “For it.” Grammatically, this could refer to al-kudl (the whole); but 
this sentence goes back to the statement that “it is not...a condition of ‘com- 
pleteness’ that it should encompass a plurality, either in potency or in act.” 


Book Five, Chapter One 


1. That is, particular. 

2. That is, any other alternative affirmative statement. ; 

3. What Avicenna scems to be saying here is that, in the case of the first 
two affirmative statements, they are exhaustive but need not be mutually 
exclusive, whereas those that “have the potentiality of two contradictories” are 
two affirmative statements that exclude other alternatives and are, in addition, 
mutually exclusive. 

4. Strictly, “If it is said,” followed by the lengthy statement, to which some- 
one then asks about a possible response, followed by Avicenna’s corrective to 
such a possible response. 

5. Literally, “Is it, then, like this?” 

6. The distinction is between humanity inasmuch as it is humanity not 
being A, and humanity being A, but not inasmuch as it is humanity. 

7. What Avicenna seems to be saying is that, in the question about humanity 
as such, if, out of tolerance, we negate the terms in both senses—that is, By 
saying both that (1) humanity inasmuch as it is humanity is not B and (2) 
humanity is B, but not inasmuch as it is humanity—then it does not follow 
that humanity is either one or many, or that it refers to itself as a designated 
humanity or to some other thing designated by it, even though ultimately, as 
the passage that follows indicates, it must refer either to itself as a designated 
humanity or to some other thing designated by it. aes 

8. Literally, “ic is prior in existence to the animal, which is particular with 
its accidents or universal, existential, or intellectual.” 

9. The reference here is to “proper existence.” See above, 1.5 n. 6. 
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10. Here Avicenna is speaking of “affirmative existence,” whether extra- 
mentally or mentally. See, again, 1.5 n. 6. 

Il. See paragraph 18 above. 

12. Bi ma‘nd al-‘udil: “in the sense of equipollence,” that is, in the above, 
rendering the negated term into a positive equivalent. The reference is to al- 
ma ‘dilat, those statements where what is negated is not the statement as a 
whole, but only a term, usually the predicate—for example, X is not-Y, where 
Y is treated as a positive term and for which a positive equivalent can some- 
times be found. Thus, “Zayd is not seeing,” translates into “Zayd is blind.” See 
Avicenna, Ishdrat, 239-40; Najat, 54-55; and Remarks and Admonitions (S. Inati’s 
translation of Isharat, part one), 83 ff. 

In the above passage Avicenna is denying that “not particular” translates 
into “being general.” Thus, as he puts it, “animality is neither particular nor 
non-particular which is general.” 

For a discussion of ‘udal and its antecedents in Greek philosophy (more 
specifically in Theophrastus), see Zimmermann, Al-Farabi’s Commentary, Ixxxi 
and n. 1, where ‘udal is translated as “metathetic,” and page 98 n. |. Sec also 
Inati, “Ibn Sina on Single Expressions,” 154 ff. 

13. Literally, “for this meaning.” 

14. Fi al-a‘ydn: This quite often refers to concrete reality in the particular, 
sensible things, but not in this context, where Avicenna is rejecting the Platonic 
theory of ideas. 

15. Literally, “for this meaning.” 

16. That is, the form as an individual existent in the soul would itself have 
a higher universal form that is predicable not only on its individual counter- 
parts in other souls, but also on itself. 


Book Five, Chapter Two 


I. The reference in particular is to Jsagoge, 1.12, pp. 65-66. For a study and 
translation of the entire chapter, see Marmura, “Avicenna’s Chapter on Uni- 
versals in the Isagoge of His Shifa’.” Humanity in its concrete instances out- 
side the soul, when abstracted and considered in itself, is neither one nor many 
but relates to the instances wherein it is individuated. It is this external cir- 
cumstance that allows its being predicated of many in the mind. 

2. The reference is to the celestial souls and intelligences. 

- See Psychology, 5.5 (pages 208-11). 

. See above, 5.1.2-3. 

. See Psychology, 5.5 (pages 209-10). 

. That is, the form is a universal as it is predicated of other mental enti- 
ties of the same kind, but, viewed in terms of its being an entity existing in the 
soul, it is an individual. See 5.2.6 above. 


oo 


Dn 


Book Five, Chapter Three 


1. Strictly, “in our art.” 
2. That is, the term “genus” refers to one of the five predicables, but also 
to a subject of which something else is predicated. 
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3. That is, genus, species, difference, property, and general accident. See 
Avicenna’s chapter devoted to universals in his [sagoge, 1.12 (page 65 ff.). 

4, This is the beginning of a lengthy, complex conditional statement that 
should not be broken if one is to retain its sense. The structure is as follows: 
If...we take body as a substance ..., then the thing taken [in this manner] 


would be the body that is genus. 

5. Alternatively, “its corporeality belongs.” 

6. Wa suwariht appears in the masculine, which would refer it to alf ma ‘na 
(a thousand meanings). But sense dictates that it refers to substantiality. 

7. The reference seems to be to the “thousand meanings” mentioned earlier. 


Book Five, Chapter Four 


1, An alternative translation, “in the [above] mentioned manner,” is possi- 
ble. But previous references to whiteness in relation to bodies relates to onto- 
logical matters not directly bearing on the question of whether whiteness, in 
being contained in a body, renders the latter a species. 

2. The method of division enunciated in Plato’s Sophist (219a ff.) that is 
commented on critically in Aristotle’s Prior Analytics, 1.31.46", mentioned in the 
Posterior Analytics, 92.13.9625. Avicenna foliows Aristotle in commenting on it 
in his Sydlogism; see, for example, 10.5 (pages 457-58). 

3. That is, neither white, black, nor any other color. 


Book Five, Chapter Six 
1. See Avicenna’s Isagoge, 1.13 (page 82), where he writes: 


Know that differentia, which is onc of the five [universal predicables], is “the 
rational” that is predicated absolutely of the species, not “rationality” that is 
predicated of the species through derivation. This is because these five are the 
parts of one thing, namely the universal utterance. The form of the universal 
utterance, in all its [aspects], is that it is predicable on its individual [instances]. 
What is common to [the form of the universal utterance] is that it gives [the 
individual instances] its name and definition, whereas “rationality” does not give 
any of the individuals its name or definition. If it is said of it, “differentia,” this 
would be “differentia” in a sense different from that one we are discussing. Sim- 
ilarly, understand the state of affairs with respect to property and accident. For 
the predication of these five ought to be analogous to the predication of the 
genus and species, inasmuch as it is predication, even if it is not with respect to 
essentiality and accidentalness. 

2. Literally, “is what I say.” 

3. For example, man and horse both participate in the genus animal. Being 
rational is the differentia that separates man from horse, but being rational is 
not something other than the essence and quiddity of man. Hence, there is no 
need for any further differentiae that would lead to an infinite regress. 

4. “Ind al-aq! wa al-dhihn: The distinction here is not clear. Al-‘agl, more 
frequently used to mean “intellect” or “intelligence,” is the more inclusive 
term, as it applies to the human mind as well as to the celestial. Dhihn, on the 
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other hand, is used to refer only to the human mind. But this distinction is 
not very helpful here. Al-‘agl, which for convenience has been translated as 
“intellect,” has other nuances and meanings; the closest in this context is 
probably “reason.” Hence, when Avicenna speaks of fi al-‘agl, he is probably 
referring to something being according to the principles of reason as regarded 
in itself, irrespective of the question of its existence. Fi al-dhihn, on the other 
hand, seems to refer to existence in the mind. If this is Avicenna’s intention 
then the relevance of this to the argument is not clear. 

5. Again, “definition” seems to refer to the content of what is defined, not to 
the existence of definition in the mind. The general thrust of the use of these 
terms—where one is tempted to think of them (mistakenly) more or less as 
synonyms, simply for the sake of emphasis—is clear. What is less clear is the 
more specific intention in the choice of these terms. See the preceding note. 


Book Five, Chapter Seven 


1. Ka anna: Possibly a corruption in the manuscripts of /i anna (because). 

2. The thrust of the argument is that what is being discussed is a specific 
animal, not the quiddity animal in itself, which, as has been explained earlier 
(see, for example, 5.1.4 ff.), excludes the idea of existence. Quiddities must 
exist either mentally or extramentally, but their existence is an extrancous 
necessary concomitant. 

3. Mubham: “Unclear,” “obscure,” “vague,” “ambiguous.” 

4. More literally, “but in that the very line is that, or that that very surface 
is that.” 

5. That is, it exists in itself, for example, as cither a line, a surface, or a depth. 


Book Five, Chapter Eight 


1. Faya‘rid min dhalika an takin: What Avicenna intends by this is not entirely 
clear. Perhaps this should be translated as, “From this it occurs that they come 
to be [defined].” 

2. See Aristotle, Metaphysics, 7.5.1030°29, 

3. The renowned ninth-century man of letters and Mu‘tazilite theologian, 
master of Arabic prose, noted for his wit and encyclopedic knowledge (d. 869), 

4. That is, even in the case of a composite, the descriptions may not be 
confined to that composite but may refer to many other things. 

5. Lagab: In this context, an agnomen identifying one specific person. 

6. Avicenna is speaking of the eternal celestial entities, whether intellects, 
souls, or corporeal spheres, each of which represents the only member of its 
species. This relates to Avicenna’s theory of God’s knowledge of particulars in 


8.6 below. 
Book Five, Chapter Nine 


|. The reference being to both the right angle and the circle. If read as 
referring to the circle alone, then it would translate as “its matter.” 
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2. Lakinnaha: The the feminine pronoun Adé refers to al-hddda (the acute 
angle). The wording of the entire complex sentence that follows is awkward 
and problematic. 

3, Reading waga’at fihi al-idafa as a relative clause, not the predicate of a 
nominal sentence. 

4. Bayan: “Explanation,” rather than “manifestation” or “appearance.” 

5. Fi idkhali idafa fi al-fi‘l: Literally, “in bringing a relation in actuality.” 
What seems to be the sense is perhaps conveyed by the following paraphrase: 
“it indicates the potentiality of bringing in a relation in actuality.” But this is 
not certain; the wording remains problematic. 

6. One that is not actually existing, as what follows also shows. 


Book Six, Chapter One 


1. Where the agent, the giver of existence, is also the teleological cause. 

2. Strictly, “... the imparting of motion (tahrik) in one of the forms of 
imparting motion.” 

3. Sayrura, strictly, “coming to be.” 

4. That is, neither can matter separate from the cause (namely, the form), 
nor can the composite of form and matter separate from the cause (again, the 
form). 

3. That is, the existence belonging to the latter. 

6. Presumably, “through it,” the reference being to the form. As I understand 
this, the giver of existence, the celestial intellectual principle, bestows existence 
on matter through the form. The form itself does not bestow existence. 

7, That is, its having the characteristic of coming into existence after non- 
existence does not derive from the agent. 

8. Avicenna is speaking of all existents other than God. In the case of the 
celestial existents—the celestial intellects, souls, and bodies—nonexistence is 
prior to their existence ontologically, not temporally. See below, 6.2.8 ff. 

9. Namely, the absence of a cause. 

10. The wording of this last sentence, beginning with “unless,” is ambiguous. 
What Avicenna seems to be doing is directing attention to the one exceptional 
case where nonexistence does not precede existence. This would be the existence 
of God. All other caused existents have nonexistence as a priority—whether 
this priority is essential, temporal, or both (see 6.2, paragraphs 9-12 below). 
God alone—the ever-cternal, uncaused cxistent—does not have nonexistence 
as an ontological priority. 

Il. Literally, “unless it is said.” 

12. That is, the three kinds of conditions just mentioned (“originated, {or] 
one of the attributes of the quiddity, or something different”). 

13. What is coincidental is not the thing’s coming to existence, but the fact 
that it comes into existence after nonexistence. 

14. Li nafs al-oujud: Literally, “for existence itself,” or “for the sake of exis- 
tence itself.” The intention, as the context indicates, is that the giver of existence 
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bestows only existence itself; it does not bring about the state of its being an 
effect preceded by nonexistence. The cause, in other words, is the cause of exis- 
tence, not of the circumstance of “existence ... after privation” (6.1.15), 


Book Six, Chapter Two 


1. More literally, “confusion occurring with respect to the cause in [its] reality.” 

2. Literally, “not prior in existence in a way that it would cease to exist with 
the coming into being of the effect.” 

3. Tawahhamnd: Alternatively, “esteem [it].” 


Book Six, Chapter Three 


1. If we read Avicenna correctly here, the point he is making is that the 
second would be equal to the first (whose existence is prior) only if one con- 
siders the latter’s existence, without the idea of its priority. For then, as he 
goes on to argue, they would be equal in their respective definitions, where 
neither of them would be cither the cause or the effect. 

2. That is, of the cause and the effect. 

3. Al-musta “id: Literally, “[the thing] disposed,” “[the thing] prepared.” 

4. “Aynan wahidan: as we read it, “ayn indicates that which exists extramen- 
tally. The reference is to the celestial intelligences, each one of which repre- 
sents the only instance of its species. 

5. That is, cause and effect, agent and paticnt, action and affection of 
action can only be on a par when the ontological relation between them is acci- 
dental, not essential. If the priority of the cause to the effect is essential, they 
cannot be equal. 

6. Akkam (plural of hukm): Often translatable as “governing rulc,” some- 
times as “value” or “status.” 


Book Six, Chapter Four 


1. Literally, “for he diminishes.” 

2. In the Psychology of the Shifa’, Avicenna states that the presence of the 
middle terms of the syllogism in the soul prepare it for the reception of the 
conclusion from the Active Intellect, See Psychology, 5.5 (page 208). 

3. That is, it does not need anything additional to the bearer—such as a 
motion or something lacking in this bearer. 

4, Alternatively, “[the bearer] needs an additional thing: either only a 
motion—whether locomotion, qualitative motion, [or] quantitative motion 
(positional or substantial) —or the loss of something else from its substance by 
way of quantity, quality, or the like.” ; 

5. Literally, “because they are the most intense in universality and in being 
genera.” 

6. That is, worthier than the genera and differentiae. 
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Book Six, Chapter Five 


lL. ‘Abath: The term is difficult to translate, as it ordinarily carries different 
nuances of meaning, depending on context. “Trivial” is perhaps as close as one 
can get for a general meaning. The term can mean an impulsive act; a purpose- 
less act or sometimes one that may be purposeful but is futile; sometimes an act 
that is child’s play; an act that is not serious in intent; an act performed for 
sheer amusement; or sometimes an act that is automatic and unconscious, a man 
stroking his beard while conversing being an example mentioned in this chapter 
(see paragraph 15 below). Avicenna, however, defines “abath (see paragraph 10 
below) as an act motivated by the imagination alone, without any cogitation, 
For the mutakallimiin and the philosophers, divine action is never “abath. See 
Qur’an 24:15. 

2. That is, for every beginning in time. 

3. Physics, 1.13. -_ 

4. Ijma‘a: Here, “resolve” or “decision,” as in ajma‘a ‘ald. This is clear in 
the discussion of the various animal faculties in Psychology, 4.4 (page 172 ff). 
See also Metaphysics, 4.2.10 above. ; 

5. Psychology, 4.4. Avicenna speaks most of the time of desire in relation to 
the imagination, but he does speak of the healing activity of the physician and 
the activity of the carpenter in making the bed, where cogitation is implied. 

6. One should note here that Avicenna is speaking of imagination as the 
principle of desire, not as “the desired end,” of paragraph 10 above. That is, he 
is speaking of imagination as causing a desire which causes an act, without the 
accompanying imagined purpose. 

7. That is, the statement that triviality is the act that is devoid of a purpose 
that is good or imagined to be good. bie 

8. La tudbat: It is not clear whether what cannot be precisely ascertained is 
the number of such causes or something else. 

9. That is, the objection that subscribing to teleological causes would result 
in an infinity of ends. See paragraph 2 above. 

10. Physics, 1.13. 

11. A more literal translation would make very awkward English, if English 
at all: “But the essential ends are, for example, that there would exist the sub- 
stance which is man, horse, or palm. . . .” 

12. Avicenna is speaking about the individuals or particulars in the world 
of generation and corruption. Each member of the species Js transient, but 
the process of one transient individual being succeeded by another is eternal. 
The purpose of the universal nature—the nature of the species horse, for 
example—is to preserve the individual member of the species, without singling 
out any one specific individual. 

13. Bi ‘aynihi: Literally, “in itself” 

14. ALkawn: Here, the whole of the cosmos (which includes the world of 
generation and corruption) is meant. See nn. 18 and 19 below. 

15. More literally, “an act that begins anew from which proceeds a desert 


that it be called one that has a resumed agent.” 
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16. See paragraph 2 above, regarding the priority of the final causes: “Why 
has [the teleological cause] been made the prior cause when it is the effect of 
[the other] causes?” 

17. See 1.5.8-]H above. Avicenna accepts the Mu‘tazilite statement that 
the thing is that about which true information is given. However, for Avicenna, 
a thing must have existence—if not extramentally, then at least in the mind. 
Existence is a thing’s necessary concomitant. 

18. Avicenna (as suggested by paragraph 31 of this chapter) is discussing 
the final causes in the realm of the generated world—that is, of all existents 
that emanate from God. 

For discussions of the concept of “thingness” in Avicenna, see Druart, “Res 
as Concomitant Being”; Jolivet, “Aux origins de lontologie d’Ibn Sina”; and 
Wisnovski, “Notes on Avicenna’s Concept of Thingness.” 

19. Fi al-kawn: While this certainly refers to the world of generation and 
corruption, as the teleology discussed in terms of the human soul indicates, on 
our reading the reference is not confined to this terrestrial world. It refers to 
the entire emanative world as it proceeds from God. In the celestial realm, the 
cmanations proceed in the form of triads. Each triad consists of an intellect, 
a soul, and a body (the celestial sphere). Within each sphere, the soul desires 
the intellect and in doing so moves the sphere. The analysis of “thingness” in 
relation to final causality seems to apply here. The soul desires the intellect 
in its “thingness,” rendering it thereby a final cause “in existence.” Accordingly, 
when Avicenna states that the final cause “is not within [the realm] of gener- 
ated being, but its existence is higher than this realm,” the reference would 
clearly be only to God. And when he states that this “will become clear . . . in its 
proper place,” the reference would be to the discussion of the divine attributes 
in book 8, chapter 7, where God is above perfection and is not affected by any- 
thing extraneous to His essence. 

20. Li annaha dhat kawn: More literally, “because it possesses kawn.” As 
we read it, kazn in this instance is to be taken simply as “being” and seems to 
refer to the “thingness” of the final cause within the world as a whole. The 
sense one gets here is that it is not in its role as a final cause that it is not 
caused by the other causes, but that it is not caused by them in being “a thing.” 

21. If, as suggested in the note above, the reference is to the “thingness” of 
the final cause, then without this “thingness” its existence as a final cause can- 
not take place. 

22. More literally, “it is caused from the direction of [the realm of] gener- 
ated being.” 

23. Regarding the question of “whether purpose and the good are one and 
[the] same or different.” See paragraph 2 above. 

24. The reference is to (a) in paragraph 33 above. 

25. The reference is to (b) in paragraph 33 above. 

26. Strictly, “something,” but as the argument proceeds it is clear that Avi- 
cenna is speaking of persons, not things. 

27. This last distinction is not explicitly stated at this point; but, as 
becomes clear from the last sentence of the paragraph, it is implied. 
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28. Reading mugdbilhi, not mugabalatin. The giver of preponderance isa 
cause that tips the balance, so to speak, in favor of one of otherwise similar or 
equivalent alternatives. Without such a cause, the alternatives remain possible, 
not actualized. 

29, This disjunction is not explicitly stated. 

30, That is, admit for the sake of argument. 

31. Munna: “Power,” “strength.” It is not the task of the natural philosopher 
qua natural philosopher to demonstrate them. This is outside his province, so 
to speak. See n. 32 below. 

32. In the sense of demonstrating them. The natural philosopher is con- 
cerned with the operation of these causes, not the demonstration of them. 
Physics does not demonstrate its own principles; these principles are demon- 
strated in metaphysics. See 1.3 above. 


Book Seven, Chapter One 


1. More literally, “It is that which it is.” 

2. Sha’n: See 3.6 n. 3 above. 

3. That this is the referent of /ahu becomes clear from the example of sight 
that immediately follows. 

4, See 3.6.19-21 above, especially 21: “Vhe equal, then, is opposed only to 
its privation—namely, inequality.” , 

5. That is, Aristotle. See Nichomachean Ethics 2.8, 11081. 

6. That is, if the term “lukewarm” did not exist, there would still be a real 
mean—namely, the not-hot and the not-cold. 


Book Seven, Chapter Two 


1. See Aristotle, Metaphysics 6.2.1025°26-1026"5. 

2. That is, the previous group, discussed in paragraph 5, above. Paragraph 
7 resumes discussion of the view of the same group—a view suggestive of 
Speusippus (who abandoned the Platonic forms for mathematical entities) and 
his followers. . 

3. This suggests thinking in the tradition of Xenocrates, who identified the 
Platonic forms with numbers. sath 

4, Literally, “in a manner devoid of the attention to its associate. 

5. That is, the mind apprehends only that portion of the complex to which 
it gives attention and which, hence, has a scparate existence. 

6. Reading ghayru mufarigin; but it is possible to read it as ghayrun mufariqun, 
which would form the predicate of Auwa huwa in the compound nominal 
sentence. It would then translate, “For that which is mixed [with another] . 
inasmuch as it is ‘an other’ is [in]separable from [its concomitant] by way of 
negation, not by way of equipolence, in terms of which separation in subsis- 
tence is understood.” 

7, For equipollence see 5.1 n. 12. As we read the nase senitence in our trans- 
lation, namely, ghayru mufariqin, the “by way of negation” can be expressed 
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as “A is not separable from B,” while negation by equipollence would be the 
negation of the predicate, “not separable from B,” so that we would have “A is 
not not separable from B,” that is, A is separable from B. 

In the above passage, one reading in the apparatus criticus (from the British 
Muscum manuscript) gives al-mugarin, “the connected with,” instead of al- 
mafarig, which comes immediately after ghayr; it then adds cryptically: 

Some among them have understood it thus. For it is not separable (/aysa bi 
mufarigin) [in the sense] that it is said that it is other than separate (innahu ghayru 
mufarigin [sic]). For al-‘udil is an expression of the privation of an existing quality/ 
attribute where its privation is a branch of its existence. Privation thus requires 
existence, unlike absolute negation. 


The comment is not entirely clear, but indicates that the commentator 
found this passage problematic. 

8. Underlying this example is Avicenna’s concept of the quiddity consid- 
cred in itself. As such, it does not include such concomitants of existence as 
the one and the many. If fatherhood refers to one father in relation to many 
sons, then multiplicity is not excluded from the relational essence fatherhood. 
Fatherhood, considered strictly in itself, is neither one nor many and is some- 
thing “akin” to speaking about fathers in relation to various sons, where neither 
fathers nor sons are particularized. 

9. In Categories, 4.5 (page 163), Avicenna differentiates between a relation 
that is particular (the fatherhood of this particular man) and one that relates to 
the species (the fatherhood of a just man and of an unjust man, where being just 
or unjust is extraneous to the quiddity fatherhood). This is one other place where 
the concept of fatherhood in the context of the one and the many is discussed. 

When Avicenna speaks of having “discussed this fully in other places,” this 
need not refer to the example of fatherhood as such, but rather to the concept 
underlying it—-namely, that of the quiddity considered in itself. He has dis- 
cussed this, for example, in Jsagoge, 1.12 and in Metaphysics, 5.1 and 2. 

10. See Psychology, 5.5 (pages 209-10). 

Il. Avicenna scems to be referring to the celestial intelligence, particularly 
the active intellect, wa@hib al-suwar, “the bestower of forms,” from which the 
forms of the sublunar sphere emanate. 

12. Sce Isagoge, 1.1 (page 12, line 14—page 13, line 4). The objects of mathe- 
matical knowledge must relate to matter, but are not confined to one specific 
kind of matter. For a translation of the Isagoge chapter with commentary, sec 
Marmura, “Avicenna on the Divisions of the Sciences.” 


Book Seven, Chapter Three 


1. Hence, leading to an infinite regress. 

2. Laha: “It,” in the feminine, referring to matter (madda) in the feminine. 

3. Shakl: “Figure,” “shape,” also “form,” which in the above context scems 
to me the appropriate translation. 

4. More literally, “that has no realization [coming] to it.” 
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5, For Avicenna’s argument regarding the impossibility of the actual infinite, 
sce Physics, 3.8 (page 212 ff). 
pene oe ba ba‘da marratin: The referent of takiina is unity. 
Although the sentence could be translated as “unless there would be ene suc: 
cession after another,” the expression marratan ba‘da marratin would ordinarily 
translate “one time after another.” But this translation assumes the temporal 
priority of unity to its repeated existence, when this is only one of the two pos- 
sible priorities, the other being in essence, not time. - 

7. The hyle which causes the hyle would in turn require another hyle to 


cause it, and so on ad infinitum. 


Book Eight, Chapter One 


1. Particularly in 6.2 above. ar 
9. Yahsul: As given in the text. Although the term may have been originally 


juhsé, meaning “to be enumerated,” none of the manuscripts give this possible 
alternative. The extreme that is not realized in this hypothetical situation 
would have to be the last effect in the causal chain. . 

3. Physics, 3.8 (page 212): “It is impossible that a measure or a es 
among numbered things has an order by nature or by convention that is real- 
ized, that exists in actuality, that is infinite.” has 

4, Ashaddu ta’akhkhuran: Literally, “more intense in posteriority. 

5. That is, since the actual infinite has already been shown to be impossible, 
there is no need to show that an infinity of material causes is impossible and that 
the sequence of such material causes must come to an end with prime Eanes 

6. More literally, “it is as though the two are two equivalents in existence. 


Book Eight, Chapter Two 


|. Reading Fa inna ma kana, rather than Fa in ma kana, which is also possible, 
rendering what follows a complex conditional statement. The thrust of what is 


being said would be the same. a 
9. Wa amma qawl hadha al-qail: “As for the statement of this one who says. 

Avicenna may have in mind a particular critic or commentator. Stes 
3. More literally, “Tt is not the case that, if it had the meaning of after’ in 

whatever manner, then the generation we are seeking would not be. 


Book Eight, Chapter Three 


1. More literally, “In reflecting on this much, there is sufficiency and the 


is i 4 - els tion.” 
dispensing with lengthy elabora _ ree 
9. See the discussion of essential priority and posteriority In 6.2.9 ff. 


Book Eight, Chapter Four 


1, Nisba: Strictly, a one-sided relation (see 3.6 n. 1] above); sometiines, a 


more gencral sense of relation. 
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2. See 3.10.15-18. 

3. Inniyya: See 1.1 n. 1 above. 

4. See 1.5.10. Here, however, Avicenna is probably referring to the begin- 
ning of the Shifa’ as a whole—that is, to the Isagoge of the Logic. 

5. When the discussion of “necessary existent” is of the generic concept, it 
is not capitalized. 

6. This is merely an illustrative example. Avicenna is not suggesting that a 
human is a necessary existent in himself. 

7. The distinction here is between God’s pure existence (confined to God, 
which involves negating (a) nonexistence and (b) all attributes additional to the 
divine essence) and absolute existence shared by God and all other existents. 
Absolute existence, since it is not confined to God, does not have the condition 
of negating attributes; and since God shares in it, it does not have as a condi- 
tion that it must relate only to things that have positive attributes. 

8. That is, the condition that there must be addition. 

9. A more literal translation would read, “For this reason, the universal is 
predicated of everything, whereas that is not predicated of all that has addition.” 

10. Avicenna is speaking about burhdn lima, or demonstration of the rea- 
soned fact. See n. 11 below. 

Il. Burhan lima: Literally, “demonstration of the ‘why’”—that is, demon- 
stration of the reasoned fact, where the inference is from the cause to the effect. 
Since God is not caused, there can be no demonstration of Him and of His act 
in this type of demonstration. Avicenna, however, is noted for his proof for 
God’s existence, which is a proof based on an examination of the concept of 
existence. It involves a causal argument, but in the final analysis, the demon- 
stration in this causal argument is a demonstration of the fact (burhan inna), 
not of the reasoned fact, where the inference is from the effect to the cause. This 
comes about indirectly in Avicenna’s reference to the impossibility of an infinite 
chain of essential causes and effects. See Marmura, “Avicenna’s Proof.” 

12. Literally, “a reality other than ‘A-ness.’” 


Book Eight, Chapter Five 


1. ‘Ald sabil al-intaj: The term intd has the nuance of drawing a conclusion 
from a syllogistic argument. 

2. Literally, “is that in terms of which He Himself is Himself.” 

3. Al-lawnipya: Literally, “colorness.” 

4. See 8.4 n. I above. 

93. Avicenna sums up his position on the proof of God’s existence in the 
Isharat (page 482): 


Reflect on how our proof for the existence and oneness of the First and [of] His 
being free from attributes did not require reflection on anything except existence 
itself, and how it did not require any consideration of His creation and acting, even 
though [these] latter [provide] evidential proof (dalil) for Him. This mode, however, 
is more reliable and noble. That is, when we consider the state of existence, we 
find that existence inasmuch as it is existence bears witness to Him, while He 
thereafter bears witness to all that comes after Him in existence. 
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Book Eight, Chapter Six 


1. More literally, but less clearly: Nothing of the genus of his existence, 
extrancous to His existence, exists in another, as it exists extrancously in 
another, as in the case of the human. 

9. Alternatively, “with its permanence being to itself, not to another.” 

3. Li dhatihi: Meaning, throughout this part of this discussion, as the con- 
text shows, “for itself”—that is, as an object of knowledge for itself or, when 
used as li shay’, “for some thing.” The bi dhatihi in the sentence that follows is 
first used to mean “in itself” and subsequently “by itself.” 

4. Huwa: The reference is to that which is denuded from matter under dis- 
cussion. What Avicennais, in effect, saying is that the intelligible is, by definition, 
something denuded from matter and an object of intellectual knowledge. This 
definition applies to any intelligible and is not restricted to any specific knower. 

5, Huwa: Literally, “it.” 

6. That is, the reciprocal relation between two things. 

7. Nisba: See 8.4 n. 1 above; normally, the relation of one thing to another, 
usually without mention of reciprocity. This is implicit in Avicenna’s use of the 
term (rendered above as “relating”) as the attribution of something to 
another, rendering it as being related to it—as, for example, wing to the pos- 
sessor of a wing. See Avicenna’s discussion in Categories 4.3 (page 144) and its 
source in Aristotle’s Categories 7.7°. 

8. The actual infinite being impossible. 

9, Avicenna is primarily concerned here with God and the immaterial quid- 
dities in the celestial realm, which include the celestial intelligences. (The fact 
that, for Avicenna, the divine quiddity is God’s very existence does not affect the 
argument.) The main thrust of his argument is that self-knowledge does not 
necessitate multiplicity in the knower. This is a necessary premise for his argu- 
ment that divine self-knowledge-—which has as its consequence the existence 
of the world and, hence, divine knowledge thereof—does not imply multiplicity 
in the divine essence. His insistence that things are related in themselves and 
not by another relation (which, in turn, would require another relation, so 
leading to an infinite regress) is relevant to this discussion. See 3.10.14-17. 

10. That is, the eternal celestial entities, whether intellects, souls, or bodies. 

ll. See Psychology, 5.2 (page 187ff.). 

12. The language of this sentence is Qur’anic; see Qur’an 10:61. 

13. That is, the circumstance, like the particular, will not be known as a 
particular. 

14. Rasm, or “description.” See 3.5 n. 2. 

15. One notes here that the reference is to celestial bodics. Hence, intel- 
lectual knowledge of the particular is not confined to the celestial souls and 
intelligences but also extends to the celestial bodies. The criterion for such 
knowledge is that the object of knowledge is the only member of its species. 
See Michael E. Marmura, “Some Aspects of Avicenna’s Theory of God’s 
Knowledge of Particulars.” 

16. See 5.1.2-3. 


17. Literally, “if a preventer.” 
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Book Eight, Chapter Seven 


1. Psychology, 5.6 (particularly pages 215-16). 

2. The Tehran manuscript adds, after “essence,” min ghayri an tatakaththar 
suratuha fi hagigati dhatihi bi suwariha (and without its form becoming multiple 
in the reality of His essence through their forms). 

3. La al-nafsaniyya: Literally, “not psychological.” 

4, God, in other words, would only know that He is the principle or cause of 
the existent that previously did not exist only when it came into existence. 

5. This seems to be the sense of this awkwardly worded sentence. A more lit- 
eral translation would yield a closely related but slightly different meaning: 
“Thus, among the assemblage of these intelligibles, there would be that where 
what is intellectually apprehended of it is [the fact] that He is a principle of it 
without an intermediary, its existence, rather, emanating from Him first; and 
there would be that where what is intellectually apprehended of it is [the fact] 
that He is a principle of it through mediation, emanating from Him secondarily.” 

6. Wa huwa: Strictly, “when it is.” 

7. Annahu innun wa mawjid: More literally, “consists in that He is ‘a that’ 
and an existent.” For the closely related term inniyya, sce 1.1 n. 1. 

8. Al-mujarrad: That is, the being denuded [of matter]. 

9. Tasawiwur: Strictly, “intellectually apprehends.” Conception is a form of 
intellectual apprehension. 


Book Nine, Chapter One 


1. More literally, “not formed in a temporal way.” The idea here is that the 
circular heavenly motion did not have a beginning in time. 

2. Literally, “at first.” 

3. Ifa cause is created, then another cause is needed to explain its creation, 
and if this other cause is created, then another is necded, and so on ad infinitum. 
If an effect E is delayed after the cause, then another cause must be posited to 
explain the delay, requiring in turn a cause to explain its existence, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

4. Alternatively, “both of an existing essence.” This is alternative (b) in 
paragraph 3 above. 

5. This is alternative (c) in paragraph 3 above. 

6. This is alternative (d) in paragraph 3 above. 

7. The reference is to the Mu‘ tazilite theologians. 

8. The allusion here is to the Ash‘arite criticism of the Mu‘ tazilite doctrine 
that the divine will is created. The Ash‘arite criticism is that the creation of 
the will requires another will to create it, the latter requiring another will to 
create it, and so on ad infinitum. 

9. Those who uphold the doctrine of the world’s temporal creation ex nihilo. 

10. Namely, time, as the argument that follows endeavors to show. 

11. This is how it is worded in the text. The intention, however, is not 
difficult to follow: If one is to opt for the possibility of its being created with it, 
this would lead to an impossible consequence. 
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12. That is, the nonexistence of the world prior to its creation, for those 
who uphold the doctrine of the world’s creation in time. 
13. Hal, can also mean “time,” or “moment of time.” 


Book Nine, Chapter Two 


1. Manuscripts h and s begin as follows: “We have shown in the Physies 
that every motion has a mover; hence, this motion has a mover [such that] it 
is not possible for the mover of this to be a natural power. For we have shown 
in the Physics...” 

9. Literally, “by compulsion” as, for example, when fire is placed under it. 

3. Dhubiilan maradiyyan: Literally, “a diseased withering”—presumably, as 
distinct from the natural process of aging. 

4. Taskhir: The term used in the Qur’an where the movements of the heav- 
ens, the clouds, and the winds are said to be compelled by God. This suggests 
that Avicenna is speaking of natural action being compelled by something. 
Thus, natural action has no choice either because it is compelled by something 
else or because it acts necessarily by its essence. 

5. That is, the prior motion no longer exists and the posterior motion 
would not as yet have come into existence. 

6. Literally, “would be a ‘necessitator’ of an existence.” 

7. Yutawahham: In this context, “thought by the estimative faculty.” The 
meaning “imagined” would not be accurate in terms of Avicennan psychology. 

8. The reference here is to events in the celestial realm, such as eclipses 
and the individual movements of the heavenly bodies, but not to particular 
events in the world of generation and corruption. 

9. Reading ba “du not, bu “dun. 

10. That is, rather than intellectual and universal. 

ll. Literally, “its estimations.” 

12. That is, the celestial sphere. 

13. If the good is attained through motion, there would be no need for 
motion; hence, motion would cease. 

14. Alternatively, “Hence, eternal endurance in the most perfect [way] 
belonging to a thing’s substance, in its states and necessary concomitants, 
necessitates a perfection for that [which imitates it].” — 

15. The beginning of the emanative process from God, a beginning which 
is not temporal—the reference being to the celestial intellect (as distinct from 
the celestial soul and the celestial body) that emanates from God and imitates 
Him in being eternally changeless, immobile. ro oe 

16. Meaning, presumably being numerically one and devoid of multiplicity. 

17. Literally, “according to possibility.” 

18. In the triadic emanative scheme, the celestial soul, which moves the 
body, moves it by desiring the intellect in the triad; this is its first intention. 
The intellect in the triad desires a higher intellect, ultimately God. 

19. That is, this new desire has the same high objective but 1s itself of a 


lower rank. 
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20. Min hadhihi al-jumla: More literally, “from this assemblage [of state- 
ments].” 

21. That is, the pure celestial intellects and the celestial souls in the Avi- 
cennan triadic emanative scheme. 


Book Nine, Chapter Three 


|. That is, as opposed to the direction of the motion; thus, if this is allowed 
as regards the direction of motion, it should be allowed with respect to whether 
there is motion or no motion. 

2. What Avicenna seems to be saying is that, if the good is dependent on 
the “quest and intent for a thing,” so that bringing about the existence of the 
thing sought is more worthy of the agent, this would constitute deficiency. The 
deficiency is this dependence on the intent and the quest, not the fact that the 
bringing about of the existence of the thing sought would not be more worthy 
of the agent. 

3. For Avicenna, (b) is clearly not true; hence, (a) is true. 

4. That is, any individual part of the motion. 

3. Limmiyyatahu: Literally, “its why-ness.” 

6. That is, the spheres of the planets—the spheres whose astral bodies in 
their mobility do not maintain a constant distance from each other, as distinct 
from the sphere of the fixed stars, where the distances between them remain 
constant. See Astronomy, 7.1 (page 437). 


Book Nine, Chapter Four 


1. That is, numerically identical effects. 

2. Psychology, 5.4 (page 202 ff.). 

3. That is, the first intellect emanating from God. 

4. Every celestial entity that proceeds through a series of emanations from 
the first intellect is of a species different from the ones that precede and suc- 
ceed it. In the triads, each member of the triad is the only member of its species. 


Book Nine, Chapter Five 


1. Umur: “Things,” “matters,” or “states of affairs.” The reference is to the 
various movements of the spheres that share the circular nature of their 
motion in common, 

2. The reference here is to prime matter. 

3. That is, the general—as distinct from the specific—state of preparcd- 
ness referred to in paragraph 3 above. 

4. That is, the celestial circular motions. 

9. Alternatively, though less likely: “Some who came after him maintained 
conclusively that what he said was [the doctrine he actually] held. The [former] 
who wrote these words, is, however, extremely hesitant and troubled.” 
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Book Nine, Chapter Six 


1. See above, 9.1.15 and 9.4.3. . 

9. Reading yudrikhu mudrikun ‘udima al-salama. It could be read _yudrikuhu 
mudriku ‘adami al-salama, which would translate, “which an apprehender of the 
absence of wholeness apprehends.” 

3. That is, in the example given in the preceding paragraph, the heat in 
itself is evil only in that it has resulted in the lost connectedness of the organ. 

4. That is, essential evil, as distinct from accidental evil. 

5. See 1.5.11-17. 

6. Istathnaynahu: Rather than “made an exception.” 

7. Literally, “in that it becomes pervasive.” 

8. This suggests that “the collisions occurring in the course of the totality 
of things” are not haphazard but occur within a system of necessary causes 
and effects. 

9, This interpolation is implicit. Without it, this oblique, convoluted sen- 
tence would make little sense. 

10. That is, the good causes are a sufficient condition for the accidental 
causes of evil, so that, if the existence of the latter is denied, the existence of 
the former is denied. : 

11. Literally, “for matter to have the existence of the existence. 

12. M reads yazid: “He adds.” The Najat reads yurid: “He wills.” 

13. Alternatively, “Since it is known that it exists by necessity, one pays It 
no heed.” se, 

14, Alternatively, “Hence, no heed and no attention is given to the bad con- 
sequences that occur by necessity.” 

15, A version of a prophetic tradition (hadith) reported as number 17207 in 
the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal. 

16. An oft repeated tradition—for example, see Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, nos. 
13846 and 16194; and al-Bukhari, Sahih, nos. 4949 and 7551. 


Book Nine, Chapter Seven 


1. Literally, “there is of it.” 

9. Reading tu‘allam rather than tu “lam, meaning “to be known.” 

3. Literally, “by syllogism.” 

4. The statement in the original is very condensed and translates more 
literally, “that which in itself is of a more perfect and a better act.” But “a 
better” act can easily be read as an enforcement of the “more perfect act.” The 
statement, however, is making two related but distinct assertions: (a) a more 
perfect execution of an act, and (b) the enactment of an act of a different and 
better kind. 

5. More literally, “rather, he has another desire, in the way [that] someone 
who tries [something]—even if harmful—for the sake of gaining apprehen- 
sion desires.” 

6. Literally, “who has never heard at all.” 
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7. The references, after the First Principle, are to the celestial intellects, 
the celestial souls, and the celestial bodies, respectively. 

8. More literally, “it would be found to be of the rank which is such that, 
with it, it would be repugnant to say...” 

9. More literally, “when the soul in us had, in the body, been aware of its 
perfection.” 

10. More literally, “in causing exchanges in bodily temperament.” 

\1. Ray: Here, “opinion,” rather than theoria, since the desire consequent 
on ra’y need not be limited to the rational faculty. 

12. The reference is to Aristotle. 

13. Strictly, “the inattention of [the substance (jawhar) of the soul],” as the 
subsequent pronoun referring to it is in the masculine. 

14. Sa‘a: Alternatively, “a wideness,” which calls to mind the verse in the 
nineteenth-century English hymn by Frederick William Faber: “There’s a 
wideness in God’s mercy, like the wideness of the sea.” 

15. Literally, “the otherworldly.” 


Book Ten, Chapter One 


|. Psychology, 4.2 (pages 151-52). 

2. These “collisions” are not haphazard or accidental. Sce above, 9.6.9 n. 8. 

3. This is implicit. In the Najat it is explicitly stated, where it reads “wa al- 
thani imma “an...” See Avicenna, Kitab al-Najat, 333 line 3. 

4. As given in B, H, D, and T, and in the Najat ibid., 335 line 8. 

5. Wa hay’at injirdrihr ila al-thawani: More literally, “the disposition, or 
state, or manner of their being drawn to the secondary.” 


Book Ten, Chapter Two 


1. Literally, “make good his life.” 
2. See above, 10.1.2 n. 1. 
3. A “sacred” tradition. 


Book Ten, Chapter Three 


1. More literally, “Thus, the memory [of the act] returns; and, before [its] 
severance, the succeeding [renewed memory] follows.” 
. Alternatively, “in their souls.” 
. See above, 9.7.14 ff. 
. Literally, “of the element that belongs to it.” 
Literally, “motions.” 
The reference is to God. 
Wajaba min “ind al-allah an yassunnahu: The language here is ontological, 
although “an obligation [demanded of him] by God to legislate” seems a legiti- 
mate alternative. 
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Book Ten, Chapter Four 


1. Literally, “must consist in three parts.” 

2. Literally, “genus.” , 

3. More literally, “bad in the ways he associates [with others]. 

4. The reference is to the prophet Muhammad. : 
5. Literally, “and sees no harm in scandal accompanied by pleasure. 


Book Ten, Chapter Five 


1. Imam: The leader of prayer in the community, and often the leader of 
the community. The term is interchangeable with “caliph,” although in Shiite 
Islam it is restricted to descendants of the fourth caliph, “Ali (d. 661). 

9. Al-Séabiga: In early Islam, those who were first to become converts to the 
new religion. : ees 

3. A‘agalahuma: Alternative translations might be “the more rationa of 
the two,” “the greater intellect of the two,” “the more sagacious of the two, 
“the more sober of the two.” 7 

4. ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (d. 644) and ‘Ali ibn Aba Talib (d. 661). 

5, That is, temperate climes. . a 

6. Wahmiyya: Here, translated more appropriately as “imagination,” rather 
than “estimation.” 
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